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NOTE 


This book constitutes a report of a longterm project in the interna- 
tional research program of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The dis- 
turbed conditions in Southeast Asia have made it impossible to deal as 
fully as had originally been hoped with the wartime and postwar labor 
problems of the area. Many of these more recent developments, however, 
will be discussed in the author’s forthcoming study of the eSects of the 
Japanese occupation in Southeast Asia. This new study will probably be 
published under the auspices of the American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions during 1948. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Bruno Lasker for editorial and other assistance 
in the preparation of the supplement to the book, and also to Mr. Wilfrid 
Benson for his Preface. Although the book is issued under the auspices 
of the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
author alone is responsible for statements of fact or opinion presented 
in ib 

William L. Holland 
Secretary-General 

New York 
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PREFACE* 


Imperialism, in the form of the government of weaker peoples by the 
peoples of the West, was an element in the explosion which rent an ex- 
plosive world economy. Western society had failed to control its own 
inventions. The palliative of geographical expansion had produced a 
struggle for trade and raw materials which at a late date led to Western 
rule. Through this expansion the world was ringed by a powder train 
leading from and back to the Western countries. 

There is now a recession of this form of imperialism. In the strength 
of its industrial revolution. Western Europe had gained the economic and 
political control of much of the world and of its products. To some ex- 
tent, it had won spiritual control. The system which seemed nearly all- 
powerful was nearly all-desirable; and the West, out of the abundance of 
its adventurers and its adventures, produced men of outstanding charac- 
ter and ideas and inventions of outstanding value. Now in Southeast 
Asia the tide has turned. As the London Times reported in 1942, the 
fall of Singapore was something "more than the evacuation of a city; it 
was the end of an epoch.” 

Long-term factors, such as the spread of industrial techniques to other 
civilizations, the decline of the Western birth-rate and the very success 
with which some of the most valid Western conceptions had been re- 
ceived, together with immediate circumstances, such as the failure of 
Europe and of America to protect their interests, the success, short-lived 
though it was, of an Asiatic power and the rapidity of the Japanese sur- 
render, make impossible a return to pre-1942 conditions and assure the 
determined resistance of Southeast Asia to any reimposition of former 
colonial rule. 

Account needs also to be taken of other features in the change. West- 
ern Europe resents the criticisms directed against her past record. West- 
ern Europe reached a high stage of civilization, has suffered grievously, 
and can claim that its contribution to world progress has been consider- 
able and includes many achievements in its colonial policies. There is 
indeed something of a Greek tragedy in the decline of power due to the 
fulfilment of the Western destiny as the awakener of aspirations inherent 
in Western thought. The results are a sensitiveness which cannot stom- 
ach ill-considered condemnations of "colonial exploitation” and a deter- 
mination to resist criticism by counter-criticism and force by counter- 
force. Secondly, if a vacuum of political anarchy comes about in any 


1 The views expressed in this preface are those of the writer alone. 
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part of Southeast Asia for even short periods, new forces may fill it, while 
avoiding the responsibilities of government provided by the colonial sys- 
tem. The new or re-established nations cannot avoid contact with the 
old and the new forces. The tools, the experience and perhaps the doc- 
trines they need are to be found abroad, for the vast increase in their 
peoples has added to the problem of poverty so that it can only be solved 
by the increasing use of perfected forms of production in agriculture and 
in industry. 

The independence of the Philippine Republic, the preparations for in- 
dependence in Indonesia, the recognition of Viet Nam, the constitutional 
progress of Burma, thus not only mark a local epoch; they are of world- 
wide significance. In many cases, they represent a change of national 
policies. Internationally, in Chapter XI of the United Nations Charter, 
countries responsible for the administration of Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories have undertaken "to develop self-government, to take due account 
of the political aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the pro- 
gressive development of their free political institutions,” Events in 
Southeast Asia and the course of discussions at the General Assembly of 
the United Nations suggest that the general principles of Chapter XI 
cannot be relegated to the future as pious aspirations. For good or for 
insuflScient reasons, the pattern of past colonial rule has been broken, and 
the trend of world policy presupposes the relaxation of the political con- 
trols established by the Western powers in Southeast Asia and the rapid 
emergence of new sovereign states. 

Even so, the basic problem of Southeast Asia in relation to world affairs 
is not the passing of the colonial stage of government. It is the broader 
problem of the evolution towards self-reliance of communities which in 
the past were largely controlled by outside forces in their economic and 
social, as well as in their political life, and which at present must seek 
some adjustment with these and other world forces. The political aspects 
of the problem are narrowing. They mainly relate to the detailed ques- 
tions of when, where and how political autonomy will be established. On 
the other hand. Southeast Asia may long remain under foreign domina- 
tion in matters of economic and social policy, with the danger that indi- 
rect control will be established without responsibility and that the next 
center of world rivalries will be found in the region. 

The countries of Southeast Asia will be unable to play their part in 
the peace and prosperity of the world without drastic improvements in 
the economic and social life of their peoples. Poverty, unbalanced eco- 
nomic development, ill health, ignorance, labor difficulties and the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong, which were problems during the 
period of European control, will not be abolished by the abolition of 
such control. The change is that the countries will need economic and 
social assistance which can aid their political evolution. 
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In this general problem of Southeast Asia, it would be dangerous to 
neglect the contributing problems of labor standards and labor policies. 
It is true that the population is predominantly peasant, that the wage 
earner usually comes from and returns to his land and that wage stand- 
ards must remain low so long as peasant standards of living are low. Yet 
with all this, a social revolution was taking place during the colonial pe- 
riod and will spread if the expanding population is to live. In Southeast 
Asia, as in the rest of the world, this will involve an exodus from the 
country to the town and to a certain extent, from agriculture to indus- 
try. In the country, it will involve the acceleration of the change from 
subsistence to cash farming, an increase of wage earning as a normal 
means of making a living, and the penetration of the effects of employ- 
ment to villages which are as yet remote. And neglect is more than pos- 
sible. Whereas under colonial rule indigenous leaders were being in- 
creasingly associated in the political functions of government, their par- 
ticipation in and training for the complexities of modern production 
were hopelessly inadequate. Now, not only are the trained technicians 
scanty, but it is possible that the feudal, static traditions of the countries 
will leave local opinion indifferent to the lot of the men and women 
laboring outside the established practices. 

Miss Vii^nia Thompson's studies on labor problems in Southeast Asia 
are therefore not merely of value to the labor expert and the sociologist; 
they are of political importance. Despite the difficulties of research when 
many of the detailed reports were unobtainable and few persons could 
be consulted on practical conditions, so that some of her statements may 
be open to question, she has been able to present a valuable synthesis of 
labor laws and of the problems confronting the administrations, manage- 
ments and workers in Western undertakings. She has also sketched with 
skill the postwar developments which appear to be of greatest signifi- 
cance, Whether or not the future will bring out other changes than those 
she indicates, it seems certain that throughout the period of settlement 
there will be a close connection between political peace and progress and 
labor peace and progress. Therefore, that she has political opinions 
which color her judgment on labor conditions is not a criticism. With- 
out political opinions, any survey of the labor situation would be merely 
academic. 

As Miss Thompson indicates, in many respects the labor policies of the 
colonial powers were progressive. For some time attention was confined 
to the regulation of plantation and mining labor, but from the late thir- 
ties the importance of a comprehensive labor policy was receiving in- 
creased recognition. It could no longer be thought that the administra- 
tions’ chief responsibility was for conditions of employment on the estates 
and mines in respect of which they controlled the labor supply. Prob- 
lems of modem employment were being tackled through minimum wage 
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legislation, workmen’s compensation and the regulation of industrial re- 
lations. In Indochina, the Popular Front Government had begun to apply 
by stages metropolitan French labor legislation to various groups of the 
workers. In the Indies, between 1940 and 1942 detailed workmen’s com- 
pensation laws were adopted, the system of employment under penal 
sanctions was brought to an end, compulsory road labor in the Outer 
Provinces was abolished, and in Java the whole wage structure was being 
changed to provide for a general minimum wage for the lowest ranks of 
workers. 

Nevertheless, as Miss Thompson states in her first essay, there remained 
two major labor problems. The labor supply was unsatisfactory and 
there was no effective labor movement. 

Labor migration enabled the employers to meet their immediate needs 
and in many cases, as between India and Malaya, was well-organized. In 
the circumstances of much of Southeast Asia, however, it has helped to 
absorb some of the surplus population rather than to improve living con- 
ditions. In times of economic prosperity there was more money in the 
villages; with the great depression the villages, more dependent on money, 
were poorer than ever, and those workers who kept their employment 
saw their wages drop almost or entirely to vanishing point. The skill of 
the rubber-tapper, the cigarette roller, the batik worker and of other 
workers in manual operations demanding delicacy of touch was consider- 
able; the industriousness of the Chinese was even excessive; above all, 
peasant rice production in the wet lands was marked by the fullest use 
of available resources. But for modern production in industry, labor 
efficiency was low and in particular the availability of the skilled me- 
chanical worker was in many areas rare and uncertain. 

Miss Thompson shows the prewar weakness of the labor movements. 
In Java, the maximum number of organized workers appears to have been 
reached in 1941 when the membership of trade unions was estimated at 
123,500. In the Philippine Islands, at the end of 1940 the total member- 
ship of the registered labor organizations was 96,877, and 190,000 workers 
were estimated to be organized in unregistered unions. There was little 
unity or continuity among the unions which existed. The Western gov- 
ernments feared the political interests of the labor movements. The sea- 
sonal character of much of the employment, labor migration and, in 
some cases, the racial diversity of the labor force, were other factors 
making trade union organization difficult. 

All these problems still exist. An improved standard of living is one 
of the essentials for stability in Southeast Asia. Such improvement can- 
not be effected without economic developments, and although these devel- 
opments will be hindered by labor which is cheap and inefficient, in the 
absence of much of the equipment of modem industry it will be long 
before standards of employment in Southeast Asia are comparable with 
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the standards possible in countries which have already reached industri- 
alization. Nevertheless, labor will remain inefficient rather than cheap 
unless progress in remuneration and improved services is rapid. 

The countries of Southeast Asia should be able to require Western un- 
dertakings, whether European or American, to provide better conditions 
of employment than in the past and to enforce die same standards in any 
state or cooperative undertakings that may be established for large-scale 
production. . In the case of the services which formed a large part of 
remuneration, they should be extended to workers in the smaller employ- 
ments and as far as practicable to the independent producers from which 
the wage-earning class is drawn. For this purpose, it should be an objec- 
tive of policy to provide tliat the social services which have been imposed 
on large employers in Southeast Asia in the form of estate hospitals, 
schools and the like, should become the responsibility of the state or the 
local authority and taxation on the employers should take the place of 
labor costs in respect of welfare. The change would help to close the gap 
between the employed and the local population, and, with that pride 
which newly won self-government can often inspire, the assumption by 
national governments of the direction of social services may lead to an 
unexpected response in the desire of the peoples for higher standards 
of living. 

In the second place, modern labor legislation and enforcement should 
be extended as far as practicable to all forms of employment. Conditions 
of employment under Asiatic employers have often been oppressive in 
the extreme. The Eimopean administrations were, in many cases, dis- 
couraged by the difficulties of control. Where they attempted to com- 
plete and to enforce the law, they frequently found worker and employer 
combining in a tacit understanding to expect no good of European inter- 
vention. Here again a new state in its national pride may well be able to 
arouse a new desire for better living among workers who in the past ac- 
cepted their bondage with resignation. 

A third major problem will be the development of workers’ organiza- 
tions. The argument that trade unions are of Western origin, and there- 
fore unsuited to other conditions, takes little account of the fact that the 
workers who have been bred under these other conditions have passed 
into forms of employment in which trade unionism is one of their major 
forms of protection. A new communal life remains to be built up and 
the worker combining for his economic defense with his fellow workers 
may be able to translate into modern conditions of life the principles of 
mutual help which are among the most admirable characteristics of 
Southeast Asia. Whether it will early be possible, as Western advisers 
would hope, to disassociate political from trade union claims is doubtful. 
The struggle for national political power may well take place in the 
unions themselves, and the unions are likely to seek a social revolution 
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rather than peace in industry. However that may be, unionism is a force 
which can no more safely be neglected or suppressed than the political 
movements whose neglect or suppression in the past strengthened the 
revolutionary character of the nationalist movements. 

With all this it seems probable that large-scale labor migrations will 
still remain necessary. In Malaya and in particular Sumatra, the local 
labor supplies are inadequate to exploit the natural riches of the coun- 
tries, and there are thickly populated countries such as Java where even 
a rapid development of local resources will still leave a surplus popula- 
tion for which provision cannot be made at home. Where the workers 
are still mainly illiterate and ignorant, migration and labor recruitment 
need control at a high level. There is too great a temptation for the vil- 
lage headman and those with local influence to send their people away to 
labor for their own advantage or as a form of sanction or for the money- 
lender to keep them in servitude at home. The European governments 
have had considerable experience in the development of labor migration 
to a point where the worker was free from the obvious forms of pressure 
and provision was made for minimum conditions of employment; the 
workers were no longer the weaklings or wastrels of the village but com- 
prised a high percentage of good workers and citizens. There is much 
experience to be saved, and, whereas it seems essential that the ofiicers 
responsible for general labor inspection should be indigenous, the super- 
vision of large-scale migration movements may require a regional organi- 
zation under the control of the countries of labor demand and supply but 
staffed internationally. 

Mention has already been made of the importance of securing local 
leadership in production. The new states of Southeast Asia will remain 
largely colonial so long as there are no national engineers, businessmen 
and managers capable of taking the chief direction in running each coun- 
try’s undertakings. The basic problem is one of education and of train- 
ing. For the bulk of the population this must be local. Recent experi- 
ences, however, in the training of Indian technicians in England and 
schemes for tlie training of Chinese overseers and Filipino fishermen in 
the United States could be usefully extended with the cooperation of 
Western firms and workers’ organizations. At the same time, employment 
possibilities must be found. The countries of Southeast Asia would be 
entitled to require the adoption of quota rules by foreign firms employ- 
ing labor, to provide for the employment of percentages of national em- 
ployees in the higher ranks. The temptation, however, should be avoided 
of using such rules to impose on enterprises employees who are inefficient. 
An individual may have won the right to take his share in the direction 
of the political destinies of his country. If he takes his share in its eco- 
nomic life by law rather than by efficiency, the economic life and the pub- 
lic sense of responsibility of his country will be the main sufferers. 
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There remains the possibility of labor competition within Southeast 
Asia. The countries will remain competitors in the world markets nota- 
bly for tlie sale of their rubber and their tin. As early as 1935, the reduc- 
tion of wages on rubber estates in Malaya was claimed to result from the 
lower wage levels in other countries, and it was suggested that the inter- 
national labor conventions should be uniformly applied in respect of 
commodities subject to international control schemes. 

The International Labour Organization’s conference of Asiatic Coun- 
tries (New Delhi, October 1947), attended by representatives of the inde- 
pendent countries and by delegations from the chief Non-Self-Governing 
Territories, may prove to offer the opportunity of establishing a regional 
labor organization for Southeast Asia. The tasks of such a regional or- 
ganization might comprise (1) the application on a uniform basis of inter- 
national labor standards as adapted to the region, (2) collaboration be- 
tween the public authorities and managements and workers, (3) labor 
migration agreements, and (4) minimum wage levels. This organization 
might hold periodical conferences. Its existence would help to strengthen 
a regional public conscience concerned with the improvement of living 
conditions and the development of a regional sense of responsibility for 
labor poUcy. It should permit concrete agreements to be reached on 
many concrete questions of employment. It would enable the representa- 
tives to familiarize themselves with the world problems of social policy. 

Yet this in itself may not be enough. Labor problems can hardly be 
treated in isolation from the general problems of health and education, 
and from the economic foundations on which social policy must be built. 
The regional labor organization might be expanded with a view to the 
consideration of other problems of social advance. An Eastern Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council is being established. Its respon- 
sibilities will be broad and its problems many. In addition, it is worth 
considering whether in the region of Southeast Asia an organization 
should not be established, in which, with the assistance of and indeed 
under the control of the local governments, specialized agencies such as 
the International Labour Organization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the 
World Health Organization could cooperate. 

This brings back the political question. Any such wide coordinated 
treatment of social problems in Southeast Asia would conform to the po- 
litical needs of policy. Southeast Asia may well be a test case of the 
possibility of a world policy of development through the assistance of 
poverty-stricken countries. Witliout such a policy, the political develop- 
ments which are now inevitable in Southeast Asia may remain sterile and 
leave the region once more a center of world rivalry. 

Wilfrid Benson 

■ New York, February 1947 
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CHAPTER I • INTRODUCTION 


1 

LABOR SUPPLY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Two MAJOR LABOR PROBLEMS, which have confronted Southeast Asia in 
the past and which remain unsolved, are the inadequacy and irregularity 
of labor supply and the dearth of organized labor movements having 
objectives like those of Occidental labor unions. 

Except in such overpopulated areas as Java, the Tonkin delta, and 
Northern Annam, labor is generally inadequate in quantity and in qual- 
ity to meet the requirements of large-scale enterprise. Where numerically 
adequate, the labor supply is either poorly distributed in relation to 
areas of employment or fails to respond to opportunities offered. The 
industrial development of the entire area suffers from lack of full-time 
services of skilled laborers. Some of the factory employees form the only 
stable, trained groups of workers. They comprise a small proportion of 
the population. 

Few facilities have existed for the training of skilled workers, and the 
association in Oriental minds of manual labor with the humblest social 
classes has limited wage-labor largely to those driven by economic neces- 
sity. Handicrafts are carried on principally by agriculturists in their 
leisure time and by other “non-professionals.” Farmers form the bulk of 
the workers. Only during the slack agricultural season or after a disas- 
trous harvest are they willing to perform labor for others. 

Supplementation of the inadequate labor force has been effected in 
various ways— some spontaneous, others planned. The starvation condi- 
tions chronic in south China and in India have caused emigration of 
workers to the underpopulated but richer regions of Southeast Asia, 
whence they usually repatriate their savings and eventually their persons 
to the home country. With the exception of Burma, which by reason of 
its geographic and administrative relations with India formed a special 
category, the prosperity which prevailed at times in Southeast Asia was 
less a factor in stimulating this flow than were conditions in the home- 
land. 

Accelerated by the boom in plantation industries during the early 
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years of the present century, the flow of immigration has been large and 
comparatively steady except during the depression and the two world 
wars. Chinese and Indian immigrants usually could better their position 
soon after arrival because their industry and organization were superior 
to those of the indigenous peoples. Partly because of this, there were 
constantly new arrivals willing to do coolie work until they too could 
rise economically. Except for the large-scale repatriations to China and 
India caused by the depression, the flow of labor thus set into motion was 
adequate for the economy prevailing in the underpopulated areas until 
changing conditions created a growing class of landless proletariat and 
dissatisfaction among both the indigenous and immigrant peoples. This 
dissatisfaction often became associated with other motivations in nation- 
alist movements. 

Controlled migrations occurred only between regions under the same 
government or those held by governments of the same nationality, except 
for a limited migration of Javanese labor to Malaya (and to New Cale- 
donia). In the Netherlands Indies and in Indochina the governments 
endeavored to transplant groups of laborers from overpopulated to under- 
populated areas, but in so doing they learned that the process required 
careful organization, was expensive, and raised serious economic, social, 
and psychological problems. Such movements could be effected success- 
fully on a limited scale only. This fact obviated the possibility of their 
contributing substantially to solution of the problem of overpopulation. 
As labor supply, such migrations were only temporarily satisfactory, be- 
cause social and religious ties inclined the workers to return to their 
home villages immediately upon the expiration of their contracts or even 
to desert. To stabilize this labor force some of the governments tried 
after the depression to obtain a better adjusted sex ratio in the migrant 
population by encouraging the immigration of workers’ families and the 
establishment of agricultural villages— a program too recently initiated to 
make possible a definite appraisal of its comparative success or failure. In 
Malaya, with the exception of a few Javanese, planned immigration was 
confined to Indian laborers. It was arranged and operated jointly by the 
two British governments concerned. There, however, the depression, the 
growth in voluntary Indian immigration, and India’s ban in 1938 on 
assisted emigration to Malaya tended to render many of the official con- 
trols unnecessary. The unplanned and uncontrolled movement of labor 
across the Burma-India frontier was the sole migration of its type in 
Southeast Asia. 

The indigenous populations in general hold themselves socially aloof 
from the alien Asiatics. To the Muslim Malays the Chinese were mate- 
rialistic, pork-eating idolaters; and the Indians, with the exception of the 
small Islamic minority, were similarly disdained, though regarded as less 
aggressive. To the sinicized Annamites, the Burmese, and the -Siampsp , 
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religion was no barrier between themselves and the Chinese; all were 
Buddhists, though of differing sects. Chinese culture had long been 
admired by the peoples of Farther India, and had influenced them. 
Moreover, the Chinese were regarded as distant and desirable relatives. 
With the advent, however, of Chinese women and the accelerated growth 
of Chinese nationalism after the first world war, intermarriage occurred 
less frequently (though it continued to be common in Burma and Cam- 
bodia), and the indigenous peoples had few social contacts with the Chinese 
in their midst. The cleavage between the ethnic groups was further 
widened in the British colonies by the official policy of representation of 
various communities on legislative and advisory bodies. 

Economically, relations between the indigenous and the immigrant 
peoples altered from a mosaic of non-conflicting occupations to one of 
rapidly increasing competition. For years the native peoples had con- 
tentedly seen the arrival of thousands of immigrants annually who were 
able and willing to perform the hard labor for which they themselves had 
neither inclination nor compulsion. Through much of the region, how- 
ever, during the inter-war period an indigenous proletariat was develop- 
ing as a result of the transfer of farm land from the indebted native 
peasantry to non-agriculturists, often to alien moneylenders, and also be- 
cause of the growth of a Western-inspired individualism which was 
weakening family ties once paramount. The trend was apparent chiefly 
in parts of Burma, Siam, and Indochina. 

This development did not assume significant proportions until the 
world economic depression, when considerable unemployment arose out 
of the drop in prices and the curtailment of foreign markets for products 
of Southeast Asia. The result was a swift increase in the number of 
natives seeking to return to their villages and, on the other hand, of 
those forced to seek part-time or full-time employment away from their 
villages in competition with immigrant laborers for work previously 
scorned as arduous, monotonous, and underpaid. 

Meanwhile the native middle classes for the first time faced a serious 
unemployment problem. Until the depression years, the opportunities 
for desirable though moderately paid employment in government or busi- 
ness had seemed to exceed the number of qualified candidates. The de- 
pression made it clear that the saturation point had been reached, and 
each year an increasing number of educated youths would be thwarted in 
their expectation of employment or, if given a job, in their rise to higher 
positions. Thus two groups of economically frustrated natives devel- 
oped simultaneously in numbers and in consciousness in the decade 
prior to the second world war. 

Nascent political factors became s^ificant during that period. The 
struggles of the Chinese against the Japanese and of Indians against Brit- 
ish rule were reflected in the attitudes of the emigrants from those coun- 
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tries. Although this was truer of the immigrant Chinese than of the 
immigrant Indians, the comparative inertia of the latter was compen- 
sated for by a more aggressive championship of their cause on the part of 
their compatriots at home. In the case of Malaya, where the indigenous 
population was numerically weak and psychologically passive, the Cen- 
tral Indian Association of Malaya and the Congress Party leaders prod- 
ded the Government of India to exert pressure upon the officials at 
Singapore and Kuala Lumpur to grant greater economic and political 
privileges to the Indians in Malaya. The governments and planters of 
Malaya, however, with the curtailment in their labor needs resulting from 
the current cut in rubber export, felt free to resist this pressure, even at 
the price of the embargo placed in 1938 on emigration to Malaya of 
assisted Indian labor. 

In the case of the Chinese the situation was different. Smaller num- 
bers were employed in the rubber industry and larger ones in mining. 
More of them were able to graduate from contract labor into other occu- 
pations, especially retail business, farming, and small trades. They 
tended to stay longer because of the insecurity of enterprise in south 
China. Moreover, the home government was in a much weaker position 
than that of India to exert pressure on the governments of Malaya. 
These remained free to regulate at their pleasure the spontaneous flow of 
Chinese immigrants and to keep watch on the political activities of resi- 
dent Chinese. In Burma, however, the British authorities were unable 
to keep the situation so well in hand. Serious anti-Indian rioting broke 
out in 1938, and the strength of the Burman nationalists in the govern- 
ment (especially after separation from India in 1937) enabled it to nego- 
tiate an agreement with India restricting the number of Indian immi- 
grants and permitting the exercise of more control over those domiciled 
in the country. 

In Indochina and the Netherlands Indies the governments were able 
to keep the immigrant problem from assuming intensity because of the 
smaller proportion of Chinese in relation to the native populations. In 
all these countries, however, Chinese laborers suffered somewhat from the 
bad reputation of those of their countrymen who as merchants and 
moneylenders had acquired an economic power which differed from that 
of other aliens in that it affected directly and visibly the welfare of large 
numbers. 

All the governments, including that of Siam, were compelled by public 
opinion to exert more control over the immigrant minorities. In so do- 
ing, they faced unpleasant alternatives. The demand of Chinese and 
Indian laborers for better working conditions and improved political 
status was accompanied by a threat to cut off entirely the flow of emigra- 
tion. Encouraged by nationalist groups, they engaged in strikes and boy- 
cotts. If these succeeded, other demands would probably be made; and 
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the indigenous peoples were not sufficiently willing, numerous, or skilled 
to replace the immigrant laborers. A higher wage scale, they feared, 
might compel many firms either to go out of business or to install expen- 
sive machinery. Already local nationalists, succumbing to the philosophy 
of economic self-sufficiency, were demanding intensive programs of gov- 
ernment-aided industrialization. If such demands were acceded to, the 
industrialists and labor leaders in the home country could be expected to 
protest strongly against the new competition. 

In this complex situation, the colonial governments of Southeast Asia 
gradually yielded to the popular demands, although loath to abandon 
their traditional function as instruments of capitalist planning in the 
home countries. With the exception, however, of the embryonic and 
ineffective industrial programs of the Siamese and Burmese governments 
and the more constructive policy of the Netherlands Indies for a planned 
industrialization, none of the countries did much in this direction. None 
was forced as yet to consider very seriously that change in colonial rela- 
tionship which would result from general economic development in the 
world and specifically from the new role that China and India would 
inevitably play before long in Southeast Asia. The Japanese invasion 
interrupted the efforts of local governments toward a solution of these 
labor problems. It also injected new elements into the situation. 


2 

LABOR ORGANIZATION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


For various reasons an organized labor movement has never developed 
in Southeast Asia to notable dimensions. In large part this was because 
of the predominance of alien, transient, and illiterate labor forces, di- 
vided-even when of the same nationality— by geographical and linguistic 
differences. The Indians were further subdivided by caste and religious 
sect. The Chinese had a far better family, guild, and secret-society 
organization; but the antagonisms imported as an integral part of these 
organizations provoked periodic violence. Later the political and gang- 
ster elements which operated within their framework impelled all the 
governments throughout Southeast Asia to control them severely. 

National solidarity among the immigrant labor groups was further 
broken up by the methods of recruitment and management. Agents and 
foremen exploited their compatriots for their own personal gain, until 
the governments concerned were gradually and reluctantly forced to 
intervene. Asiatic agents behaved much as recruiting agents of emi- 
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grants to the United States did in Europe until they were checked. They 
consistently misrepresented to prospective recruits the conditions of work 
that awaited them, herded them aboard ships and in lodgings under 
conditions of filth and crowding, and tried to crimp their competitors’ 
labor forces. Immigrant Asiatic foremen also were similar to their pro- 
totypes among immigrant foremen in the United States. They were 
notorious for the “cuts" they took from their crews’ wages, for their un- 
scrupulous profiteering from the sale of food and other necessities to the 
workers, and for their brutality toward those recalcitrant under arbitrary 
rule. Nor were alien Asiatic employers liberal in their relations with 
compatriots among their labor forces. Small Chinese-owned estates and 
mines were regularly cited in the reports of independent labor inspectors 
as the most delinquent in their observance of health and safety regula- 
tions. Singapore Indian shop-owners were the object of unpleasant pub- 
licity regarding the long working days, irregular and inadequate wages, 
and general tyranny meted out to their compatriot assistants. Disin- 
terested labor leadership or even employer paternalism was conspicu- 
ously absent among the immigrant groups. 

Working conditions were not taudh better in the enterprises owned by 
indigenous employers; but they were less conspicuous than those of the 
immigrant employer’s shop, as most of the native workers are farmers 
scattered over the land and cared for, when in need, by the traditional 
village and family organization. Little was done by the native govern- 
ments, whenever they were in power, to better the lot of the small native 
farmer-artisan. The Siamese and Burmese governments falteringly at- 
tempted to introduce scientific agriculture, to improve cottage industries 
and to reduce the landless proletariat; but their efforts were directed 
more toward ousting foreigners who preyed on the people, particularly 
alien landowners and moneylenders, than toward improving labor condi- 
tions of those working for indigenous employers. The Siamese National 
Assembly, in 1938, turned down a proposal for labor legislation designed 
to set maximum hours and minimum wages and to restrict child labor. 
Its policy on labor organization was much the same as that of the colonial 
governments, that is, to keep the labor forces under control and to ex- 
hibit, at most, a certain indulgence toward the formation of unions in 
some trades or localities where this seemed advantageous. 

Wherever labor legislation was introduced in Southeast Asia, the ini- 
tiative came from the government and not from the workers. Originally 
it was the difficulties which European employers experienced in retaining 
their workers (at first domestic servants and later plantation laborers) 
that inspired legislation which imposed a penalty upon employees for 
their non-observance of agreements. Gradually, throughout the region, 
this penal sanction was abolished and more beneficial types of legisla- 
tion were introduced to reduce the labor turnover. Considerations of 
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health and welfare induced the governments throughout the region to 
legislate that laborers be recruited with full knowledge of, and with a 
physique adequate to, the conditions of their future work; that they 
receive medical care and compensation for illness and injury; that cer- 
tain minimum wage standards and a maximum number of working hours 
be maintained, either by district or by industry; that women and chil- 
dren be not employed in tasks beyond their strength. Everywhere labor 
inspectorates were created to see that the labor laws were enforced, but 
because of budgetary limitations they were hardly ever equal to their 
task. Though these were undoubtedly steps in the right direction they 
were far from adequate. Much of the legislation in the colonies was 
taken over from that of the home country or other colonies and only 
partially adapted to local conditions. Often it was wholly inappropriate 
to the area where it was applied. Even where it was at first applicable, 
it did not necessarily remain so, because industries and occupations 
changed; and invariably it covered only a fraction of the total labor 
force in the country. Further, inspectors usually lacked the time and 
the authority to see that even the few laws on the statute books were 
enforced. More complete, more specifically focussed, and more generally 
applicable labor laws were needed. 

Having enacted measures designed to keep order and protect the labor- 
er’s physical well-being and the proceeds of his toil, the governments of 
the region felt that they had few additional obligations toward their 
wage-earning population. Conditions in Southeast Asia were sufiSciently 
better than those prevailing in southern India and in China to attract 
all the labor that was needed; and this lulled the governments into be- 
lieving that even if the territories under their sway had not achieved 
a labor millennium, there was no urgent need to do more. However, on 
the eve of the Pacific War, certain of the governments became more 
active in projecting further labor codes and reforms, long held under 
consideration. 

Although embryonic associations of workers existed in each country 
of Southeast Asia, they did not grow and coalesce to become important 
economic entities. No genuine trade-union movement had developed 
before the war broke out in the Pacific. Such associations as formed 
invariably occurred first among transport workers, since railroads, tram- 
ways and harbor operations were the first industries created in the area 
and since they could most easily be held up by strikes and found it most 
difficult to replace their workers even when there was a large surplus 
supply of general laborers. Moreover, the workers in them were fairly 
well concentrated geographically. The delayed growth of unionism in 
others of the larger enterprises is explained by the extremely small minor- 
ity of industrial workers amid the large and unassimilable blocs of foreign 
laborers, and by the indifference of the governments to the formation 
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of unions in industries the operation of which did not directly affect the 
public order. 

The employers’ resistance to unioniration derived naturally from their 
desire to have available an abundant supply of cheap labor. They had 
on their side, as an argument that must weigh heavily with the govern- 
ments, the involvement which such organizations as existed were be- 
lieved to have with subversive political parties and leaders. Commu- 
nism was reported to be rife among the Chinese labor groups. Indian 
Congress emissaries were supposed to be stirring up the traditionally 
docile Indian coolies. The growing wave of strikes and riots which 
occurred during the second part of the inter-war period, particularly 
in the middle and late 1930’s, had the effect of modifying the opposition 
of the employer groups. Violence or work stoppages often took place 
without any formulation of demands or without the workers’ support of 
the spokesman theoretically representing their views. At least some em- 
ployers therefore began to see the advantage of dealing with responsible 
labor leaders and of forcing any subversive elements in the workers’ 
associations out into the open. 

Thus in Malaya, in 1939, legislation was introduced (but not enforced 
until 1941) authorizing and facilitating the functioning of unions. Em- 
ployers in Indochina, who also had long opposed unionization, moved 
similarly in the latter part of the decade toward a recognition of the need 
for it. In the Netherlands Indies, membership in unions, after a setback 
in the early 1930’s, slowly increased, although by far the largest unions 
were still composed of government ofiScials and professional men. In 
Burma, as in Siam, unionization was impeded by the presence of a pre- 
dominantly alien body of workers to whose welfare the nationals of both 
countries were either hostile or indifferent. Such organizations as existed 
survived only insofar as the governments in each country favored them 
as useful aids in preventing curtailment of production. Their develop- 
ment, however, was controlled lest they harbor elements striving to over- 
throw the established order. 

The loss of their colonies by the Western powers and anti-colonial 
Japanese propaganda naturally induced a greater consciousness on their 
part of the existence of labor problems that must be coped with if the 
larger economic and social programs are to succeed. From the resolu- 
tions passed at the International Labour Organization’s conference at 
Philadelphia in 1944,^ it appears to have been generally recognized that 
the colonial governments could no longer rely on paternalistic measures 
or the voluntary cooperation of individual employers. 


I Bruno Lasker, "A Labor Code for Dependent Peoples," Far Eastern Survey, XIII, 
12, June 14, 1944, pp. 103-10. 
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LABOR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA DURING THE 
JAPANESE OCCUPATION 

Japan’s treatment of labor throughout Southeast Asia varied accord- 
ing to the military situation, the political relations of Japan with the 
individual country, and the availability of manpower. Everywhere, how- 
ever, labor suffered from dislocations, regimentation, and general de- 
terioration in working conditions except for the limited amount of tech- 
nical training dispensed by the Japanese to create a needed nucleus of 
skilled workers. The information required to draw a complete picture 
of the labor situation during the war in each of the countries of this 
region is not yet available, but from such data as exist— drawn chiefly 
from former enemy sources— the outlines are reasonably clear. 

By mid-1943 their military position in the Pacific War led the Japanese 
to alter their policy in Southeast Asia. Labor in the area had not previ- 
ously been regimented on a nation-wide basis, although attempts to 
register the available manpower and use it for individual projects had 
been made as the need arose. But the critical shipping situation, which 
prevented both exports from Southeast Asia to Japan and imports needed 
in those countries, of necessity changed the objective of Japanese policy 
from one of economic exploitation for the benefit of the homeland to 
maintaining Japanese troops in the area and achieving local self-suffi- 
ciency and defense. 

In June 1943 new labor measures were widely introduced: these fore- 
shadowed large-scale forced labor and indicated that the Japanese realized 
that patriotic as well as economic and prestige incentives had to be 
offered to secure native cooperation. Soon after, the transplanting of 
laborers from the most populous areas to those requiring workers for 
defense projects and economic development was systematically under- 
taken. This policy prevailed until V-J Day at a tempo which kept pace 
with the worsening military situation of Japan. 

Japan’s political aims were reflected in marked differences in policy in 
each of the countries of eastern Asia, and also toward separate groups 
within each state. The comparatively good treatment meted out to the 
Siamese derived from Japan’s need, for propaganda purposes, to main- 
tain the fiction of Siam’s voluntary alliance in the Greater East Asia war. 
Being unwilling, for political reasons, to coerce masses of Siamese work- 
ers, and for economic reasons to rely on their small, unskilled and re- 
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luctant services, the Japanese imported prisoners of war and Javanese 
laborers for the construction of the Burma and Kra Isthmus railroads. 
Even after the pro-Japanese dictator, Pibul Songgram, had been ousted 
by a resistance government, the Japanese tolerated the change so long as 
they retained military and economic control over the country. 

Malaya, on the other hand, received the least favored treatment. The 
only country in the area to which the Japanese did not promise “inde- 
pendence,” it was earmarked as a Japanese colony. The Japanese were 
faced with a small, foreign labor supply whose special skills were adapted 
almost exclusively to the tin and rubber industries. Since they could 
utilize only a small proportion of the country’s major produce, there 
occurred tremendous dislocation and unemployment of labor. The 
Chinese, as the largest, most skilled, and most hostile group, were sub- 
jected successively to brutal treatment, registration and regimentation, 
and transportation to farming colonies on the peninsula. The Indians 
were similarly organized along racial lines through the Japanese-spon- 
sored Indian Independence Leagues and the Indian National Army. 
The Malays escaped the more rigorous forms of coercion because of 
their negligible importance as a source of labor. 

Despite the tight network of organization developed by the Japanese, 
Malaya’s labor problem was never satisfactorily solved; guerilla ranks 
were strengthened by recalcitrants of all races and eventually the occupy- 
ing forces had to import Japanese and Javanese workers in order to 
strengthen the defenses of that vitally strategic area. 

Indochina, thanks to the survival of the French administration until 
the Japanese coup of March 1945, was treated only slightly less favorably 
than Siam. The Japanese found there a more abundant labor supply 
than in immediately neighboring countries but were hampered by the 
necessity of working indirectly through French officials, by the concentra- 
tion of labor in the north, and its antipathy to furthering Japan’s war 
aims. As in Malaya, the inadequacy and indifference of the local labor 
supply compelled the Japanese to import a few thousand Chinese and 
Malay coolies as well as some Japanese technicians and supervisors. A 
certain number of local laborers were conscripted to work on defense 
and industrial projects and an undetermined number of Tonkinese were 
transported to work on plantations in the south. Unemployment seems 
not to have become a major factor, although as the war progressed there 
was a marked shift of agricultural workers to the cities, only partially 
offset by the evacuation of some laborers from heavily bombed urban 
areas. In common with the other laborers of Southeast Asia, Indo- 
chinese workers suffered from coercion and inflation but apparently not 
from nation-wide regimentation or transportation to work outside their 
own country. 
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Next to the Javanese, the Burmese endured the greatest hardships 
during the Japanese occupation. Burma was more completely devastated 
by military campaigns than any other country in the area, and its proxim- 
ity to India made it Japan’s frontier zone. The need to win Burmese 
cooperation led Japan to grant Burma “independence” on August 1, 
1943, and thereafter the local intelligentsia were placated by a Burman- 
ization of the administrative services. But the country’s laborers were 
in a far worse plight than they had been under the British administra- 
tion. The Indians, whose number in Burma had been halved during the 
1942 campaign, were immediately thereafter exposed to persecution by 
the Burmese. Virtual pogrom conditions in the delta compelled them 
to flee to Rangoon for Japanese protection and employment. Indian 
coolies supplied the casual labor needed in the nation’s capital, and 
most of the white-collar class was absorbed into the Indian Independence 
Leagues and Indian National Army. Burmese laborers, who had long 
agitated for a restriction of Indian immigration, now found themselves 
bearing the brunt of Japanese requisitioning, which was represented by 
the puppet native government as a patriotic service. They had to per- 
form heavy manual labor far from home, for low wages, and under alien 
and often harsh supervision. They suffered, in addition, from the 
knowledge that their own fields were neglected and their homes unpro- 
tected. Burma was frequently praised by the Japanese for having sup- 
plied more cooperative labor service than any other area in the southern 
regions, but nevertheless Javanese workers had to be brought in. 

Java, with the greatest labor reservoir of the area, was inevitably the 
country whose manpower was most intensively exploited by the Japa- 
nese. As elsewhere in Southeast Asia, the Javanese served as coolie labor 
for the construction of defense works and means of communication and 
also were trained by the Japanese for more technical work in shipyards 
and in factories. They were shipped by the thousands to areas outside 
their island as local needs and the exigencies of the military situation 
dictated. 

Originally the Japanese planned to perpetuate, on a far vaster scale, 
Dutch colonization schemes in Sumatra; in this they not only encoun- 
tered the same obstacles as had their predecessors, but they found they 
could exploit all of the island’s resources they could use with the man- 
power and machinery locally available. In mid-1943 they seem to have 
transferred the plan to Borneo, where additional labor was required to 
develop such local industries as timber. Many hundreds of male Java- 
nese workers were shipped to Borneo, while smaller groups were sent to 
other areas. 

Unemployment during the Japanese occupation was serious only in 
Malaya. Elsewhere the defense and economic programs of the Japanese, 
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together with the curtailment of alien Asiatic immigration, afforded 
plenty of jobs for those who were willing, or were forced, to work for 
wages paid in inflated currency. 

In the food-surplus countries— Burma, Siam, and Indochina— which 
were also those receiving the most favored political treatment at the 
hands of the Japanese, the areas under rice and allied crops declined. 
The decrease in the number of draft animals through disease and Japa- 
nese requisitioning; the lack of implements; and. above all, the loss of 
former export markets caused the local farmers to cultivate very little 
more than their families required, and there was a marked exodus from 
the agricultural communities to the cities or places of more remunera- 
tive employment. In the countries of food deficiency— Malaya and the 
Outer Islands of the East Indies— the Japanese made great efforts and 
probably succeeded in increasing the area under food-crop cultivation, 
but never to the point of self-sufficiency. The Japanese also arbitrarily 
prohibited certain industries as “nonessential” and shifted the workers 
to others accordingly. 

Very little information is available as to the wages paid during the 
Japanese occupation. Where local labor was limited and native good- 
will was sought, as in Siam, the Japanese seem to have paid high wages 
from the outset. In densely populated areas like Java, wages were re- 
portedly deaeased immediately after the occupation. In time, and with 
the ever greater need for additional labor services, the Japanese per- 
mitted successive wage rises. But nowhere did wage increases keep pace 
with the more rapidly rising cost of living and they had to be supple- 
mented by allowances, medals, and words of praise. The groups that 
suffered most from this disparity were the Asiatic government-servant and 
white-collar class, whose numbers had always exceeded the demand and 
whose services were far less necessary to the Japanese than was manual 
labor. 

Labor legislation was passed only in negative measures of regimenta- 
tion and outlawing of strikes. Nevertheless, reports of strikes periodi- 
cally filtered through the barrage of Japanese propaganda, particularly 
a few that took place in Indochina and Burma. Most of them registered 
grievances against low pay, high living costs, and heavy taxation, but 
some were doubtless of a political character— difficult to distinguish from 
sabotage. Following one strike in 1943, the Cochin-China police arrested 
a number of "communists." In Malaya and Indonesia, control by the 
Japanese military and naval forces was not exercised through any native 
administration, and the strictness of their rule seems to have precluded 
any possible recourse to the strike weapon. 

In Burma, Malaya, and Indonesia the Japanese set up a bewildering 
array of organizations into which the local peoples were regimented by 
communal, occupational, religious, sex, and age groups. Not only did 
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many of these organizations overlap but they were assigned multiple and 
often identical tasks and all were subjected to Japanese “spiritual” indoc- 
trination. Most of their members had to undergo military training and 
perform labor services, ranging from accompanying the Japanese army 
to look after supplies to washing clothes for Nipponese officers. Most 
of the forced labor, however, was required for the construction of defense 
works and communications. Some of those performing such services— 
lured into “volunteering" by the promise of uniforms, additional food, 
and the same treatment as was accorded to Japanese soldiers— were organ- 
ized into picturesquely named Heihos and Sweat Army battalions. While 
these militarized groups probably suffered more than any others, the 
bulk of Southeast Asia's population, wherever they were, performed hard 
labor for the Japanese during a large part of the occupation period. 

Had Japan's gamble in far-flung imperialism not been undertaken at 
so rapid a tempo, and against such overwhelming forces, the occupying 
authorities might have evolved some means of winning over the peoples 
of Southeast Asia before resorting to the harsh and unlimited exploita- 
tion they did. For where the Japanese seemed sincere in their encourage- 
ment of nationalist aspirations, as for a time they appeared to be in 
Burma, the people were far more cooperative than they were in such 
areas as Malaya, which from the outset were scheduled to become colonies 
of Japan. 

The chief victims of the Japanese were undoubtedly those who were 
transplanted to work in foreign lands, most of whom will never return 
to relate their sufferings or to keep alive hatred of the Japanese. How- 
ever, the people as a whole suffered in common from the same hardships 
and the same demands on their services and it cannot be concluded that 
laborers as a class developed any special consciousness as a result of their 
war experience. Their hours of work were probably longer, their pay 
less adequate to their needs and their masters more demanding than the 
Occidentals whom the invasion had displaced, but their grievances and 
aspirations had probably come to be identified with those of their com- 
patriots and their status as laborers was neither more nor less advanced 
than before the war. 


4 

POSTWAR LABOR DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the Japanese surrender, labor movements ^oughout South- 
east Asia have made significant advances in organization, solidarity, and 
political self<onsciousness. Their progress varies from country to conn- 
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try, depending on the stage of development reached before the war, the 
quality of leadership during and after the Japanese occupation, and the 
degree of authority and stability achieved by the present governments. 

While politics are the overwhelming preoccupation everywhere, Indo- 
china and Indonesia have been the scenes of almost continuous warfare 
since V-J Day and have been unable— judging from the limited informa- 
tion available— to produce strong, cohesive labor movements. Siam, al- 
though not badly damaged by Allied bombing, has been absorbed in 
achieving administrative stability amid internal political rivalries and 
in maintaining its sovereign status internationally. The basic reasons 
which prevented the prewar labor movement in Siam from evolving be- 
yond the embryonic stage remain valid. The greatest progress has been 
made in Burma and Malaya, where labor movements were compara- 
tively well delineated before the war and where subsequent conditions 
have combined to further their growth. 

Nowhere in the area has a labor movement developed without politi- 
cal implications and inspiration. Nationalism, in the embrace of so- 
cialism or communism, has been its guiding and dominating force. 
Political leaders have worked upon laborers as the only have-not group 
in an area where the majority of the inhabitants are cultivators who 
possess, or aspire to possess, their own land. It is not accidental that 
peasant unions have been organized only in Burma, the sole country of 
the region where absentee and non-agriculturist landlordism has flour- 
ished and where there is marked ethnic homogeneity. Labor shortages 
exist everywhere as a result of the wartime cessation of immigration and 
the depletion and displacement of existing labor forces, and are aggra- 
vated by the desire of business firms to resume their export trade as 
quickly as possible. 

These factors have placed labor in a particularly favorable position. 
While laborers remain on the whole almost as inarticulate and as closely 
identified with the mass of the population as before the war, they have 
acquired a new political consciousness and a sense of their own indis- 
pensability, as well as a more aggressive leadership. Everywhere their 
economic grievances derive from the growing disparity between increas- 
ing wages and more rapidly rising living costs and from the absence of 
consumer goods and adequate housing in urban areas. Their political 
objectives are those assigned to them by nationalist or communist lead- 
ers, who are using labor as the best spearhead available locally for the 
achievement of their own goals. 

At the present time Malaya and Burma have the only labor move- 
ments in the area worthy of the name. Their prewar economies differed 
widely— Malaya’s resembling that of Sumatra more than Burma— but 
their metropolitan power is parallel and both are committed to a pro- 
labor policy. They are the two countries of Southeast Asia which have 
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been traditionally most dependent on imported labor and their prewar 
labor movements were the most highly developed of any throughout the 
region. 

Nevertheless, the labor movements in these two countries have taken 
different paths. Burma is made up of one predominant race, over- 
whelmingly agricultural and guided by strong nationalist leadership. 
Development of solidarity among Malaya’s laboring class has been re- 
tarded by the tripartite ethnic composition of its population and by the 
country's traditional dependence upon two export industries. Accord- 
ingly, Malaya's labor movement has developed schismatic tendencies 
bordering on mutual hostility and has been influenced by alien Asiatic 
leadership. While in both countries the British Government has not 
as yet formulated any policy toward immigrant workers and has thus 
played into the hands of labor, already in short supply, the effects in the 
two countries have been quite different. Because of Malaya’s lack of a 
self-sufficient economy, its laborers are in a more favorable position to 
press their demands. At the same time they suffer from serious internal 
weaknesses not found in Burma. The government and private firms in 
Malaya — if the planting-mining economy is to survive— will have to make 
greater concessions in order to reconstitute an adequate labor force than 
will the analogous authorities in Burma and Siam. 

The special composition of Malaya’s population and the organization 
of its industries are probably responsible for the development of its 
labor movement from many small unions, organized by subdivisions 
within trades, into a central association. This pyramidal set-up has 
been turned upside down in Burma, where labor was at first organized 
on a very broad basis and then divided into smaller units. In both areas 
the British Government has been making a marked effort to foster labor 
unions and at the same time to divorce them from political programs 
and ideologies. But since the nationalists throughout the area have 
chosen the labor movement as their chief medium for the achievement 
of the socio-political revolution they desire, it is unlikely that this at- 
tempt will prove successful. The laborers of Southeast Asia still feel 
themselves to be, above all, members of their own national or ethnic 
communities and have only secondarily developed a consciousness of a 
class apart. The whole area is too little industrialized to be fertile 
ground for a labor movement, strictly speaking. When trade unionism 
is discussed in referring to the labor movements now budding in South- 
east Asia, it should be borne in mind that little more than its nomencla- 
ture has been borrowed from Occidental labor organization. 

Throughout Southeast Asia the various governments have begged two 
outstanding questions affecting local labor problems— agricultural in- 
debtedness and land tenancy, and the control of Asiatic immigration. 
In regard to the former, nothing has been done thus far and one can 
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only surmise that a development of the cooperative movements will be 
furthered as the one policy free from international complications. As 
to the immigration of Indians and Chinese, the local governments seem 
unable to chart a course between the Scylla of indigenous nationalist 
sentiment and the Charybdis of demands from the governments of India 
and China. The latter today are in a far stronger position than before 
the war to insist that improved working conditions and greater political 
privileges be accorded to such of their nationals as they permit to emi- 
grate to Southeast Asia. 

Any restoration of the prewar planting-mining economy will depend 
upon the resumption of Asiatic immigration. But management will be 
forced to grant better working and living conditions and possibly the 
governments will have to concede a more privileged political position to 
immigrant Indian and Chinese laborers. On the other hand, native 
nationalists throughout the area will try to curtail such immigration and 
will oppose granting political privileges to alien Asiatics who, they be- 
lieve, will continue to feel a primary loyalty to their homelands. These 
opposing forces have already locked horns on the citizenship clause em- 
bodied in the Malayan Union plan— tlie first postwar attempt to amelio- 
rate the political position of alien Asiatics— and the British Government 
has not yet resolved the equally important immigration issue. 

No matter what constitutional changes emerge from the current politi- 
cal crisis in Southeast Asia, the governments set up throughout the area 
will have to face the same labor and minority problems as did their 
predecessors. The urge toward industrialization received an impetus 
from the Japanese occupation, though the synchronous growth in the 
industries of China and India (not to mention Japan’s continuing need 
for export markets) will offer sharper competition to the nascent indus- 
tries of the region. Moreover, shortages of labor and fuel in most of 
Southeast Asia cannot but curtail the expansion of even light industries 
and may prevent any immediate and effective way of satisfying the desire 
of nationalists for the establishment of large-scale and heavy industries. 

The region seems destined to remain for some time predominantly a 
source of raw materials and a market for the industrial output of its 
neighbors. Before the war certain sections of these countries had entered 
the phase of commercialized agriculture and mining, and of processing 
the output— distinct advances over the traditional economies. This trend 
is now being accentuated, although it is influenced by such wartime 
developments as that of the synthetic-rubber industry. In any case the 
form of international organization set up to control production and sales 
will be different from that of the past, in which the colonial producer 
interests predominated. In the immediate postwar period, world short- 
ages of the commodities produced by Southeast Asia have created a 
market eager for all its major output. 
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GENERAL LABOR SITUATION 

It was the British Government’s original goal to create a body of peas- 
ant proprietors as a means of developing Lower Burma. But as Burmese 
peasants could not be attracted from up-country at a sufficiently rapid 
tempo to keep pace with the delta’s agricultural commercialization, the 
government encouraged the immigration of Indians. Although the first 
groups imported failed to form a settled agricultural community in 
Lower Burma, they did reveal to the government the potentialities of 
nearby India as an unlimited source of labor for Burma’s rapidly expand- 
ing rice, timber, and oil industries. 

At the outset there was no competition between the two racial groups; 
the Indians’ contributions in converting the delta’s wastelands were 
chiefly industrial and commercial, and the Burmese played the greater 
part in actual cultivation. The Indian immigrants fitted tidily into the 
country’s economy, arriving in time to harvest the crop and then to sup- 
ply the labor demand for the equally seasonal milling industry. 

The amount of wasteland available for rice culture in the delta was so 
large and so cheap that for twenty years— and especially between 1900 and 
1906— there was a phenomenal expansion of the industry. Simultaneously 
there was a movement of the indigenous population from the towns to 
these newly opened areas. This speeded up not only the growth of com- 
mercial agriculture but also that of industries closely connected with the 
disposal of agricultural products. The Burmese confined themselves 
largely to the expansion of rice production, and the labor deficiency in 
other fields was made good principally by Indians. Even in agriculture 
itself the rapid expansion created such a dearth of workers at harvest time 
that the delta rice farmers came to rely increasingly on Indian labor, 
rather than upon the irregular indigenous workers who came down from 
Upper Burma only when a poor harvest occurred there. 

Indian labor soon swamped the Burmese labor market in every line of 
enterprise. Except for a few clerkships, no Burmese could find employ- 
ment with navigation companies or with the railroads. They had no 
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better luck with the Public Works Department, which hired Indians even 
as postmen.^ Although the Indians in this way soon succeeded in getting 
a stranglehold on the development of the delta, the British annexation of 
Upper Burma presented the now more awakened indigenous peoples with 
greater opportunities for employment on the railroads and in public 
works. Mandalay’s streetcars were staffed with Burmese, at a time when 
Indians had things all their own way in the country’s capital. The in- 
troduction of gasoline engines, in particular, gave Burmese new voca- 
tional opportunities which they were now more alert to seize. Soon they 
acquired almost a monopoly of the available jobs as stokers on steamers 
using oil fuel. Because of their advantages over Indians in the matter of 
literacy, the growing printing business became largely their province. 

In those fields where they were able to gain a foothold, Burmese held 
their own and justified the feeling that they could and should play a 
larger role in their country’s economic development. They were no 
longer willing to be limited to agricultural and rural interests while the 
industrial and urban life of their country was dominated by aliens. They 
resented the fact that where Burmese labor was employed it was super- 
vised by foreigners and compensated on unequal terms. They came to 
feel, above all, that the watertight racial compartments set up in many 
vocations were a consequence of their domination by a foreign govern- 
ment, forgetting that until very recently their own lack of interest in 
such matters and their distaste for monotonous and sustained work had 
been the main reasons why the exploitation of the country’s resources had 
so largely passed into the hands of others. 

Conditions that prevailed in the period between the wars modified the 
situation considerably. While there was, and still is, a large amount of 
unused arable land, it is of the type which does not lend itself to profit- 
able cultivation without a heavy capital outlay. Burmese methods of 
cultivation were so little improved that the crop yields remained virtu- 
ally static, and competition grew between the Burmese and Indians for a 
share in urban employment, especially for the skilled occupations that 
were for so long an undisputed Indian preserve. While tibe spirit of 
Indian-Burmese rivalry became more violent during the last prewar 
years, it was of longer standing than the comparatively recent desire 
shown by the Burmese to replace the British as well as the Indians in 
administrative posts. 

The native demand for the Burmanization of all professions, busi- 
nesses, and labor forces antedated the country’s separation from India, 
but it became more acute when the existence of a constitution permitted 
the free expression of this and other grievances. The economic depres- 
sion brought about a greater replacement of Europeans with Asiatics but 

1 Furnivall, J. S., The Political Economy of Burma, Rangoon, 1931, p. 162. Revised 
in 1938 by J. R. Andrus. 
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Burmese still made little headway in displacing Indians in the lower 
posts and even less in ousting British incumbents from the higher offices. 
They complained that, even after separation, the terms of their agree- 
ment with India permitted nationals of that country not only to come 
freely into Burma, but to continue to staff the defense services and such 
large employers of labor as the Post and Telegraph and Public Works De- 
partments. Britons, even in recent years, were still recruited in the home 
country and in India to fill the more important posts. 

Early in 1939, the government proposed the optional retirement of 
civil servants upon completion of twenty-five years of service. The pur- 
pose was to relieve the ever-more-acute problem of unemployment among 
the educated Burmese, who claimed that they could fill the same posts at 
a lesser cost to the country because of the elimination of paid leave to 
England and of the allowances allotted to enable Britons to adjust them- 
selves to a tropical country. 

The report of the Committee on Public Services, set up in June 1939 
and composed of members of the Legislature under the chairmanship of 
Sir Joseph Maung Gyi, recommended measures that went much further 
than did those of the earlier Fiscal Committee in the direction of Bur- 
manizing the administration. This committee recommended that re- 
cruitment to all services, including the saaosanct Secretary of State serv- 
ices, should in the future be confined to persons domiciled in Burma. 
Also it wanted to obliterate all differences in the wage-scale between 
Europeans and Asiatics. Since all appointments did not come within the 
competence of the government (Class I of the Civil Service and Class I 
of the Police Service being appointed in London), European recruitment 
could not be entirely stopped. But the same results might be achieved 
indirectly by rendering the conditions of work in such services unattrac- 
tive to non-Burmese candidates.® The strongly nationalistic trend of the 
whole report was most clearly shown by passages recording the commit- 
tee’s views and recommendations on subjects for which it had no compe- 
tence, especially in the recommendation that the recruitment for all 
Burma’s services should be the province of the country’s ministers. This 
view became an obsession with Burmese nationalists and it colored al- 
most all of the committee’s recommendations. 

The war brought something of a truce. The defense services were 
thrown open to Burmese. Not only did the recruitment of Britons from 
the United Kingdom stop, but the compulsory military service required 
of those resident in Burma produced staff depletions which in many 
cases were filled by Burmese.® While the elimination of Britons from the 
higher posts was, to some extent, automatically effected by war conditions, 
the curtailment of Indian employment became a burning issue. 

s Rangoon Times, January 28, 1941. 

*Ibid., March 5, 1941. 
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The position of Indian labor in Burma was complex, both from the in- 
ternal and the external aspects. It was complicated by Burma’s long 
administrative association with India, by Britain's continuing relations 
with both countries, by the attitude of Indian nationalists regarding the 
position of their compatriots in Burma, and by Burma’s increasing de- 
pendence on India as a source of supply and to a lesser extent as a mar- 
ket. From the internal angle, this problem was perhaps even more in- 
volved. The better equipped and more experienced Indians were solidly 
entrenched throughout the whole of the country’s economic life. Indian 
capital remained of paramount importance to farming, and Indian labor 
was still the cheapest and the most abundant. 

These were long-standing factors. Of more recent growth, dating 
mainly from the world economic depression, was the rise of a landless 
Burmese proletariat created by the acquisition of so much of the coun- 
try’s arable land by Indian creditors. Attacked thus in their agricultural 
stronghold, and unable to dislodge these aliens from their dominating 
positions in urban employment, the Burmese manifested their resentment 
against the Indians’ status in the country by the riots of 1938. While the 
subsequent appointment of an Agent by the Government of India to 
look after the interests of Indian laborers in Burma did something to 
solve that group’s problems, it did not protect the life and property of 
Indian residents in Burma other than laborers, nor solve the existing 
Indian-Burman competition for employment, or regulate the immigra- 
tion of Indians into Burma. The Enquiry Committee had indicated the 
latter as one of the major causes of the riots. 

The outbreak of 1938 was the violent release of an Indian-Burman 
tension that had been endemic since the turn of the century. The Indi- 
ans, whose aloofness from the Burmese did not help mutual understand- 
ing, were resented as alien landowners, moneylenders, and competitors in 
almost every sphere of life except in agricultural production. Their out- 
look on life was very different from that of the Burmese. The expatri- 
ated Indians living in Burma were, generally speaking, a hard people 
whose materialism and caste system were distasteful to the easy-going and 
democratic Burmese. 

While it could hardly be said that the Chinese were popular in the 
country, they were far more akin, spiritually and physically, to the Bur- 
mese than were the Indians. They were not so numerous, and they did 
not lend money on the security of land; they were chiefly artisans and 
merchants who did not compete with the Burmese on anything like the 
same scale. In contrast to the recent trend prevailing among the over- 
seas Chinese in Malaya, Siam, and Indochina, the Chinese rarely brought 
their women to Burma, and the result was more extensive intermarriage 
and identification with Burmese life. The inter-war period changed 
their status somewhat, though to a lesser degree than in the case of the 
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Indians, and there was a demand for restrictions upon the entry of both 
Asiatic groups into the country. The seething frustration of the landless 
and indebted Burmese, who were faced with the prospect of a lowered 
standard of living, gave rise to an intense nationalism directed against the 
foreigner, who had made the Burmese feel like strangers in their own 
land. Separation from India was first hailed and then denounced by 
them because the results failed to live up to the promises held out— 
namely that it heralded the extinction of the alien moneylender and of 
the whole regime of the “Kalas" the contemptuous term under which the 
Burmese lump all Indians. 

Since, by the terms of the separation agreement, the Burmese were un- 
able for a period of three years to alter the status quo, they resorted to 
the indirect device of reserving certain fields of employment to the in- 
digenous people. In addition to their campaign for the Burmanization of 
the central administration, the nationalists exerted pressure on the Cor- 
poration of Rangoon to reserve 90 per cent of employment to natives. 
This entailed a long struggle, and eventually was scaled down to one-half 
on the ground that there were not enough qualified Burmese. Burmese 
members of the Legislature repeatedly queried the government, not only 
regarding the degree to which its own services were being Burmanized, 
but also as to how far it used its powers to require business firms in the 
country to employ Burmese. In 1940, when the government was nego- 
tiating new leases with the teak companies, it stipulated as one condi- 
tion of their renewal that Burmese must be employed to fill one-half of 
the positions on their superior staffs.* In answer to pointed inquiries 
as to what was the government’s policy in assuring the employment of 
Burmese in such large concerns as Steel Brothers, the Burma Oil Com- 
pany, the Rangoon Electric Company, and the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company, the Ministry cautiously stated that it was encouraging their 
hiring of Burmese labor, but that the restriction of foreign immigration 
would automatically increase the percentage.® 

The regulation of Indian immigration, in turn, had to wait upon the 
findings of the Baxter Commission, appointed in 1939 as a result of the 
riots of the preceding year, for the specific purpose of informing the ap- 
prehensive and ignorant Burmese public as to the status of Indian labor 
in their country. It was hoped that the public was not so thoroughly 
prejudiced that it could not appreciate the facts of the case, which were 
for the first time to be made available to them. However, even the ap- 
pointment of this commission was the subject of misunderstanding. It 
was taken in some quarters as being designed expressly for the purpose 
of making out a case for immigration restriction, whereas its primary pur- 


s/bid., August 31, 1940. 
■/bid., April 17. 1941. 
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pose was to test and correct current ideas on the subject and to see if a 
system of control was actually necessary. 

Baxter’s report dispelled the popular impression that unrestricted In- 
dian immigration would bring about a noticeable change in the character 
of Burma’s religious and social customs; that Indians were driving Bur- 
mese into poverty and unemployment; and that Indians used Burma as a 
convenience, only coming there when conditions were bad in India and 
remaining just long enough to take rice out of Burmese mouths, without 
giving anything in return. On the contrary the report showed that the 
flow of immigration was automatically decreasing; that the surplus of 
incoming over outgoing Indians was declining; that the growth of the 
Indian population in Burma was slowing down, if it had not already 
ceased; in short that there was no danger of Burma’s being flooded with 
Indians or of becoming Indianized. Baxter’s provisional conclusion, in 
the absence of complete statistical information regarding the current sit- 
uation, was that the flow of immigrants was not dependent upon local 
conditions in India but followed the demand for labor created by fluctu- 
ations in Burma’s prosperity. 

Although limited to the field of industrial employment, the Baxter in- 
quiry established several important facts. Most fundamental perhaps 
was that, although 67.5 per cent of the total workers in Burma’s indus- 
tries were Indians as compared with 30.7 per cent Burmese, and among 
unskilled workers 69.5 per cent were Indians as against 29.7 per cent 
Burmese, during the period of maximum employment,® since 1934 the 
Burmese had gained a larger proportion of the increased opportunities 
for employment. 

Although by 1939 there had been an increase of 17.4 per cent in the 
numbers of all workers of all grades and races compared with the num- 
bers employed on the corresponding date in 1934, the increase in the 
number of Indians employed was only 10.2 per cent whereas the increase 
in the number of Burmese employed was as high as 32 per cent. An 
even more striking relative improvement was shown in the employment 
of Burmese among the skilled workers, where it represented an increase 
of 42.5 per cent over the number of skilled Burmese employed in 1934. 
During this same period the number of skilled Indian laborers had grown 
by 21.4 per cent. 

Probably the most controversial aspect of Baxter’s Report lay in its 
assessment of the possibility and merits of replacing Indian laborers by 
Burmese. The issue seemed to hinge upon the changing and differing 
living conditions of the two groups. Until the 1930’s, the typical Bur- 
mese was a member, of a moderately prosperous agricultural family, fairly 
carefree by temperament, not overfond of arduous labor, and content to 


• Baxter, James, Report on Indian Immigration, Rangoon, 1941, p. 68, 
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be supported by his family during workless periods. The Indian, on the 
other hand, came from a grossly overpopulated region and belonged to 
an undivided family system in which the young men who could not ob- 
tain employment locally were expected, under penalty of severing for- 
ever their family ties, to go elsewhere for work and from their wages to 
remit sums for the family’s maintenance. The world economic depression 
and possibly the increased population of Burma produced a marked 
change in Burmese living conditions. Whatever its main cause, there 
grew among the Burmese a steadier and more persistent demand for work 
as unskilled laborers. This, in turn, aggravated their competition with, 
and animosity toward, the Indians. Baxter found employers unanimous 
in favoring Indians for dull, arduous, and monotonous tasks, but equally 
united in their conviction that Burmese more readily understood intri- 
cate work and were far more desirous of obtaining positions as skilled 
artisans than as unskilled laborers. Physically the Burmese were as 
strong if not stronger than the Indians so that the former’s attitude was 
apparently psychological. The Burmese were not— at least not yet— pre- 
pared to work arduously and mechanically for long hours, at a low wage, 
far from home, and without freedom on their traditional holidays. If 
the two groups were working together, the Burmese apparently assumed 
that the heavier and dirtier tasks would be performed by the docile and 
submissive Indians, but if Burmese alone were employed they would per- 
form the same labor as Indians, only more slowly. 

The relative status of Indians and Burmese varied from industry to 
industry. In sawmilling the situation had crystallized. The Indians did 
the heavy work (Rs. 16 a month and upwards), lived in barracks, and 
remitted a portion of their wages to India. The Burmese, starting in 
some clerical position (beginning at Rs. 25 a month), worked their way 
up to the position of skilled supervisor or clerk, seemed to assume the 
right to boss the Indians, and required far better living conditions. The 
memo submitted by four European timber firms in Rangoon indicated 
that if Burmese alone were employed, their production costs would rise 
appreciably. In metalliferous mining the Burmese normally refused to 
work underground, or in any occupation requiring shift work, so that 
comparatively few Burmese were employed. Attempts made to mix 
Burmese and Indian crews in the inland navigation vessels and in gov- 
ernment dockyards were so unsatisfactory that they provoked threats of 
strikes. The Indians, long entrenched in such occupations, preferred to 
employ their own caste, and the Burmese were averse to the long training 
period required, the prolonged absences from home, and duty shifts of 
twenty-four hours. Yet in many skilled and semi-skilled occupations, of- 
fering variety and calling for initiative, Burmese were already replacing 
Indians. What delayed the process was the policy followed by some firms 
of encouraging the sons of existing employees to enter the same field and. 
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more important, the scarcity of Burmese capitalist-businessmen who 
would naturally be prone to hire their own compatriots. The crux of the 
whole problem— to what extent were the Burmese available or willing to 
work in the same positions currently occupied by Indians— was unknown 
and would remain so until some system of registration for unemployed 
workers was set up. 

From the standpoint of the Burmese officials who negotiated the im- 
migration-restriction agreement with the Government of India, the Bax- 
ter Report supported their policy: while they would recognize a privi- 
leged class of Indians domiciled in Burma, they insisted that those com- 
ing into the country should not retain a divided loyalty— they would have 
to identify themselves either with Burma or with India. If Indians had 
contributed to the prosperity of Burma, they had also enriched themselves 
in the process and should not begrudge paying back a small portion of 
their profits in the form of fees and taxes. 

Unfortunately, instead of using the Indo-Burmese immigration agree- 
ment (a consequence of the Baxter Report) as an opportunity to prevent 
their compatriots from enduring such humiliating and miserable condi- 
tions of life and labor in a foreign land, the Indians in India regarded the 
restrictions placed upon Indian immigration into Burma as an insult to 
them and to their country. Equally unfortunately, from the viewpoint 
of the effectiveness of this and other measures in Burma, racial prejudices 
had permeated too deeply for the Burmese public to grasp the main fact 
presented in the Baxter Report— that Burma did not have to face an 
unmanageable influx of immigrants whose movements bore no relation 
to the country’s needs. The Burmese, as a whole, continued to regard 
emotionally what was essentially a practical, economic problem. 


2 

TYPES OF LABOR 


Agricultural 

Burma stands out in its true perspective as an almost exclusively rural 
country when it is realized that in 1931, out of a total worker population 
of 6.66 millions, 65 per cent were engaged directly in agricultural culti- 
vation and stock-raising. In the census of that year, 6.5 millions out of 
the total laboring population were grouped, in the proportion of three to 
one, under the two heads of producers of raw materials and preparers 
and suppliers of material substances. 

Burmese. In the period of the depression which followed the First 
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World War, there developed a marked trend, in Lower Burma particu- 
larly, for indigenous peasant proprietors to lose their land to money- 
lenders and to become tenants or, in some cases, agricultural laborers. It 
was generally the best land which was taken from the peasants, since 
moneylenders were often unwilling to lend on the security of inferior 
land. During the decade between 1921 and 1931 cultivating owners de- 
clined from 50.6 per cent of the total of some 2.5 million engaged in 
farming to 30.9 per cent of the total. The percentage of tenant-farmers 
remained substantially unchanged (22.3 per cent in 1921 and 23.0 per 
cent in 1931) and agricultural laborers rose from 27.1 per cent of the total 
to 40.1 per cent; this trend continued until 1936 when the position ap- 
pears to have been stabilized at least temporarily. 

Though by tradition and inclination the Burmese is a farmer, he alter- 
nately works hard, moderately, or not at all. During the planting season 
the rice farmer labors long hours. Thereafter he and the women of his 
family are occupied no less strenuously in transplanting. No horses are 
used as draft animals, and most of the field and road work is done by 
water buffaloes and bullocks. The latter are more prevalent in the dry 
zone, where they can endure tropical conditions, while the former are 
used more extensively in the delta. Crops are harvested by hand and the 
only progress noted has been in the use of an improved plow. To some 
extent tractors have been used on government farms and by a few of the 
wealthier landowners, but generally speaking power farming is not 
adapted to paddy cultivation nor to the purses of rice farmers. Between 
the very active periods of planting, transplanting, and harvest, the farmer 
works with gentle moderation, and after the crop has been garnered he 
has some months of almost total agricultural inactivity. 

Indians. For some decades after the annexation of Pegu (1852) the 
government’s policy was the active promotion of migration on the part of 
farmers from India to Burma, in order to accelerate the development of 
Burma’s great arable wastelands and to relieve congestion in the most 
poverty-stricken areas of India.^ Direct encouragement of such migra- 
tion, however, was so consistently unsuccessful tlrat the Famine Commis- 
sioners, reviewing the whole question in 1858, expressed preference for 
leaving the problem to private agencies, although still advocating the 
desirability of relieving overpopulated regions in India. Subsequently 
the government made two grants of land, comprising about 27,000 and 
15,000 acres, in Pegu and Toungoo districts respectively, on the under- 
standing that colonists would be mainly Indians recruited from India. 
When it became increasingly evident that colonization of the waste areas 
was proceeding satisfactorily through the emigration of Burmese from 
Upper Burma to the delta, the government very soon changed its policy. 


r Ibid,, p. 44. 
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claiming that “it was neither expedient nor necessary to encoiurage the 
settlement on the land of non-indigenous races.”® Moreover, it appeared 
from a government-inspired inquiry made in 1908, that the objectives of 
the grant had not been realized. The Indians had not been recruited 
from the congested areas of India; they were paying comparatively high 
rents; and they were introducing neither new crops nor better agricul- 
tural methods. Furthermore, they lived in small enclaves, apart from 
neighboring Burmese farmers. There was no further government- 
assisted immigration, and the Indian agricultural population, which com- 
prised 30 per cent of all Indian earners and working dependents in 1931, 
had found their way into Burma without any intervention on the part 
of the government. 

The percentage of Indians classified as engaged in "ordinary cultiva- 
tion” has been considerably influenced by the situation in Arakan, where 
there has been a large Indian population established on the land. But, 
if Arakan were excluded, the Indian percentage of 3.9 would fall to 2.7, 
and the indigenous percentage would rise to 96.7. Throughout Burma, 
family agricultural labor was the rule. Even in the monocultural region 
of the delta neighbors were called in to supplement family labor and 
Indian gangs were seldom employed. 

Arakan was exceptional since at the time of the 1931 census, 38 per 
cent (43,570) of all Indian non-cultivating owners, cultivating owners, 
and tenant cultivators in Burma, were located in that area. Although 
practically all of the increase in the area occupied by non-agriculturists 
in the thirteen principal rice-growing districts of Lower Burma was ac- 
counted for by the increased areas occupied by the Chettyars, it did not 
necessarily follow that the number of Indian non-cultivating owners had 
increased in the same proportion. There was, indeed, some increase in 
their total— a comparatively small number owning large land acreages. 

Indian immigration into Arakan has had a special character, owing 
primarily to the existence of a land frontier with India across which 
movement is easy, quick, and cheap. In 1931 about 97 per cent of the 
Indian population of Arakan (predominantly Chittagonians) was concen- 
trated in Akyab district; out of the 1,008,538 forming the total population 
of Arakan, Indians numbered 217,801.® The great majority of the 
Chittagonian population (84 per cent in Akyab) was bom in Burma and 
the sex ratio among them was far more nearly normal than among Indi- 
ans elsewhere in the country. Every year, however, from 20,000 to 40,000 
coolies entered Akyab from Chittt^ong, the bulk of whom came to reap 
the paddy crop and returned after the harvest was over. The nearness 
of their homes and the small amount of money required for the journey 


»Ibid. 

s Ibid., p. 49. 
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made their sojourn in Burma far shorter than that of the average Indian 
immigrant. Witnesses were unanimous in their testimony before the 
Baxter Commission that a restriction of this seasonal immigration was 
desirable, on the grounds that it was resented equally by the settled 
Chittagonians and the Arakanese. It appears that the resident popula- 
tion, of whatever origin, could not compete with the cheap labor sup- 
plied by the immigrant, whose standard of living was lower than theirs, 
and who were superior as workers. A restriction of their immigration 
would inevitably result in an increase in wages which, in turn, would 
bring forth an ample supply of local labor. Baxter, however, was not 
convinced that some supplementary immigrant labor would not still be 
required for the harvest season. 

Chinese. Agricultural and forest laborers accounted for only 6.4 per 
cent of all the Chinese in Burma at the time of the 1931 census. 

Industrial 

The total industrial population of Burma before the war was small, 
and rice-milling, which was widely distributed throughout the country, 
accounted for about half of all the factory workers. The number of fac- 
tory laborers barely exceeded 100,000, although a great many artisans 
and part-time domestic workers worked independently. The size of in- 
dustrial units was generally small, as shown by the definition of a factory 
(under the 1934 Act) as “a premise in which power is used in aid of a 
manufacturing process and in which twenty or more workers are em- 
ployed, or ten in the case of rice mills.”^® 

At the end of the First World War there existed about five hundred fac- 
tories employing some 71,000 persons. With the growth of small rice 
mills the number expanded, but the increase in the number of factories 
and of employees did not always tally. The pre-depression peak in the 
number of factories was not subsequently surpassed, and the maximum 
figure of employees— over 100,000 in 1928— has never since been equalled. 

A characteristic of Burma’s industries before the war was their tran- 
siency. In 1939, for example, sixty-four new factories opened but fifty- 
five closed down; forty-six new rice mills were started but twenty-two 
others ceased to function. Among the new establishments were a quinine 
tablet factory (a jail industry); a tile factory; and a barytes crushing mill. 
Even the most interesting among the newcomers, a maize-starch factory, 
was avowedly temporary as it had been set up in conjunction with the 
Pegu Yomas water-supply scheme. At the end of 1940 there were in 
Burma 1,088 factories falling within the scope of the 1934 Act, or two 
more than existed the preceding year. 

10 spate, O. H., “Beginnings of Industrialization in Burma," Economic Geography, 
January 1941. 
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In the last year before the Pacific War, the total number of workers em- 
ployed in Burma’s factories, expressed as a daily average, was 89,383, 
compared with 87,946 the preceding year. Perennial factories employed 
84,184 and seasonal establishments, 5,199. The increase was spread 
fairly evenly over the main industries, except that rice-milling showed a 
decrease of some 800 workers. In the Federated Shan States, which were 
analyzed separately in the Labor Department’s report, the eleven exist- 
ing factories employed 3,676 men and fifty-five women in 1940. Of these, 
ten establishments were connected with silver and lead mining and one 
was a tea factory. 

Rice-milling. At the season of maximum employment the milling of 
rice normally took one-third of all the workers engaged in industry. Also 
it contributed in an average year over 40 per cent of the total value of 
all commodities exported to other countries. About 83 per cent of the 
total of 673 rice mills were classed in 1939 as small mills, individually em- 
ploying less than 100 workers, or 32.5 per cent of the total number of 
workers in the industry, whereas each of the large mills employed more 
than 500 workers. 

The increase in the number of mills between 1934 and 1939 signified 
the establishment of small up-country mills engaged principally in the 
preparation of rice for the local market. To a secondary extent, such 
mills worked under contract to their larger colleagues in the seaports 
which virtually controlled the export trade in rice. This growth repre- 
sented the recovery of an industry which had suffered seriously from the 
depression. It was also associated with an important change in the pro- 
portion of Indians engaged in rice-milling. Although there seems to 
have been no significant alteration in the puroportion of Indians employed 
as unskilled workers in this industry, in the skilled categories the per- 
centage of Indians decreased by as much as 12.4 per cent between 1934 
and 1939. This change was apparently related to the growth of up- 
country mills; to the comparative immobility of Burmese laborers, which 
has tended to restrict them to employment offered in their home dis- 
tricts; and to the foreign ownership of the large mills, which catered to 
the export trade and were naturally inclined to recruit workers from the 
comparatively fluid supply of Indian laborers in the south. The extent 
to which the Burmese participated in their country’s major industry was 
correlated with the size and ownership of the mills, the Burmese gener- 
ally being employed in equal numbers with Indians in the smaller mills 
but decreasing to a very small fraction in larger seaport establishments. 

Mining. The majority of the permanent labor force employed in 
mines and quarries has been Indian— roughly 45 per cent of those engaged 
in skilled work and somewhat over 60 per cent of those employed as un- 


it Baxter Rqwrt, p. 65. 
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skilled workers.^® Almost all of these Indians were immigrants, more 
than 97 per cent of those engaged in mining having been born outside of 
Bmrma. Chinese labor was employed principally in the Shan States 
(Yunnanese who worked in Burma during the dry season) and to a lesser 
degree in Tavoy and Mergui. In the more isolated mines it was found 
that only Gurkha labor would remain for any length of dme. Mine 
owners tried to lure the local inhabitants to hire out their services to 
reduce the heavy labor turnover, but since most of Burma’s mines were 
situated in sparsely settled and generally unarable areas, most of the 
labor had to be brought in from other regions. 

Few indigenous laborers were employed in metallic mining; they were 
much more numerous in the exploitation of non-metallic minerals. In 
the middle and late 1930's there occurred an appreciable contraction in 


TABLE II: NUMBER OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES IN BURMA* 



All Burma 

All Burma 1940 

Rangoon Only 

Industry 

A. 

Government and Local 
Fund factories 

1940 

1939 

Perennial 

Seasonal Perennial 

Seasonal 

6,994 

6565 

6,940 

54 

2,088 


Textiles 

Woolen mills 

430 

420 

430 




Engineering 

4,802 

4508 

4,802 


1,1% 


Dockyard 

806 

730 

806 


742 


General 

187 

129 

187 


174 


Ordnance factories. . 

516 

162 

516 




Railroad workshops. 

3593 

3,187 

3,293 


276 


Printing presses 

1,302 

1556 

1.302 


681 


Sawmills 

no 

85 

no 


110 


Cotton ginning and 
baling 

54 

64 


54 



Leather and shoes 

130 

108 

J30 




Sewage and pumping. 

42 


42 


% 


■Quinine tablets 

63 

63 

63 


63 


Water pumping 

61 

61 

61 

•• 



B. 

All other factories 

82,389 

81,681 

77,291 

5,098 

23,047 


Textiles 

2,423 

2,495 

2.423 



Engineering 

5,701 

5,376 

5,701 


3541 


Minerals and metals.. 

7,990 

7,579 

7,990 

, , 

9X7 


Food, drink, tobacco . . 

43,902 

44,579 

42,516 

1,386 

8583 


Chemicals, dyes 

4,356 

4512 

4,356 

2.912 


. Paper and Anting . . . 

U79 

1,156 

1,379 


1,379 


Wood, stone, glass 

11,936 

11,365 

11,936 


5,336 


Cotton gins, presses . . . 

3,712 

3,497 

. , 

3,7i2 


Miscellaneous 

Rubber, rope, etc... 

990 

1,076 

990 


169 



• Annual Report on the working of the Factories Act in Burma, 1940, pp. 12-13. 
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the volume of labor required in the oil industry, both in the refineries 
and at the wells, apparently because of the completion of construction 
work. Baxter’s analysis indicates that during that period there was a 
slight increase in the number of Indians employed in the skilled cate- 
gories but a decrease in those doing unskilled work and it appeared 
likely that Biurmese were being employed in an increasing extent in the 
unskilled labor associated with the normal routine of the oilfields. 

Textiles. For many years the total number of persons registered as 
employed in the cotton-textile industry was around 6,000 to 7,000, over 
lialf of whom were employed by the gins. Yet, according to the 1931 
census, there were 234,892 persons in Burma engaged in cotton spinning, 
sizing, and weaving— the majority of whom were part-time workers, 
mainly women, performing their tasks outside the factories. Probably 
only 1 per cent of the persons engaged in the cotton industry were urban 
as against 99 per cent dwelling in rural areas. 

The growth of cotton mills in the dry zone represented one of the more 
important recent industrial developments in Burma. However, most of 
the newer mills were on a very small scale so that — as in the rice-milling 
industry — the growth in employment was not commensurate with the nu- 
merical increase in units. The cotton industry expanded in an area and 
under conditions which were very different from those of the Indianized 
sections of Rangoon and the south. Consequently Indian labor did not 
succeed in penetrating it to any appreciable extent. In 1940 only about 
one-eighth of the skilled and one-fifth of the unskilled workers were 
Indian. This industry has been seasonal in Burma, and the labor force, 
especially at the period of maximum employment, was recruited princi- 
pally from among Burmese living in the districts adjacent to the mills. 

Saufmilling. The preparation of timber, particularly teak, was such a 
well-established industry in Burma that there was over recent years little 
variation in the number of workers employed. The increase in the total 
number of workers employed from 1935 to 1939 was due to a revival in 
the export trade of teak, after the depression conditions prevailing in the 
early 1930’s. 

Statistics indicate the persistent hold which skilled Indian workers have 
enjoyed, without significant variation, during the five years preceding the 
war. In the same period, the proportion of Indians obtaining employ- 
ment as unskilled workers decreased by approximately 5 per cent. Out 
of the total of 102 sawmills, the 10 mills each, employing more than 200' 
workers accounted for 52 per cent of the whole industry, whereas over 
92 units were much smaller establishments. In the latter the Burmese 
were more than holding their own, but their percentage in the large 
Rangoon mills shrank to a very small proportion. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of Indians engaged in forestry as a whole in Burma was small, amount- 
ing in 1931 to only 2.2 per cent out of a total of 52,728. 
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Public Service 

Laborers in public services were heterogeneous in character and en- 
gaged in the various transport services as well as in road work, water 
supply, etc. In the second half of the last decade there occurred a 
steady expansion in the activities of public services, amounting to an in- 
crease of 6,000 in the number of workers employed over the years 1934-39. 
During that period the percentage of Indians among the skilled workers 
employed showed no significant variation. This was due partly to the 
fact that skilled workers in services such as transport and those employed 
by public bodies, such as the municipalities and the port of Rangoon, 
were normally engaged for long-term periods so that there was little op- 
portunity for a rapid increase in the number of Burmese employed, 
despite the growing nationalistic demand for a 50 per cent Burmanization 
of such industries. In the unskilled categories the case was different; in 
these there was a decline of about 10 per cent in the proportionate em- 
ployment of Indian workers. 

Hatidicrafts 

Handicrafts, more important than large-scale industry in Burma, were 
carried on primarily in the rural districts and in most cases by part-time 
workers, though some towns became famous for their craft output. A 
large proportion of Burma’s pottery, clothing, and articles of daily use was 
made by village artisans who carried on such work in conjunction with 
otlier activities. Most of the textile producers and those engaged in the 
food industries were residents of the countryside, the metal and chemi- 

TABLE III; NUMBER EMPLOYED IN COTTAGE INDUSTRIES IN BURMA, 19S1 * 


Industries Number 

Cotton spinning, sizing, and weaving 234,892 

Lacquer workers, makers of bamboo and wood products 66,462 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers, etc 51,190 

Silk spinning and weaving 45,908 

Carpenters, turners, and joiners 42,260 

Toddy drawers 36,434 

Manufacturers of tobacco 24,296 

Makers of jewelry and ornaments 21,680 

Blacksmiths and other iron workers 12,997 

Workers in other non-precious metals 9,988 

Potters and makers of earthenware 12,454 

Boot, shoe, sandal, and clog makers 8,394 

Condiment and candy makers 8,164 

Makers of hats, caps, umbrellas, etc. 6,213 


* Somewhat less than half the persons listed were full-time workers. In a few cases, 
such as cotton spinning, a small part of the total consisted of workers in urban factories. 
The proportion so employed was, however, never over 1 per cent. 
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cal industries being the only ones with about half of their workers living 
in urban areas, and the majority of them were employed outside of 
factories. 

According to the census report of 1931, wage-earners and working 
dependents of all races engaged in industry numbered 664,376, of whom 
536,993 were indigenous and 104,767 were Indians. Of the Indian com- 
ponent 93.1 per cent (97,589) were immigrants from India and 6.9 per 
cent (7,178) were local-born.^® 

The textile industry was carried on almost entirely by the indigenous 
races; the number of Indians enumerated under textiles— 773— was insig- 
nificant. Of those engaged in the wood industry 84.8 per cent were in- 
digenous and 9 per cent were Indians. The majority of the Indians were 
employed in the sawmills, and only 616 of those engaged throughout this 
industry were born in Burma. In the food industries 70.9 per cent be- 
longed to the indigenous races and 26 per cent were Indians. Indian 
rice-pounders were numerous, accounting for 33,360 out of a total of 
63,290 persons so occupied, and nearly all of them were born outside of 
Burma. In the dress and allied industries, 68.3 per cent of the earners 
and working dependents were indigenous, and 26.1 per cent Indians. 
The racial division was somewhat more even in the chemical and build- 
ing industries. In the former, 43.4 per cent were indigenous and 53.7 
per cent Indians; in the latter 50.9 per cent were indigenous and 40.9 per 
cent Indians. The ceramics industry was almost wholly carried on by 
the native peoples, the number of Indians engaged in this work forming 
only 6.5 per cent of the total. 

Burmese craftsmen usually acquired training in their skills in the tra- 
ditional fashion, either through being taught by their fathers or through 
an apprenticeship system. The government accomplished little, even in 
the fields of textiles and lacquer, in which it was the most active. The 
inadequately staffed Cottage Industries Department ran the Saunders 
Weaving Institute at Amarapura and the Lacquer School at Pagan, and 
supported a few traveling weaving instructors. A Fine Arts School was 
organized in Rangoon, in the late 1930’s, as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Campbell Commission on Vernacular and Vocational Educa- 
tion, and annual arts and crafts exhibitions were held. In 1937 the 
Burmese Senate recommended to the government that it immediately es- 
tablish a central industrial institute in or near Rangoon, and interme- 
diate ones in Meiktila, Moulmein, Bassein, Mandalay, Akyab, and Prome 
districts “to impart practical training in rural industries to pupils who 
pass the middle part of the Anglo-Vernacular or English School examina- 
tions.’’^^ Simultaneously the government was asked to grant one hundred 


13 /bid., p. 31. 

1* Senate Proceeding, Vol. 2, August 18, 1937. 
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traveling scholarships for the study of small industries in neighboring 
countries. Agitation for the development of cottage industries as a dis- 
tinctive Burmese activity did not achieve concrete results before the out- 
break of the Pacific War. 

Burma’s traditional arts and crafts give proof of a widely developed 
artistic sense, even though they were, at least before the Japanese occupa- 
tion, generally declining. The Burmese had found other uses for their 
leisure; improved transportation made it easier for them to travel; export 
markets were never organized and the Burmese Court no longer func- 
tioned as a means of disposing of craft output; and, above all, fashions 
changed rapidly as a result of the importation of cheap machine-made 
goods. Chinese and Indian immigrants virtually monopolized certain 
trades like carpentry, furniture making, and the slipper industry.^® How- 
ever, the Burmese craftsman managed to survive as a cartmaker, gold- 
smith, worker of lacquer, and— in the delta— as boatbuilder. A number of 
crafts, like those of basketry, toy-making, etc., continued to exist, though 
not on a commercial scale. Cottage industry has never been so basic in 
Burma as in some other Asiatic countries and before the war, despite 
official efforts at encouragement, had not found the vitality to compete 
with its industrialized rivals. 


3 

IMMIGRANT LABOR 


Before the war, there were two major groups of immigrants in Burma, 
Indians and Chinese, of which the former were by far the more important. 

Indians 

The immigration of Indians into Burma began on a large scale in the 
second half of the nineteenth century with the growth of foreign markets 
for Burma’s rice. The part played by Indian agricultural labor in bring- 
ing Lower Burma’s wastelands under cultivation was small in comparison 
with the contribution made by Burmese farmers. It was principally in 
operations connected with trading and industry, for which their long 
association with the Burmese and with the British qualified them, that 
Indians were active. Only in recent years have Burmese and Indian 
enterprise become competitive. 

The successive but variable census reports, the statistics of steamship 

IB Christian, John L., Modem Burma, Berkeley, 1942, ch. ix. 
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companies, the records kept by Port and Health Officers, and the rare 
official inquiries into the subject supply the sole (and fragmentary) data 
regarding Indian immigration. The time of year in which the census 
was taken; the Indians’ suspicious uncooperativeness in the attempt made 
in 1931 to differentiate between those born in and those born outside of 
Burma; and the religious rather than racial basis used in presenting cen- 
sus figures until 1921— all have militated against a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of Burma’s immigration problem. Although in general it may be 
assumed that until 1931 the Indian population grew continuously in 
numbers and that its rate of growth exceeded that of the population as a 
whole, rising in a sixty-year period from some 5 per cent to about 11 per 
cent of the population of Lower Burma, the rate of increase slackened in 
the 1920’s and in the next decade the numbers actually declined.^® (In 
1921 Indians in Burma as a whole numbered 887,077 of a total popula- 
tion of 13,212,192, and in 1931 comprised 1,017,825 of a total population 
of 14,667,146.) 

Indians in Upper Burma have always been few; in large part they 
have been concentrated in and around Rangoon and the district of 
Akyab. On the whole the volume of emigration from India seemed to 
adjust itself to the conditions of economic prosperity in Burma, but there 
were also factors in the local situation which suggested periodical and 
serious maladjustments in the labor supply.i'f The journey from India 
was short and cheap; the wages in Burma were sufficiently higher than in 
India to attract an almost inexhaustible stream of Indian labor; and In- 
dian immigration into Burma followed a fairly regular pattern and one 
largely independent of seasonal movements. The great majority of In- 
dian immigrants were unskilled laborers, who might be called “perma- 
nently temporary” in the country. They usually stayed for two and a 
half to three years at a stretch, returned to India for a period of about six 
months, and then came back to Burma. Apparently this movement was 
quite unregulated, most of the workers making their own arrangements 
for employment and returning to India only for holidays or because they 
were incapacitated for further work in Burma. Despite the highly tran- 
sient character of Burma's Indian population, there was a steady increase 
in the proportion of local-bom Indians. In 1940 approximately 40 per 
cent of the Indians in Burma were believed to have been born in the 
country. 

In 1939, by no means a record year, the port of Rangoon recorded 
222,265 immigrants and 178,292 emigrants. While the capital accounted 
for the bulk of Indian passengers traveling between the two ncigli boring 
countries, Akyab, a port engaged in similar traffic, was second only to 


t* Baxter Report, p. S. 
104 . 
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Rangoon. That same year Akyab received 21,689 incoming and saw 
29,107 outgoing. The excess of outgoing passengers has been an an- 
nual feature of this port, for, during the harvest, most of the laborers 
from Chittagong came into the district by land and at the end of the 
season departed by the sea route.^® 

In 1931 the male Indian earners in Burma were divided as follows: un- 
skilled and semi-skilled, 206,555; agriculture, fishing and hunting, 140,- 
523; traders and shop assistants, 82,549; craftsmen, 48,305; and clerks, 
20,037. A comparative classification of these earners and their working 
dependents showed that Indians provided 9.4 per cent of the labor force 
in 1931. In industrial employment there was a decrease between the 
years 1931 and 1939 in the percentage of Indians employed from 70.1 to 
67.5 per cent, although during these same years there had been an in- 
crease of 14,557 in the absolute numbers of all earners.^® Agricultural 
workers were predominantly indigenous with Indian earners in cultiva- 
tion no more than 5.2 per cent of all the male earners; in other occupa- 
tions the percentages of Indians were very much higher.®® Indian semi- 
skilled and skilled laborers represented about half of all the male laborers, 
and the part played by Indians in the working life of Rangoon was 
overwhelming. Over 90 per cent of all male earners in the capital were 
in the four categories of clerical workers, craftsmen, unskilled and semi- 
skilled, traders and shop assistants, and for every indigenous male worker 
there were five Indian male earners; in unskilled and semi-skilled labor 
there were ten Indians for every indigenous income-earner; in crafts, 
more than two Indians for every native craftsman; and over five Indian 
traders and shop assistants for every indigenous counterpart.®^ 

Chinese 

In 1931 Chinese immigration into Burma totaled 193,594, of whom 
more than 60,000 lived in the Shan and Wa States along the China bor- 
der. They constituted only 1.3 per cent of Burma’s total population 
but the large concentration of this racial element in the same regions as 
the Indians made the impact of aliens appear more obvious to the in- 
digenous peoples. 

In Rangoon the Chinese formed a large and important trading group. 
In 1941 they were estimated to number 22,759 males and 13,797 females, 
representing an increase of more than 6,000 over the figure reported in 
the 1931 census— undoubtedly as a result of the construction of the Burma 
Road. This increase, coming as it did with the rising tide of Burmese 

u Report on the Public Health Administration of Burma, 1939, Rangoon, 1940. 

w Baxter Report, p. 105. 
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nationalism, led to fears in the Burmese Legislature that the famous road 
would induce large-scale Chinese immigration. Completion of the agree- 
ment restricting Indian immigration into Burma was to have been fol- 
lowed by an analogous arrangement with China, but this was delayed by 
Premier U Saw’s ill-starred trip to Great Britain. 

By far the greatest proportion of Chinese were engaged in mercantile 
pursuits, of which perhaps the pawnshop business and the illicit opium 
traffic attracted the most attention. It was only in the field of mining, 
where they formed almost a fourth of the total workers so employed, that 
the Chinese were important as laborers. 

TABLE IV: CHINESE EMFLOVED IN BURMA, 1931 


Number Percentage of Total 

Occupation of Chinese Employed in Occupations 

Mining 2,940 23.7 

Metals 2,235 10.4 

Banking, etc 1,060 9.8 

Hotels, caf&, etc 7,505 10.0 

Trade 38,419 6.9 


Although their economic importance far outweighed their actual num- 
bers, as everywhere throughout Southeast Asia, the Chinese in Burma, 
despite the recent inaeased tempo of their immigration, remained less 
of a minority problem than they did in Siam or Malaya (where they 
formed respectively 21 per cent and 43 per cent of the total population). 
Their relations with the Burmese were probably the most cordial of any 
Sino-native relations in the whole region, chiefly because they brought 
fewer of their women with them (males outnumbered females by a two-to- 
one ratio) and therefore many married Burmese women and reared their 
children to regard themselves as Burmese. 


4 

LABOR LEGISLATION AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


While Burma’s labor legislation has been almost unaffected by direct 
action by the laborers themselves, the wage-earners’ chief problems re- 
ceived occasional and inadequate legislative attention. Unemployment 
and intermittent employment, consequences of the seasonal character of 
so much of the country’s production, were long recognized as the major 
causes of such labor unrest as existed, particularly in Rangoon, but little 
was done about them. Industrial employment, in the true sense, was pro- 
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vided largely by British firms which made no attempt to impose hard 
working conditions. On the whole, such legislation as existed was the 
result of copying or adapting the British laws most applicable to Burma. 

In many ways Burma had a unique labor position in the Far East. 
Burmese laborers were under less restraint than in many other Oriental 
countries; a juvenile-labor problem did not exist, and not only was labor 
represented in the Legislature but separate representation was provided 
for both Burmese and non-Burmese workers. Freedom of contract existed 
and wages, although very low, were much higher than those prevailing in 
China and India. Recognition of the relationship between the seasonal 
character of rice-farming and the serious prevalence of crime and agricul- 
tural indebtedness in Burma stimulated the work of the Rural Recon- 
struction League and lay behind the State Aid to Industries Policy. 

Labor Laws 

Much of the labor legislation represented hangovers from the pre- 
separation regime; the most important were the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act of 1923, the Factories Act of 1934, and the Payment of Wages 
Act of 1935. Although subsequently some of this legislation was extended 
to the Shan States, Burma’s labor laws were by no means applied evenly 
throughout the country. This was also true of such labor measures as the 
Conciliation Boards (set up ad hoc to deal with specific strikes and in 
some instances failing to effect settlements) and the various commissions 
appointed to study the labor conditions of certain regions and occupa- 
tions. These latter included the Oilfields Labor Committee, the Ran- 
goon Industrial Committee, and the Immigration Commission. Usually 
they concentrated on Rangoon’s problems, were wholly official in char- 
acter, and had no representative of labor in their membership.*® There 
was no compulsory social insurance or pension schemes for non-govern- 
ment employees, although these were under consideration before the 
Japanese invaded Burma. 

The Factories Act of 1934, superseding a similar act of 1911, widened 
control over matters affecting the health and safety of workers, reduced 
the maximum period of daily employment (in which a statutory distinc- 
tion was made between seasonal and non-seasonal factories) and increased 
the rates of overtime pay for certain forms of labor. This act, however, 
applied only to premises where power was used in aid of the manufactur- 
ing process and twenty or more workers were employed (excepting rice 
mills). With reservation it was extended in June 1938 to the Shan States. 
In 1940 it applied to 1,088 factories. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1923 was carried over in Burma 
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under the terms of the separation agreement. Under this act, a work- 
man might obtain compensation in all cases where personal injury was 
caused by accidents occurring in the course of employment, provided he 
had followed the safety rules and had not been guilty of misconduct. 
It was not necessary, under this act, for the injured workman to prove 
negligence on the part of the employer and occupational diseases were 
also covered. The weakness in this legislation lay in the absence of com- 
pulsion throughout the field of industrial labor. It did not apply, for 
example, to employment on the railroads, nor to clerical workers or to 
employees earning more than Rs. 300 a month. However, as the average 
unskilled laborer's pay ranged from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45 a month, the act, 
where it applied, covered the main group. 

The act was administered by special inspectors in the few existing 
industrial areas and by the judiciary in other regions. In 1939 indus- 
trial units insured under this act included 49 rice mills, 3 oil mills, 12 
sawmills, 22 engineering establishments, 7 petroleum refineries, 3 smelt- 
ing plants, 1 tramway company, 50 mines, and 28 other establishments.®* 
The insured units on the whole were larger than those not insured, so 
that while only 13 per cent of the total were reported as insured under 
the act, these employed 37 per cent of the country’s non-agrarian labor. 
This act was regarded by the government as a measure of insurance for 
workmen against factory risks, but it could not fulfil that function until 
it was also so regarded by the employers, especially those with small labor 
forces. The best agencies for making the act work would have been the 
trade unions, but in the years between 1934 and 1940 very few of them 
assisted workmen in prosecuting their claims.®^ 

The Payment of Wages Act was introduced in India in 1935. In 1938 
some of its provisions were applied in Burma. This act provided for 
the appointment of an officer in Burma to inquire into laborers’ griev- 
ances, particularly the non-payment or irregular payment of wages, de- 
ductions of pay for sickness, and the like. Its purpose was to remedy the 
habit of some employers who persistently withheld wages and arbitrarily 
imposed fines in order to retain an undue bold over their labor forces 
but it applied only to employees in factories registered under the act and 
on the railroads. Restricted as was its application— and there was in- 
creasing agitation in the Legislature to have the act extended to cover 
labor of all categories— matters connected with its enforcement took up 
an increasing amount of time of the very limited Factories Inspectorate. 
In 1939, complaints about delayed wage payments were investigated in 
fifteen factories.®* One of the greatest obstacles to even a limited enforce- 

** Ibid., August 23, 1939. 
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ment was the number of small concerns which underwent frequent 
changes of management. 

The war prompted an amendment to the act which was considered 
highly unsatisfactory by those concerned with promoting progressive 
labor legislation for Burma. In March 1941 an amendment was pro- 
posed to the Legislature to do away with the legal restrictions imposed 
on wage deductions on the ground that many applications had been 
received by railroad and commercial employees requesting a deduction 
from their wages for investment in war-savings schemes, and the current 
act prevented acceding to this request in the case of employees receiving 
less than Rs. 200 a month. The ostensible object was that of “encourag- 
ing thrift among that class of employees which ordinarily had no provi- 
dent fund or pension to anticipate, and also to give individuals with 
limited income an opportunity to aid voluntarily in the prosecution of 
the war.’’2® One Burmese legislator asked that the public be circularized 
on this amendment, which he regarded as dangerous from the laborers’ 
viewpoint in that it contained no time limit for the operation of its 
provisions. It was unlikely, he said, that such a poor class of employees— 
who could hardly support their families— would be able to make a con- 
tribution to war funds. Further, it gave the employers, “in whose inter- 
ests the present war is being waged," power to coerce their employees into 
subscribing. 

The war inspired interest in labor legislation, but more in discussion 
than in actual accomplishment. An Industrial Labor Committee, ap- 
pointed in October 1939, enjoyed a wider scope than had its predeces- 
sors; its competence included the maistry (contractor-overseer) system, 
rates of payment, hours of work, regularity of employment, and the 
extent to which the principles embodied in the Factory and Payment of 
Wages Acts could be applied to those categories of labor theretofore 
excluded. The committee also branched out to study the problems of 
labor's indebtedness, housing, medical care, holidays, and provident 
funds. 

The appointment of this committee, the range of questions it was to 
study, and the fact that it solicited expressions of public opinion, were 
regarded as big steps toward official recognition of the importance of 
more complete labor legislation. Just after its appointment was an- 
nounced, the president of the All-Burma Labor Federation asked the 
Premier for legislation assuring a minimum wage, unemployment insur- 
ance, a housing program for laborers, the appointment of a Labor Com- 
missioner for Indian Workers, the complete enforcement of the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, and the decasualization of labor.®^ In a letter 
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addressed to the Commerce Department, the Federation went even fur- 
ther and asked for representation on the Railroad Board, the Corporation 
of Rangoon, the Rangoon Development Trust, the Commission for the 
Port of Rangoon, and the Burma Board of Film Censors. While the 
government was not prepared to accede to such a program, this request 
sketched the foundation of a far more complete labor code than the 
skeleton legislation which then existed. 

Pending settlement of the major labor problem— the restriction of 
Indian immigration, under investigation by the Baxter Commission— the 
government announced its intention of introducing two interesting labor 
bills. 

The first, the Industrial Disputes Settlement Bill, drafted by a private 
member of the Legislature, was considered in the Lower House during 
April 1941. The increasing number of strikes in Burma had made it 
apparent that some better machinery must soon be established to handle 
such disputes. The existing law stopped short at conciliation, and there 
was need to give the Conciliation Boards set up for the settlement of 
individual strikes the power of compulsory arbitration. Burma was ex- 
periencing more and more of the lightning type of strikes so prevalent 
in Malaya: the strikers often stopped work before formulating their de- 
mands, and then disavowed their chosen representatives if immediate 
satisfaction was not forthcoming. The bill now introduced was modeled 
after that of Bombay, with a larger maximum penalty against employers 
but no change in the penalties incurred by laborers. The two main 
objects of this measure were to prohibit strikes and lockouts during con- 
ciliation and to achieve legal recognition of trade unions. Unfortunately, 
discussion concentrated on the advisability of adopting the Bombay Act, 
which was an elaborate measure designed specifically for that city’s highly 
concentrated mill industry and hence unsuited to Burma. It required, 
for its workii^, a large staff of officials who were not available in Burma. 
While the U Saw Ministry could hardly object to a bill favoring the 
amicable settlement of labor disputes, the Premier asked for its with- 
drawal pending the introduction of an analogous measure which his 
government intended shortly to draft. 

The second bill, the Burma Shops Bill of 1940, was accepted by the 
Legislature in its underlying principle of regulating hours, but the prac- 
tical difficulties facing its application in a country with such varied occu- 
pations, such regional differences, and so many types of family labor, were 
at once recognized. In mining, for example, Chinese coolies were said 
to prefer the tribute system— where earnings depend on the amount of 
ore extracted and on the world market price— a sort of piecework system 
which permitted them to regulate their own hours of work. On the 
other hand, the employees of the big European companies at Namtu and 
Bawdwin generally worked a regular eight-hour day. In the jails, where 
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agriculture and trades were taught, a maximum nine-hour day was en- 
forced, but no compensation was paid for this type of work. Under 
the maistry system, indirect payment was the rule, though the end of 
this type of intermediary was clearly in sight. 

Thus, prior to the Japanese occupation, the government under stimu- 
lus of war pressure was working to fill some of the worst gaps in its 
rudimentary labor code. But the actual legislation achieved was so 
sketchy and so unevenly applied that only the limited degree to which 
Burma was industrialized and the existence of comparatively good work- 
ing conditions in the country prevented Burma from being one of the 
labor sore-spots in Southeast Asia. 

Working Conditions 

The Maistry System. The official recruiting of Indian laborers in 
India came to an end early in the twentieth century when the govern- 
ment found the flow of Indian immigration sufficiently spontaneous for 
its needs. Even as recently as 1939 there was no evidence submitted to 
the Baxter Commission that pointed to any direct recruitment in India 
of laborers for private enterprises in Burma, although assisted passages 
were arranged on a small scale by gang maistries (labor contractors with 
varying functions) and at times shipping-company agents played up job 
possibilities in Rangoon to encourage Indians to emigrate. For many 
years the supply of labor in Rangoon, at least, seems to have been ap- 
preciably in excess of normal requirements. 

In 1939 employers in industrial establishments were asked to make a 
specific report in regard to their laborers recruited from outside of Burma. 
Only forty-one establishments returned replies. These indicated that 
the total number of their employees of all races especially recruited 
amounted to only 549 skilled and 1,938 unskilled workers.®* Even 
these small numbers may have been an exaggeration, as some firms inter- 
preted the question as applying to all their employees not born in 
Burma. Meager as were these data, they tended to confirm the conclu- 
sions reached in the 1934 inquiry: the number of workers in Burma 
especially recruited formed quite an insignificant proportion of the labor 
force there; Indians made their own individual arrangements for work 
in Burma, and were replaced in most cases by other Indians having some 
link with a particular industrial establishment. 

If the maistry had practically disappeared as a recruiting agent, he 
still survived as a labor contractor and foreman. His importance, how- 
ever, had declined and he no longer contracted for the entire care of a 
certain commodity— paddy, for example— from the time it arrived at the 
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mills till it was shipped on cargo boats. In most contracts no mention 
was made of the number of workmen required, the maistry simply agree- 
ing to supply those needed. A sum was usually deposited by the maistry 
with the firm as security, to be forfeited if he failed to live up to his 
pledge. In most cases he made an agreement with one or more gang 
maistries, who did the actual rounding up of coolies. The maistry con- 
trolled his laborers through the time-honored devices of advancing money 
for trips, debts, illnesses, and the like. The maistry either paid wages 
lower than those given him for the purpose by the employer, or took a 
commission on the wages, or both. In 1928 the maistry’s profit amounted 
to anywhere between 6 per cent and 12 per cent. Cuts on food distribu- 
tion were usually the province of the sub-maistry. 

When originally introduced, the maistry system had the advantage of 
assuring labor supply and relieved employers of the irksome administra- 
tive work dreaded by unilingual Europeans. With time it became appar- 
ent that the system not only worked malignantly in the economic sphere 
but also aggravated Indo-Burmese racial antagonism. Burmese were han- 
dicapped because they had no head maistries with capital who could make 
contracts directly with shippers for the transport of such commodities as 
teak, coal, and salt— the traditional monopolies of Indian laborers. In- 
dian head maistries were in a position to finance their own coolie gangs 
and were preferred by some employers in order to avoid the nuisance of 
day-to-day advances. Most maistries preferred Indian laborers because 
they were more docile about submitting to their exactions.^® 

Obviously the indirect system of payment was open to very serious 
abuse, but employers who tried to pay their coolies themselves found 
they could not wholly uproot the system, for a well-established maistry 
seemed able to continue to receive his traditional percentage. 

Wages. Wages varied not only with the type of employment, but also 
regionally and racially. Despite the labor unrest of 1938 and 1939 and 
some wage rises, no upward trend in the wage scale was noted during 
the years preceding the Japanese occupation. 

In mining, wages were about twice the income of an agricultural 
laborer. Burmese laborers in the oilfields received between Rs. 30 and 
Rs. 45 a month. Among the Chinese miners the tribute system prevailed, 
and earnings depended upon the amount of ore extracted and the prices 
for tin, tungsten, etc., in the world market. Although the Chinese were 
notoriously industrious and liked to work on their own initiative, no 
case was reported of their average earnings exceeding Rs. 50 per month. 

More detailed information is available on wage payments in the port 
of Rangoon. Stevedore and foreshore coolies were organized and re- 
munerated on a different basis. The former made their contracts directly 
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with head maistries who distributed work among gang maistries who, in 
turn, controlled and distributed wages paid to individual laborers. The 
greater part of this work was arranged for on the basis of a daily wage 
ranging from Rs. 1 to Rs. 12, which had been fixed by a Conciliation 
Board after the Coringhi riots of 1930. This rate was apparently main- 
tained for work which coolie gangs received direct from other maistries 
to fill in the gaps between their regular periods of employment. Settle- 
ments occurred every two to three months between the stevedores and 
the head and gang maistries. Head maistries usually got advances for 
the stevedore groups once a month, normally about 50 to 60 per cent 
of the full amount owed them. As a result of this indirect system of 
payment, the wages of laborers were always in arrears, sometimes for 
several months, and it was generally believed that the head and gang 
maistries retained a margin for themselves, although little definite evi- 
dence on this subject has been available. 

Arrangements made for the employment of foreshore labor followed 
a different system. For the handling of goods once landed upon the 
wharf, the foreshore head maistries made contracts directly with the ship- 
pers of goods. Most of these contracts were expressed in terms of piece 
rates rather than the daily wage basis. The head maistries then made 
their own subcontracts with gang maistries, who in turn engaged the 
laborers and paid them on piece rates. In this foreshore work, laborers 
might get more regular employment, amounting to 20 to 25 days a 
month during the busy season and 14 to 15 days during the slack period. 
The normal rate of wages worked out at an average of about 9 annas a 
day. Baxter believed that "nowadays dock laborers are more generally 
aware of their rights and of the exact sums due them, and such abuses 
as still exist are not on the same serious scale as they were in former 
years.” 

Payments made to agricultural laborers seem generally to have been 
more in kind than in cash. The Searle Inquiry of 1934 established the 
fact that groups of local harvesters in Lower Burma worked on the same 
terms as the Indian gangs. The most usual form of remuneration was 
a percentage— usually a tenth— of the crop reaped. It was found that 
payments were sometimes made by area— that is, Rs. 2 per acre were 
paid, plus subsistence rations— or even the daily wages of 6 annas. A 
more recent report indicates that an agricultural laborer would receive 
seven months’ board and 100 to 140 baskets of paddy, and for the re- 
maining five months of the year he would return to any handy employ- 
ment in his village or work on roads for the government.*® The standard 
wage for. road work or forest labor was 12 annas per eight-hour day. 

Baxter found that the remuneration received by Tndtam for heavy 
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labor was slightly lower than for Burmese, where the two were com- 
parable, but that it was much the same in skilled and semi-skilled occupa- 
tions.®^ This was attributed to the differences in the living standards of 
the two racial groups. In almost all cases the Indians had left their 
families in India and lived very cheaply, crowded together with twenty- 
five or thirty of their fellow-workers, with food and lodging provided 
by the gang maistry at a low contractual rate, or arranged for by the 
coolie gang itself. It is a sad commentary upon the poverty of southern 
India that such low wages were sufficient to induce large numbers of 
Indians to leave their villages and families for two or three years at a 
time and engage in hard, monotonous labor with disciplined regularity 
in order to remit such small pittances to their homes. The equivalent 
wage was accepted by Burmese only as a last resort and in such a spirit 
of revolt that it led periodically to violent outbreaks. Employers long 
recognized that among the agricultural and laboring classes the living 
standard of the Burmese was appreciably higher than the Indian. The 
former insisted on living with his family at some distance from his work, 
even when free lodging was provided with his fellow-workers. 

Restrictions upon Indian immigration had been opposed by employers 
in Burma. They claimed that since the Burmese had shown himself 
disinclined to forms of labor which require exhausting mechanical effort, 
he should not object to the Indians performing such tasks. However 
many of the types of work to which the Burmese objected were performed 
in other countries by animals or machines. One Rangoon employer 
testified before the Baxter Commission that a demand for increased 
wages from a completely Burmanized labor force, protected by immigra- 
tion restrictions, would simply lead to mechanization. The day of the 
Indian coolie gang seemed, even before the war, to be nearly over. It 
had never been efficient, and as wages tended to rise it became increas- 
ingly profitable to introduce machinery. From the purely Burmese view- 
point the quicker the country was mechanized the better it would be for 
the indigenous peoples who, being handy with machinery, would in all 
probability replace a large number of unskilled Indian laborers. 

Fines. The data amassed by the Labor Department in regard to fines 
are very incomplete. Out of the 1,088 factory managers to whom the 
Department submitted forms for the prescribed return of fines and de- 
ductions in 1940, only 36 answered in the affirmative. No reply was re- 
ceived from 140 and 912 blanks indicated that that number of establish- 
ments had not fined their employees during the year. 

Hours of work. Under the Factories Act, a statutory distinction was 
drawn between the maximum hours to be worked in seasonal and non- 
seasonal industries: 60 a week in the former, and 54 in the latter. Work- 
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ing hours in rice and sawmills, which together comprised nearly 80 per 
cent of the premises coming under the act, remained generally at the 
maximum allowed, according to the Labor Department’s report for 
1940. Rice mills usually worked condnuously throughout a 12-hour 
milling period. The provision that machinery attendants must take rest 
intervals was found hard to control by the Labor Inspectors. Continu- 
ous-process factories worked on three 8-hour shifts, resulting in a 48-hour 
week for many workers. This was also generally true for those employed 
in the heavy industries. Engineering works varied between a 44- and a 
54-hour week. Cotton gins continued to work the full 60-hour week 
allowed for seasonal factories. 

The existence of so many small scattered mills made enforcement of 
working-hour regulations very difficult, but in the late 1930’s the number 
of inspectors under the Factory Act had been increased and consequently 
the effectiveness of this limited legislation had improved.*® Another 
major difficulty was the prevalence of part-time employment: many more 
persons were employed in part-time handicrafts than in factory indus- 
tries proper. 

The strongest demand for maximum-hour legislation came from urban 
workers. When the Burma Shops Bill came again before the Lower 
House in 1941, it was found that one of the major demands from the 
Shop Assistants Aid and Welfare Society was for a weekly holiday. While 
many employers had already voluntarily agreed to this, it was not the 
general practice, especially on the part of small employers.** At this 
time the Society solicited public cooperation, asking people not to shop 
on Sundays. 

In agriculture, working hours depended upon seasons and crops but 
probably averaged somewhat less than in the temperate zone. Holidays 
were frequent, especially during the full moon, so that there were seldom 
more than twenty-four working days per month. 

Women, children, and adolescents. In 1940 the daily average of women 
employed in factories, as defined under the Act of 1934, was 11,770. The 
average was about the same for the preceding years and the type of em- 
ployment remained unchanged. Perennial factories, such as those manu- 
facturing matches, hosiery, and rubber shoes, provided regular employ- 
ment for many. In the districts casual coolie work in the rice mills was 
frequently carried out by women and during the cotton season many 
women found work in sorting kappas (cotton lint) and at the gins. The 
younger women in farming families generally found part-time employ- 
ment in such industries as cheroot-making. The wages paid to women 
were about three-fourths of those for men. Since 1937, the law forbids 
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that women be employed in underground work of the mining industry. 

The Factory Act of 1934 for the first time made special provisions re- 
garding the employment of adolescents (16 to 17 years of age) and re- 
duced the maximum period of their daily employment from 6 to 5 hours. 
The Labor Department did not give its official blessing to the figure of 
937 adolescents (as compared with 1,038 in 1939) as being industrially 
employed in 1940 on the ground that the classification was inaccurate and 
that many were listed as adolescents who should rightly have been classed 
as adults. 

According to the same report the employment of child workers was 
not extensive in 1940 and was confined mostly to light sawdust removing 
in mills and to kappas-sorting in cotton gins. These children were 
usually brought to the factories by their relatives who also worked in 
the same mill. No serious abuses were brought to light— at least officially 
—over a long period of years. In the last year before the war, a total 
of 120 children, compared with 94 in 1939, were industrially employed. 

Health and safety conditions. Prior to enforcement of the Factories 
Act of 1934, little had been done to provide medical assistance to factory 
laborers except in three or four big factories where there was a resident 
doctor. In some of the more important units a visiting doctor came 
occasionally, but he was said to pay little attention to the coolies because 
of the linguistic difficulties of communication; in the small factories no 
doctors came at all. 

After 1934 the enforcement of health and safety provisions under the 
Factories Act became one of the major functions of the Labor Inspec- 
torate. According to the Department’s report for 1940, the standards 
required by the Act appeared to have been generally complied with by 
the larger firms, although reasonable allowances had to be made for 
jungle conditions in many areas. The smaller firms, especially those 
engaged in mining operations, were most open to criticism; in many such 
cases the owners seemed to be totally unaware of any responsibility in 
the matter. The tribute system and the generally fatalistic outlook of 
Orientals were not conducive to the reduction of accidents, and ad- 
mittedly the understaffed Inspectorate had to neglect the most isolated 
mines. In 1940 inspectors visited a total of 918 out of Burma’s 1,088 
factories. 

In 1940 the Inspectorate attested to the conscientious attempt on the 
part of many factory owners to comply with the Act’s safety regulations 
but claimed that the greatest difficulty lay in keeping the safeguards in 
working order, once they had been installed. This was attributed less 
to the ill-will and negligence of owners than to the frequent changes in 
factory managements and to the lack of adequate supervision in many 
of the mills. 

The number of persons fatally injured as the result of factory acci- 
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dents in 1940 was six— the lowest figure for some time past; the average 
during preceding years had been 18. However, 388 persons (compared 
with 331 in 1939) sustained serious accidents and 1,942 (1,753 in 1939), 
minor injuries. Rice-milling had the lowest accident rate, although 
such mills gave more trouble than others over fencing irregularities. In 
1939 and again in 1940 there was an increase in the number of prosecu- 
tions. Convictions were obtained in the cases of 108 persons (compared 
with 82 in 1939), and fines totalled Rs. 3,996— the highest fine being 
Rs. 150 and the lowest Rs. 5. The Inspectorate reported that the courts 
were generally inclined to take a lenient view of such offenses. 

Housing. Reports regarding the housing of workers differed radically 
from location to location. The Labor Inspectorate claimed in 1940 that 
the housing for industrial workers was on the whole adequate. The 
Inspectorate had no jurisdiction over the residential quarters connected 
with factories, and employers were under no legal obligation to house 
their laborers. In rural areas the problem was not acute. Housing 
depended largely upon the existence of villages adjacent to the factory 
site. Some of the larger firms, especially the mining companies in 
isolated areas, provided adequate quarters, i.e., pseudo-military barracks, 
and seasonal laborers were often furnished with huts. 

In Rangoon the problem was totally different. The housing situation 
was undoubtedly connected with the unenviable health record of that city. 
In 1937 it had the highest incidence of tuberculosis of any urban area 
in the world. Rangoon’s industrial workers, without employer-provided 
accommodation, usually lived in very crowded tenements, often managed 
by a maistry who made profits by overcrowding them so that many work- 
ers slept outside in the streets except during the rains. One cause of 
the abnormal social conditions was the great difficulties which married 
laborers experienced in finding family accommodation, and, as the ma- 
jority were Indians, caste prejudices further complicated the situation. 
The Rangoon Development Trust was engaged in various schemes for 
comprehensive housing, and die provision of low-cost living quarters 
was urged fairly consistently by various organizations, but no appreciable 
change occurred between the period when Bennison reported in 1928 
and when Baxter gave his devastating testimony in 1939: 

In Rangoon I have been shocked and saddened to see under what 
grievous disabilities a large portion of the laboring population of the 
capital lives. Housing conditions are often squalid in the extreme. 
... As Indians constitute an overwhelmingly large part of the manual 
workers in Burma, it is mostly they who endure the misery and deg- 
radation inexorably resulting from the conditions above-mentioned. 
One can only hope that the public conscience may soon be quickened 
into taking steps to improve the lot of the unfortunate, which is a 
reproach to all concerned. Meanwhile it may be safely said that 
conditions in certain fields of employment, especially in Rangoon, 
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are such that few Burmans would contemplate entering them. They 
could not live on the wages paid nor in the conditions imposed with- 
out sacrificing their self-respect and abandoning ways of decent living 
to which they are accustomed and which they rightly regard as neces- 
sary to the maintenance of a simple but humanly dignified life.®* 

Unemployment. Intermittent employment has been one of the major 
causes of unrest in Burma. Although this was more characteristic of 
Rangoon than of the rest of the country, the periodic underemployment 
of rice farmers was closely associated with the country’s unenviable crime 
record. 

Of the 1.027 factories which in 1940 worked throughout the year, 966 
were classed as perennial and 61 as seasonal. The latter comprised prin- 
cipally cotton gins, sugar factories, and rubber plantation factories; rice- 
milling, though subject to seasonal variations, could not have been called 
a truly seasonal industry. The data supplied to the Baxter Commission 
indicated considerable variation in the number of workers registered as 
in full employment during the active season (February) and the slack 
period (November); the difference amounted to more than 30,000 work- 
ers.®® An analysis of the figures, however, revealed that seasonal varia- 
tions in the employment of all skilled workers was comparatively slight. 
For them the slowest season represented a decrease of only 4.2 per cent as 
compared with the average, whereas in the busy season the percentage 
rose to 2.9 per cent above the average. 

The general impression conveyed by this inquiry as to the comparative 
stability in the volume of seasonal employment had to be modified when 
it came to individual industries. The large numbers of workers engaged 
in the services listed as public administration, as well as those in sawmill- 
ing, oil winning, and to a lesser extent in the exploitation of other min- 
erals, were largely unaffected by serious seasonal disturbances. On the 
other hand, there were violent fluctuations in the number of workers 
employed in the rice and cotton mills, especially in the categories of 
skilled workers. In rice mills alone, there was a difference of approxi- 
mately 25,000 workers engaged in the slack and in the busy seasons, which 
accounted for about five-sixths of all the truly seasonal employment in 
Burma. The newer and less well developed cotton mill industry was 
carried on with even greater proportionate fluctuations, but, as the total 
numbers affected were small compared with other industries, the conse- 
quences were less disturbing. However, even in this industry about 300 
skilled and 1,400 unskilled workers were laid off during the slack season. 

An inquiry made by the Baxter Ckimmission in regard to the racial 
composition of the jobless workers during the slack season disclosed that 


<■* Baxter Rqwrt, p. 108. 
w Ibid., p. 76. 
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20.000 out of the 25,000 unemployed unskilled workers and 2,000 of the 
skilled laborers in the rice mills were Indians. Therefore, fully two- 
thirds of the workers affected by seasonal unemployment were Indians 
associated with the one industry of rice-milling. This appeared to be the 
most serious aspect of the problem; compared with it, unemployment in 
the cotton mills, metalliferous mines and other enterprises were subsidi- 
ary local problems. A mitigating feature, however, was the large number 
of alternate employments open to the Indians, such as work on the rail- 
road, in the quarries, as rice-bag carriers, as ricksha-pullers, or as bazaar 
coolies. In addition, a certain number returned every year to India for 
a holiday. In the rural districts as a whole, there was probably no very 
acute unemployment problem among the Indian immigrants. 

In Rangoon, however, the unemployment problem was acute, both 
among the immigrant Indians and among the Burmese intelligentsia. 
Decasualization of the labor at Rangoon port had long been recognized 
as a problem but no attempt was made to solve it despite its connection 
with race riots and strikes throughout the 1930’s. The Royal Commis- 
sion sent out to India to inquire into industrial labor conditions visited 
Burma's capital in 1929-30 and recommended a more equitable distribu- 
tion of employment, a system of registering dock labor under the port of 
Rangoon authorities, and the direct payment of wages to laborers. Al- 
most a decade elapsed, however, before the problem was seriously tackled. 

The Baxter Commission, finding that no accurate statistics were avail- 
able as to the number of workers employed at the port, took the figure of 

12.000 to 15,000, arrived at by the Searle Inquiry of 1934, as still approxi- 
mately exact. This Commission found remarkable unanimity expressed 
by witnesses: that even the regular coolie gangs at the port could not 
count on more than eleven to thirteen days' work per month at normal 
wage rates, with perhaps three or four extra days at lower rates of pay 
during the busy season (November to May, with the maximum reached 
in February and March). During the slack season, according to the testi- 
mony, there were only nine or ten days of work in the month for casual 
laborers. As in the rural regions, there were alternate employments. 
The principal part-time occupation was rickshaw-pulling, but in 1939 
the number of licenses granted for rickshaws was further reduced by 500, 
making the maximum number allowed 2,500 (from 4,137 in 1934), reduc- 
ing substantially the amount of labor required for that supplementary 
occupation. 

It was “abundantly clear” to Baxter that Rangoon dock laborers, al- 
most entirely immigrant Indians, suffered from persistent underemploy- 
ment; the general opinion expressed to his Commission was that the bulk 
of the port’s work could be carried on satisfactorily by a body of quasi- 
permanent, registered laborers, augmented during the busy season by 
casual laborers. Baxter’s recommendations, embodying in substance 
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those of the Royal Commission, were finally incorporated into the Ran- 
goon Dock Laborers Registration Bill, 1940, which was introduced into 
the Burmese Senate during the spring session of the following year and 
promptly referred to a Select Commission. There was at the time no 
indication whether the employment bureaus, also recommended by Bax- 
ter, were going to materialize. 

One employment bureau was set up in Rangoon in 1939, but its func- 
tion was simply to provide a liaison between the university student and a 
prospective employer. Probably the attempt was made to solve the un- 
employment problem for this class because the political implications 
were clearer and its victims more vocal. If the Indians in Burma had 
confined their competition with tlie Burmese to the lowest stratum of the 
labor market, the racial antagonism that developed between them would 
not have come to the fore so early or so acutely. However, the invasion 
by the Indians of white-collar positions, both in urban private employ- 
ment and in government service, accentuated a problem which in the 
case of the Burmese had its roots in the educational system of the 
country. 

After the founding of Rangoon University in 1921, the character of 
Burmese education changed radically, and with it the economic set-up. 
Formerly, Buddhist Burma emphasized universal, male, primary educa- 
tion, achieving widespread literacy of a sort but neglecting higher 
education. The British introduced a distinctly literary form of second- 
ary education which created a plethora of degree-holders prepared only 
for the overcrowded legal profession and for government service. Vast 
sums were spent on creating a stereotyped educational system to the 
neglect of technical training— a crore of rupees was the annual average 
for the Department of Public Instruction as against about 11 lakhs for 
the Department of Agriculture. From the group so educated came many 
of Burma’s obstructionist politicians. The educational system failed to 
develop a widespread, informed opinion in Burma. This lack largely 
neutralized the benefits the country might have derived from the measure 
of self-government meted out to it. 


5 

ORGANIZED LABOR 


Rural labor, both Burmese and Indian, was totally unorganized be- 
fore the war, except for the type of activity animating the Thakin party, 
which, in affiliation with the All-Burma Cultivators League and the 
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Pongyis Association, displayed Soviet symbols and subscribed to a radical 
creed. The interest of these groups, as well as of the Burmese national- 
ists generally, in the country’s rural problems lay far more in a redis- 
tribution of the land than in improving the conditions of work for 
agricultural laborers. The appointment of an Agent by the Government 
of India in 1939 theoretically safeguarded the interests of all types of 
Indian workmen in Burma including rural labor, but the inarticulate- 
ness of Indian workers at the time of the immigration-restriction discus- 
sions suggested that they had made no appreciable progress toward 
becoming an organized group. The fact that rural labor in Burma is 
composed of small, scattered groups militated against its effective organ- 
ization; it was significant that the major non-urban strike in Burma 
occurred in the oilfields where existed the greatest concentration of rural 
labor in the country. 

Before the war urban labor was organized to the extent that it had its 
own representatives in the Legislature, where the separate representation 
of Burmese and Indian labor indicated that apparently the framers of 
the constitution believed in the essential divergency between the interests 
of the two groups. Yet U Saw, when negotiating the Indian restriction 
agreement, piously proclaimed his government’s concern to improve the 
conditions of labor for Indian as well as Burmese industrial workers. 

What retarded the development of such embryonic labor movements as 
existed in Burma was their preoccupation with political and racial issues. 
The latter, from the outset, was a particularly complicating feature. It 
was perhaps significant that, in 1935, the first large-scale strike that oc- 
curred in Burma was that of Burmese women working in an Indian- 
owned hosiery factory. Most of the subsequent attempts to treat labor 
problems on their own merits foundered on the reef of local racial an- 
tagonisms. At the first big labor conference held at Rangoon on the eve 
of the Second World War, more Indians than Burmese attended and, in 
consequence, an Indian president was elected, to the dissatisfaction of the 
less-experienced and less-organized Burmese present. Conscious of the 
possibility that this dissatisfaction might provoke the usual breakdown 
of all such attempts to create a common labor front, and also to divert 
Burmese workers from their deep-rooted attitude toward Indians as alien 
competitors, the new Indian president threw the entire blame for labor’s 
plight in Burma on British imperialism and capitalism. 

How much further Indians were advanced in labor-organization tech- 
niques was shown by the formation of many new unions among Indian 
workers in 1939-40. In August 1939, a union was formed among Indian 
shipping laborers; in March 1940, the Tamil Labor Union was organ- 
ized; in April 1940 that of the Indian dock laborers; and in June 1940 
both the Indian employees of the Rangoon Electric Tramways and the 
ricksha-pullers formed their own unions. In 1941 the various unions 
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composed of Indian laborers sent a resolution to the delegates who were 
then negotiating the immigration agreement to the effect that the opin- 
ions emanating from the Indian Chamber of Commerce in Rangoon did 
not reflect the views of the Indian laboring class in Burma, which alone 
should be consulted on all matters affecting them.*® In August 1941 
another effort was made in Rangoon to unite the various Indian and 
Burmese organizations into a Rangoon Federation of Labor. 

The racial antagonism which obstructed the chance of real solidarity 
among the country’s labor forces was inevitably mixed with politics, and 
both affected the development of unions and collective bargaining. The 
close association between the struggle for political and economic inde- 
pendence was made clear by the increase in the number and violence of 
strikes in Burma after its separation from India. The most significant 
strikes of the prewar years were those of the Burmese employees of the 
Burma Oil Company— later the subject of a special inquiry— strikes which 
if not actually political in origin were made the subject of political dis- 
pute in the Legislature. The anti-Indian riots of 1938 were preceded 
and followed by a series of strikes. 

It was a curious but understandable phenomenon that transport work- 
ers throughout Southeast Asia had generally been the first to organize 
strikes. In Burma the Rangoon Electric Tramway employees struck in 
April 1938, and again, with greater strength, in October 1940, so that 
transit in the capital was paralyzed for some time. A conciliation board 
was appointed just in time to prevent the unrest from spreading. While 
this board required a month to effect a settlement, prompter government 
action resolved a subsequent strike by the laborers at the Duneedaw 
plant of Steel Brothers. Numerous other strikes in Burma’s sawmills and 
match factories were handled efficiently by the Labor Commissioner and 
his staff. While this series of strikes was partly a result of war conditions 
and the rising cost of living, and partly of the general breakdown 
in authority recognized for some time throughout Burma (notably in the 
growing lack of discipline among school children), it may be attributed 
principally to the failure of Burmese labor to organize itself and to keep 
clear of political entanglements. Most of the strikes had apparently little 
to do with the wage scale and had little effect on them. An exception 
was the sawmill strike of April 1941, which had to do more clearly with 
labor issues, including such demands as the release of arrested union 
leaders. 

Ba Maw and Thein Maung, in two remarkably candid addresses made 
at a labor meeting held in Rangoon in July 1939, stressed these deficien- 
cies in Burma’s labor movement and analyzed their cause. Ba Maw 
claimed that labor in Burma lacked organization, interested .leadership. 


s® Rangoon Times, June 17, 1941. 
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and experience in hard and practical bargaining, and for these reasons it 
had so far produced only negative results.®'^ Unfortunately for the value 
of his argument, Ba Maw used this occasion to tilt at the Ministry in 
power. The recent labor agitation, particularly the strikes in the oil- 
fields, had shown the grave dangers of unscrupulous party and personal 
exploitation to which labor in Burma had been exposed. He empha- 
sized the urgency of forming genuine unions which would devote them- 
selves exclusively to labor questions and keep clear of politics. Such 
unions, he said, should concentrate on obtaining the right kind of labor 
laws and give up their habit of shouting slogans and political abuse. 


6 

POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Since the end of the war, the labor movement has made far greater 
advances economically and politically in Burma than in any other coun- 
try in Southeast Asia except Malaya. The reasons for this are the prog- 
ress made by organized labor before the war; the greater self-confidence 
of Burma’s leaders who enjoyed nominal independence and gained 
greater administrative experience during the Japanese occupation; and 
the more liberal policy of a metropolitan government committed to 
supporting the advancement of organized labor. The British, however, 
have been influenced by the merging of labor with the independence 
movements under the aegis of the Communist leaders of the Anti-Fascist 
League (AFL). Strikes have occurred and continue to occur in spite of 
the presence of a British adviser sent to Burma for the purpose of foster- 
ing the growth of trade unionism, largely because the workers’ demands 
combine legitimate labor grievances with political objectives, which, to 
the British, are impossible. Unionism has developed but within the 
framework of the AFL, which guides its growth to better effect a socio- 
political revolution similar to that desired by the Malay and Indonesian 
nationalists. A unique development in Burma is that of the peasants’ 
unions; these have no parallel in other areas of the region. 

There is no evidence that labor unions have expanded in Burma as 
the result of any large, spontaneous demand on the part of the country’s 
workers. Divergent nationalisms have prevented the identification, to 
any marked extent, of the interests of Burmese laborers with those of the 
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resident Indians, and, to date, nationalistic political aspirations dominate 
such unions as exist. Apparently it has not been necessary to resort to 
forced labor, except in the case of Japanese prisoners, and no serious 
labor shortages exist despite the curtailment of Indian immigration. 
The government has not yet resolved this last question, nor has it placed 
land tenure on a satisfactory basis, or come to grips with the indigenous 
labor movement. Probably it recognizes that these issues are part and 
parcel of the whole political problem and cannot be settled apart from it. 


Labor Organization 

Shortly after the reoccupation of Rangoon by the British, Burma’s lead- 
ers met to revive and expand trade unionism throughout the country, 
both in urban and rural areas. In May 1945, labor leaders convened with 
Thakin Thein Maung, president of the Dobama Asiayone, U Kyaw 
Myien of the AFL, and other Burmese politicians. Thankin Sein, as 
chairman of the group, urged all those present to work for such objec- 
tives as “the freedom of the world and of Burma.'’“» On June 30 of the 
same year, labor representatives met in the Burmese capital to form an 
association of trade unionists in Burma; Thankin Ba Hein was elected 
president of this group.®* Six days later the Sun reported that the 
Trade Union Congress, which had been started in 1940 under the Indian 
Trade Union Act of 1926, would begin to function again. 

Than Tun, secretary of the AFL, published on July 8 a statement of 
the League’s policy on trade unions. It was stated that the AFL felt a 
responsibility for labor unions, that members of unions might meet un- 
officially, and that the League to date had made no effort to enroll workers 
as members nor to form labor unions. However workers were welcome 
to join if they wished to do so provided that the League, after investiga- 
tion, was satisfied that the candidates were not Japanese spies. 

On September 30 a mass meeting of the All-Burma Laborers’ Union 
was held in Rangoon, and resolutions were passed. Most of these reso- 
lutions embodied the Union’s political objectives: the Union condemned 
the British White Paper on Burma, stating that "only a national govern- 
ment formed by the votes of the people who are old enough to vote can 
set up a legislature which, in turn, can draw up Free Burma’s Constitu- 
tion”; urged the transformation of Burma into an industrial country as 
quickly as possible in order to raise the laborers’ standard of living; 
advocated a reform of Burma’s bureaucracy in general and of its public- 
works program in particular, with special reference to improving the 
housing of the poor; and proposed the formation of a committee com- 


*• The Sun, July 4, 1945. 
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prising representatives of the government, the employers, and the labor 
unions for the purpose of settling amicably all labor disputes and griev- 
ances.^® Officials of the All-Burma Laborers’ Union were elected at a 
meeting held at the premises of the Socialist Party in Rangoon on 
November 4. 

Mass meetings were frequent dining the first half of 1946 and new 
unions were formed, large organizations of laborers generally preceding, 
or less frequently absorbing, those of a particular trade. In January, 
Burma’s clerks and office workers formed an association which affiliated 
itself with the All-Burma Trade Union Congress. The following month 
the post-office workers formed a union and formulated demands for bet- 
ter working conditions. In March the mining laborers of Tavoy met to 
form a union and agreed to cooperate with the Burma Miners’ Associa- 
tion and to present its desires and grievances to the government.^^ The 
most important of these trade unions was that organized on January 1, 
1946, by the civilian workers on Burma’s railroads. This union was a 
new association and not an outgrowth of the nonpolitical, prewar Burma 
Railroad Union. In February, the newly formed railroad union, whose 
membership then reportedly totalled about 2,500 members, sent a dele- 
gation to the government which demanded a more complete Burmaniza- 
tion of the railroad services and better working conditions. It also 
decided to affiliate with the All-Burma Trade Union Congress, thereby 
gieatly strengthening that body and the hand of its president, Ba Hein. 

An unusual development in Burma’s postwar labor movement has 
been the organization of peasants into unions under political leadership. 
Cultivators who had attended the All-Burma Trade Union Congress were 
asked to a special peasants’ mass meeting to be convened at Shwedagon 
pagoda on January 25, 1946. Resolutions adopted at this meeting en- 
joined upon all workers in Burma the duty of uniting under a single 
trade-union congress and called upon cultivators throughout the country 
to join associations which eventually would be merged into an all- 
embracing Peasants’ Union. 

Organization of the farming class seems to have antedated the British 
reoccupation of Burma. By January 1946, a central committee of the 
proposed Peasants’ Union was involved in the current rice program, tak- 
ing an active role under the chairmanship of the Co mmunis t leader 
Than Tun, who was also secretary of the AFL and the nationalists’ chief 
spokesman on agricultural reform. His committee urged that the gov- 
ernment remit all rents and taxes payable by the farmers throughout 
Lower Burma, enact a new tenancy law along the lines of the prewar act 
but which would take into account the programs formulated by the indi- 
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vidual peasants’ unions, purchase paddy directly from the cultivators and 
stop all rice exports, and finally set up an Agricultural Projects Board on 
which the peasants’ unions would be represented to make concrete plans 
for the 1946-47 paddy season. This program included a host of other 
proposals designed in general to better the farmers’ status in regard to 
land tenure, credit, housing, relief supplies, education, protection against 
robbers, and the like. In all these proposals, the peasants’ unions were 
the agencies proposed for cooperating with the government in the execu- 
tion of this program. 

The above proposals of the Central Committee represented the most 
thorough, constructive, and liberal propositions thus far advanced by any 
group in the country regarding current agrarian problems. It also indi- 
cated the aggressive spirit and competence of the AFL, particularly of its 
Communist elements, on the question of Burma’s agricultural rehabilita- 
tion. It is also noteworthy that the committee’s proposals constituted a 
political platform calculated to appeal to the nationalist sentiments as 
well as to the self-interest of the vast majority of Burma’s population and 
one that should arouse widespread support for the AFL in the forthcom- 
ing general election. 

Strikes 

In the months following the British reoccupation of Burma, the Anti- 
Fascist League’s leaders preferred to concentrate upon the organization 
of labor before launching a strike program. It was not until early in 
1946, some months after the military administration had been replaced 
by the civil government, that work stoppages were organized on an appre- 
ciable scale. 

The most important of these strikes was the one announced in mid- 
January by employees of the great prewar import-export firm of Steel 
Brothers. The immediate cause of this strike was a new policy of the 
Projects Board which had recently taken over control from individual 
firms. The strike was precipitated by a reduction in the pay scale from 
Rs. 42-4-0 to Rs. 19 a month plus a living allowance amounting to Rs. IL 
4-0. This adjustment downwards, it was contended, derived from an 
error made originally by the individual company which had been paying 
coolies at rates appropriate to artisans and technicians. The demands 
subsequently formulated by the strikers included restoration of the for- 
mer pay scale, and the establishment of a conciliation board to resolve 
the dispute. On the basis of figures submitted respectively by members 
of the employers’ group and of the Trade Union Congress, the board 
submitted recommendations generally favorable to the strikers but re- 
fused to fix over-all wage levels on the ground that a much longer and 
more thorough investigation was required. On the eve of a settlement. 
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a snag developed over wage payments during the strike. Eventually the 
workers accepted half-pay for this period and agreed to return to work 
on February 18. A few days later a new strike threatened over the dis- 
missal of the strike ringleader by the manager of Steel Brothers. He was 
shortly reinstated, however, without loss of pay, and the company also 
allowed other union leaders to enter the workers’ premises. 

Sympathy for the Steel Brothers strikers and the simultaneous occur- 
rence of strikes and riots in Bombay and Karachi inspired other workers 
in Burma to threaten work stoppages. In February laborers at the Dalla 
shipyards, numbering more than 1,350 men, went on strike. Without 
leadership from their own ranks, they approached the AFL for support 
and guidance. Workers at the Hong Heng and Foucar sawmills struck 
almost simultaneously with their colleagues at Steel Brothers. In March 
employees of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company passed a resolution of 
sympathy with the Dalla strikers; coolies at the Myingyan wharf struck 
on March 11. These strikes were followed by others throughout a variety 
of occupations and eventually culminated in a general strike, unprece- 
dented in Burma’s history, which occurred in September 1946. Among 
the demands for higher pay, larger living allowances, and other improve- 
ments in working conditions, several groups of strikers demanded more 
courtesy and less harshness on the part of their European supervisory 
staffs. A significant feature of the Dalla shipyard strike was the sympathy 
for the strikers by the Indian laborers who had been brought in as scabs. 
Almost immediately they refused to work and had to be replaced by 
Japanese war-prisoner labor. All strikes received the outspoken sympa- 
thy (and in some cases were under the leadership) of the AFL, the All- 
Burma Trade Union Congress and the Burmese press. In March, Ba 
Hein, who had emerged during this period as the ranking Burmese labor 
leader, claimed that labor difficulties were just beginning in Burma: two 
months previously he had asserted that labor was so well organized under 
his aegis that he could call an effective nation-wide strike of workers 
within seven days. 

Attitude of the British 

Governor Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith was generally sympathetic to 
Burma’s labor movement during his incumbency. A. C. Baker, a labor 
official from England, arrived in Rangoon on February 21 to help in par- 
ticular with the Steel Brothers strike and to organize trade unions in 
general. The local government’s chief labor officer, U Kum Zaw, had 
been active throughout the strike period trying to conciliate the sawmill 
workers and their employers. But the latter were not receptive to his 
efforts, probably because he was a Burmese in British employ. At the 
mass meeting held by the Burma Railroad Union in January 1946, he 
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was hissed by the workers even when he announced that the government 
had sent him to wish the new-born organization success. 

The recommendations of the government’s conciliation board, which 
was made up of representatives of Steel Brothers, and two delegates of 
the strikers under the chairmanship of an Indian civil servant, Payton, 
had a better reception. Throughout the Steel Brothers strike, the gov- 
ernment generally showed itself sympathetic to the workers' demands and 
exercised considerable pressure on the company on behalf of the strikers. 
In the Governor's Advisory Council, formed toward the end of 1945, a 
separate department of labor was set up. At this time considerable inter- 
est was shown in the Burmese press for a “new deal” for Burma’s labor- 
ers. The h^dships this group had suffered as a result of forced labor 
during the Japanese occupation were recalled and the government was 
asked to appoint immediately a committee “to investigate laborers’ affairs 
and to find out the best way of dealing with them.”'*^ Possibly in re- 
sponse to such a plea, the government set up a Labor Enquiry Commis- 
sion. 

Government’s Wage Policy 

Shortly after Rangoon was reoccupied by the British, the Civil Affairs 
Service (CAS/B) of the military administration inaugurated measures to 
control inflation and, incidentally, the increased wages demanded by 
local labor. On May 29, 1945, controlled rates of pay for all types of 
labor were established by Price Control Order No. 3. In general this pay 
scale was based on the prewar wages that had prevailed in Rangoon. Un- 
der its provisions, all laborers were divided into four classes according to 
the type of work performed, as follows: clerical and supervisory staff re- 
ceiving pay on a monthly basis; miscellaneous types of labor also paid 
by the month (chiefly domestic servants); classified artisans earning daily 
wages; and unclassified manual workers also receiving pay on a daily 
basis. Each of these four classes was further broken down according to 
the specific service performed, and a sliding scale of pay within the class 
established; in practice a living allowance was usually added to the basic 
wage. Wages paid to women were generally 75 per cent and to children 
50 per cent of those paid for male laborers. 

"The hiring of all labor was handled by the CAS/B, which divided Ran- 
goon into four labor areas and registered workers according to occupa- 
tion. As various requests for labor were received, the registers were 
checked and appropriate workers tissigned. The greatest demand during 
this period was for artisans and domestic servants; there was little need 
for derical workers because of the delays involved in the reopening of 
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business firms and of civil-government bureaus. Enough coolies were 
registered with the CAS/B to supply the current demand, mostly for dock 
workers, but many did not appear for work when called up. 

The daily wage fixed for coolies during the military administration 
was 10 annas plus a 4-anna living allowance; an additional inducement 
was later offered in the form of a free monthly distribution of food or 
clothing items. This proved necessary to attract a sufficient quantity of 
labor. A major difficulty proved to be the fear of many laborers to leave 
their homes and families in outlying villages to work in Rangoon because 
of the danger of dacoit attack during their absence. Another obstacle 
was the shortage of housing and transportation facilities in Rangoon, as 
well as the insanitary conditions prevailing in the dock area. 

Far more enthusiastic was the response of government servants to the 
openings offered by the CAS/B. Employers who had been on the perma- 
nent staff in 1942 were given three months’ full pay and promised half- 
pay for the remaining time under the Japanese occupation as well as 
having the established annual increments in salary made retroactive. 
Also, all officials received a living allowance. These terms, as well as the 
prestige and permanency associated with government employment, proved 
sufficient to lure back to duty all permanent civil officials and to offset the 
inducement of higher pay offered by private concerns. 

As a result of the foregoing measures, wages were fairly well stabilized 
during the military administration. However, the official rates were not 
strictly adhered to. Usually the maximum allowed within a job category 
became the usual and not the exceptional rate paid; special privileges, 
including tips, free food, and priority in commodity distribution, were 
added. When the Projects Board took over and introduced pay cuts, 
strikes broke out. The government’s policy was, in general, to re-estab- 
lish wages at the prewar level and then enable laborers to meet infla- 
tionary living costs by supplementary allowances. 

Racial Aspects of the Labor Problem 

Primarily because the flow of Indian immigration into Burma has not 
been resumed on a prewar scale and because the government has not yet 
formulated its policy on this matter, relations between Indian and Bur- 
mese laborers in Rangoon have remained fairly harmonious. The govern- 
ment has resisted pressure from the Indians to return freely to Burma and 
from the Burmese to prohibit Indian immigration entirely. The mili- 
tary administration claimed that the 90-per-cent-Indian and 10-per-cent- 
Burmese labor force employed at the Rangoon docks worked together 
amicably. Later, under the civil administration, Indians refused to be used 
as strike-breakers during the Dalla shipyard work stoppage. There have 
been indications, however, that this truce may last only during the present 
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immigration stalemate. Among the resolutions passed at the January 1946 
meeting of the Burma National Congress, the government was asked to 
define its policy regarding Indian immigration. It was simultaneously ad- 
vocated that percentages of Burmese and foreign labor would be estab- 
lished; that all laborers of any nationality enjoy equal status; that foreign 
immigration be restricted to requirements and that such as came remain 
in the country for a definitely limited period; that nonessential alien la- 
borers be refused permission to reside permanently in Burma; and that 
such immigration as was then taking place be completely stopped, pend- 
ing issuance of a government policy statement. It is obvious that while 
Burmans do not want to prohibit completely the immigration of Indian 
laborers, they do demand that the right to restrict and control it be put 
into their hands. 



CHAPTER III • MALAYA 


1 

GENERAL LABOR CONDITIONS 


Prior to the development of plantation agriculture, no labor problem 
in the accepted sense existed in Malaya. The growing of rice, coconuts, 
sago, tapioca, and spices did not create such a problem, for the proprie- 
tors themselves worked their lands and harvested the products. The 
Malays have remained smallholders and in large measure have been un- 
affected by the rapid development of their country. 

In the early years of this century, sugar was grown on a small scale in 
the northern states. At one time coffee cultivation promised to compete 
with the sugar plantations for labor, but a serious blight permanently 
checked its production. The main labor force for both industries was 
supplied by indentured laborers from southern India, who were imported 
by individual planters at their own expense for three-year periods. The 
only aids given them by the government were the provision in 1890, by 
the Straits Settlements Government, of a depot at Negapatam (Madras 
Presidency) where recruits were housed and fed while awaiting shipment; 
the g;rant for some years of subsidies to a steamship company; and a lim- 
ited amount of free transportation. Simultaneously a certain number 
of free laborers were imported, also at the expense of individual em- 
ployers, who worked on month-to-month agreements. 

With the development of hevea rubber plantations, the defects and 
inadequacies in the current system of labor supply became apparent. 
Not only was the cost of importing both free and indentured laborers 
high and their numbers inadequate, but the general practice of crimping 
greatly aggravated both aspects of the problem. Dissatisfaction was so 
widespread that, when a proposal was made in 1906 that all employers of 
Indian labor be taxed and the proceeds paid into a fund usable exclu- 
sively for the purpose of importing Indian labor, it was almost unani- 
mously welcomed and for many years proved highly successful. 

Laborers in India were recruited by kanganies, usually foremen on 
estates in Malaya who were licensed to operate only in their native In- 
dian villag^es. Their licenses had to be issued, registered, and approved 
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by officials of both countries, and the number of recruits they could en- 
gage was generally limited to twenty. Effective precautions were taken 
against commercialized recruiting: the commissions received by the kan- 
ganies were modest, the laborers they engaged left with the consent of 
their village headmen, recruits were well cared for en route to Malaya, 
and they understood the conditions of their future employment. Al- 
though the kangany system died out in 1938 owing to the increased flow 
of nonrecruited and unassisted Indian immigrants and to the quota 
placed hy the Indian Government on emigration to Malaya, it had had 
the advantage of regulating the supply to the demand and of canalizing 
the recruits to the places where they were most needed. It spelled the 
end of the indenture system in 1910 (1914 for Chinese and 1932 for 
Javanese); it permitted the Indian laborer to land in Malaya free of debt 
and with liberty to leave his place of employment upon giving a month’s 
notice or upon paying the equivalent time in wages. Moreover, the 
Labor Department hovered paternalistically over the Indian laborer 
throughout his sojourn in Malaya, regulating his wages, housing, medical 
care, and repatriation. 

No such supervision was exercised over the Chinese laborer, owing to 
very different political and economic circumstances, as well as to the gen- 
eral Chinese aversion to paternalism. The Chinese emigrated to Malaya 
on his own initiative, motivated almost wholly by economic considera- 
tions, and neither his home government nor that of Malaya did much to 
ensure equitable recruiting, safe and comfortable transportation, or mini- 
mum wages once in the country. In 1914 indentured labor was abolished, 
for the Chinese and the Labor Code placed a limit upon the debt owed 
by the laborer to the recruiting agent. Later, during the depression, a 
quota was placed upon the immigration of Chinese into Malaya. The 
Chinese Protectorate and various administrative officials “looked after the 
interests” of Chinese laborers, chiefly by seeing that they did not get out 
of hand, but as regards wages, conditions of employment, and welfare, the 
Chinese pretty much looked after themselves. 

Taken together with the few thousand Javanese laborers, imported un- 
der special arrangements with the Netherlands Indies Government, the 
Indian and Chinese immigrants were in general numerically equal to 
the task of developing Malaya economically. But their transience in the 
country, their remittances to the homeland, their growing consciousness 
as a labor force, and the resentment their presence and profits were arous- 
ing in the Malays, were creating for the government an increasingly seri- 
ous problem, and one with political implications. Since, by and large, 
the indigenous population was neither numerically able nor psychologi- 
cally willing to hire out its services, the country perforce remained de- 
pendent upon imported labor, but the government was beginning to 
recognize the need to stabilize it. 
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The Indians, by virtue of their country’s status as a British possession, 
were long made subject to agreements between the two governments con- 
cerned, but the growth of the nationalist movement in India increased 
that government’s use of its powers to prohibit emigration. Its motives 
were mainly to improve the economic status of Indians in Malaya and to 
increase the political privileges accorded to them there. The Chinese 
Government, preoccupied with internal difiBculties throughout the inter- 
war period, never played an analogous role, and it vacillated between 
condemnation, indifference, and, more recently, a not disinterested solici- 
tude for its overseas nationals. Thus while Indian immigration was better 
regulated according to Malaya’s economic requirements, the conditions 
successively imposed by the Government of India increased its cost, re- 
stricted its availability, and aroused a consciousness of its political and 
economic power and rights. Chinese immigration was handicapped by 
no such formal intervention — ^rather, it was stimulated by conditions in 
the home country— but nationalism grew apace among the Chinese in 
Malaya and political factors engendered violence among them. Despite 
consular representation, the Chinese in Malaya were fairly arbitrarily 
handled, both as regards immigration quotas and in the maintenance 
of order. 

One major factor making for instability in Malaya’s labor forces was 
largely beyond its government’s control, that is, the country’s dependence 
upon two industries which in turn depended on world conditions. The 
restriction schemes for rubber and tin, to which Malaya adhered in order 
to be cushioned against the rapid alternation of booms with depressions, 
did not prevent violent price and quota fluctuations, and these drastically 
affected the demand for labor and its wages. The expensive method of 
repatriating surplus workers during the two interwar slumps solved the 
problem for neither employer nor employees. Though it was argued that 
the laborers were returned to their native villages no worse off than when 
they started, this did nothing to resolve the problem of their employment 
in their homelands from which they had originally emigrated because of 
starvation conditions. Moreover, when prosperity returned to Malaya, 
employers were caught short of labor and the time lag involved in recon- 
stituting their labor forces sometimes proved fatal to industries so highly 
competitive and so subject to swift change. 

The need to stabilize Malaya’s labor forces was vaguely recognized by 
the government and the employer groups, but before war broke out they 
had not brought themselves to face the issues its solution would have in- 
volved. Second-generation Indians and Chinese were no longer content 
to be “second-class citizens,’’ and wanted full political and economic privi- 
leges. The granting of both would have outraged the indigenous people 
and would have abrogated the British tradition of Malay preference. A 
few Malay nationalists were already calling for a much more restricted 
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immigration of alien Asiatics, were violently opposed to the Governor’s 
proposal to permit Chinese to cultivate rice even as a wartime measure, 
and refused to consider the possibility of opening more widely the civil 
service to domiciled Chinese and Indians. To meet the acute labor short- 
age on the eve of the Pacific war, the governments could think only in the 
time-honored terms of importing other and less troublesome laborers, 
namely, Javanese, who mixed well with the local Malays and who were 
docile and did not demand political and economic rights. 


2 

TYPES OF LABOR 


Immigrant Labor 

Indian. Like the Chinese, the Indians had visited Malaya long before 
the Europeans came. After the British had established themselves in the 
archipelago, the Straits Settlements served until 1873 as Indian convict 
stations, the inmates of which were used to build the first public works, 
and Indian regiments garrisoned the country. With the opening up of 
the peninsula, Indian labor was encoturaged to emigrate to work both in 
public and private enterprises; this recruiting in the beginning was car- 
ried on under flagrant misrepresentation, and the ratio of women to men 
was extraordinarily low. The Indians themselves had no voice in such 
arrangements; they were made between the India Office, the Colonial 
Office, and the Malayan governments. 

Government control was first exercised toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century through regulations to prevent overcrowding on the ships 
transporting Indian coolies to Malaya. An inadvertent result of this 
regulation was that fares rose so far beyond the means of poor immi- 
grants that Malayan employers had to send out their agents to recruit 
laborers in India, and shipowners and merchants began professional re- 
cruiting on a speculative basis. After Malaya’s separation from India in 
1867, the government of the latter country exercised a measure of con- 
trol over emigrants. A commission appointed by it in 1880 to inquire 
into the status of labor -in the Straits Settlements and the Federated States 
found that the quantity was insufficient partly because of the ineffective 
methods employed by certain professional recruiters; the quality poor be- 
cause of the inclusion of nonagriculturists; and the cost heavy because re- 
cruiting had become virtually monopolized by a kind of agents’ trust. In 
1897 all restrictions on emigration from India were removed and it re- 
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mained uncontrolled so far as the Government of India was concerned 
until 1922, except for a brief period during the First World War. 

Meanwhile the Malayan rubber planters introduced a new type of re- 
cruiting by kanganies, that is, by workers on rubber estates in Malaya 
who returned to India to recruit additional laborers for their employers. 
As this system developed, licenses for kanganies were required (1901) in 
order to alleviate the abuses which had grown up. Under the new sys- 
tem coolies were to be employed on a monthly basis and were no longer 
bound to a particular estate by a contract. Toward the end of 1906, 
when a rubber boom gave rise to new estate expansion and to a sudden 
increase in the demand for labor, crimping threatened to undo the good 
results obtained from kangany recruiting. To solve this problem a com- 
mon recruiting organization was formed in 1907 to be comprised of all 
planters who used Indian immigrant labor, and an Indian Immigration 
Fund was established. Three years later the indenture system was abol- 
ished. 

In 1922 the passing of an emigration act in India again brought the 
emigration of Indians to Malaya under the control of the Government of 
India and enabled it to impose its terms upon the Malayan governments. 
A new enactment, built upon the framework evolved by the Indian Im- 
migration Committee, introduced a standard wage for Indian laborers in 
Malaya: provided for the compulsory education of their children and the 
payment of maternity allowances to female workers; regulated kangany 
reauiting; and, most important of all, abolished the penal sanctions fbr 
breaches of labor contract. 

The Immigration Committee was placed in charge of a Malayan civil 
servant, the Controller of Labor, who represented all official and private 
interests with the exception of those in Trengganu and levied a cess on 
all employers according to the number of their Indian labor. This fund 
covered the expense of bringing Indian laborers to Malaya, the repatria- 
tion of those in distress, the maintenance of a home for decrepit Indian 
workers, and care for the orphans of Indian laborers who had died in 
Malaya. Collaboration between the Government of India and the gov- 
ernments of Malaya was assured through officials stationed both in India 
and in Malaya. The Agent for the Government of India in Malaya had 
supervisory but no executive powers in the country. Kangany recruiting 
was regulated by a license issued by the Malayan Controller of Labor for 

f ' led district in India and for a maximum of twenty recruits. The 
y was paid on a commission basis by his employer in Malaya, who, 
, was remunerated from the Immigration Fund. The Indian im- 
t’s passage was paid, his medical examination enforced, and his 
^Cflwact explained to him by his village headman. Nonrecruited work- 
ers Were such emigrants as applied directly for assisted passages at one of 
the labor depots set up at Negapatam and Avadi in India. 
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Before the depression, non-Aangany-recruited, or voluntary, workers 
formed an increasing minority among the Indian emigrants to Malaya. 
In August 1930 assisted emigration was suspended because of the slump 
in the tin and rubber industries, and subsequently only a few non- 
recruited workers were given assisted passages to Malaya to enable them 
to join relatives already established there. By May 1934 the situation 
of the rubber industry had improved sufficiently for the Government of 
India to agree, under certain conditions, to resume a limited amount of 
assisted emigration of nonrecruited workers, thereby generally by-passing 
the services of kanganies. The conditions were aimed to prevent exces- 
sive emigration and a possible fall in Malaya's wage rates. They pro- 
vided that in the first year not more than 20,000 adult males would be 
assisted to emigrate; that within two years from his entry into Malaya 
the Indian laborer would be entitled to repatriation for reasons of ill- 
health, unjust treatment, unsuitable work, or the impossibility of finding 
employment at standard wages; and, finally, that the emigration commis- 
sioner in Madras should supply monthly reports on employment conditions 
in Malaya. 

The end of kangany recruiting, which this agreement heralded, had 
begun even before the depression and was attributable directly to the 
unfavorable economic conditions existing in southern India and to the 
policy of the Indian Immigration Committee in Malaya, as well as to 
the comparatively better working conditions existing there. 

In order to introduce into Malaya more than the twenty workers they 
were legally allowed to recruit, the kanganies had been bringing in others 
who were only nominally voluntary workers. By this device— and also 
spontaneously— voluntary immigration into Malaya had increased. The 
policy of the Indian Immigration Committee encouraged voluntary im- 
migration by payment of a $2 bonus to each adult volunteer and of $1 to 
each of his minor dependents. The result was a complete reversal of the 
situation prevailing in 1920, when only about 12 per cent of the Indian 
laborers entering Malaya were nonrecruited: by 1938 their proportion 
reached more than 91 per cent. Yet the restriction schemes for tin and 
rubber were cutting down Malaya’s need for an unlimited labor force, 
and many of Malaya's plantations had by this time acquired such an 
attractive reputation in India that kangany recruiting was becoming— as 
had the indenture system before it— a superfluous expense. By recom- 
mending its abolition, the Sastri Report of 1936 sounded the death knell 
of kangany recruiting. Thereafter kanganies retained their usefulness 
only for newly established palm-oil plantations and those estates which 
had not yet built up their own recruiting grounds in India, and for such 
laborers as were too poor to pay their traveling expenses to the embarka- 
tion camps. Beginning in 1934-35, the Government of India imposed 
quotas on emigration to Malaya without consulting the governments of 
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that country but leaving to them control of the numbers to be admitted. 
In 1938 only 4,580 laborers were assisted to emigrate to Malaya, as com- 
pared with 54,849 in 1937. 

In response to the criticisms of Indian nationalists and to the invitation 
proffered by the Malayan administration, in 1936 the Government of 
India sent an experienced and “liberal” investigator, Srinivasa Sastri, to 
study the situation of Indian labor in Malaya. On the whole his report 
confirmed the contention of Malaya’s planters that the system which they 
had evolved was highly satisfactory and that their Indian workers were 
“happy children in a happy land,” generally conscious that they were far 
better off there than they had been in southern India. In visiting vari- 
ous peninsular estates Sastri recorded that no complaints had been made 
to him of physical violence or compulsion, and that in only one instance 
did he find evidence of abusive language directed toward a laboring com- 
patriot. The Labor Department, he said, was able and conscientious 
and he found estate managers on the whole to be a good sort, Tamil- 
speaking, and with a genuine, concern for the welfare of their labor 
forces. Freedom of movement for laborers was not only laid down by 
law but well appreciated by the workers themselves, and it had engen- 
dered a healthy spirit of independence in them. Sastri saw no reason at 
the time for prohibiting Indian emigration to Malaya and he recom- 
mended minor reforms in a system which, on the whole, he warmly ap- 
proved. Among his suggestions were elimination of the kangany sys- 
tem; improvement in the quarantine depot at Port Swettenham; a better 
use of the coolie gardens on estates; more supervision for urban Indian 
laborers; and finally the restoration of wages to the predepression level. 

The planting community was naturally delighted with this testimo- 
nial, although a few among them thought that the investigation had 
been carried out in too short a time to be definitive. The Sastri Mis- 
sion, it turned out, hardly proved to be the deputation to end all deputa- 
tions, as its sponsors had hoped. Its soothing effect lasted only a few 
months, and within two years the situation demanded the return of a 
Malayan delegation to India. The Indian organizations in Malaya and 
India were hardly pleased by Sastri’s report, which they termed too super- 
ficial and too favorable to the status quo. Sastri was accused of having 
gone out of his way to grant a certificate of merit to the Malayan admin- 
istration and employers, and he was further attacked for not having 
sought an improved status for Indians politically in Malaya. Of imme- 
diate concern were the terms on which he recommended continuance of 
assisted emigration. 

From the beginning of 1938 Malaya’s Labor Department drastically re- 
stricted the number of assisted immigrants from India and granted free 
passages only to individuals joining their families and to those returning 
to employment in Malaya after a holiday at home. As this measure 
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proved to be inadequate, a 10 per cent cut in rubber tappers’ wages was 
imposed in the late spring of the year and a second cut was threatened as 
of August 1, 1938. At the end of 1937 the number of Indian laborers in 
Malaya totalled 355,343, compared with 290,395 at the beginning of the 
year. Although the cause of this increase had been the sudden raising of 
the rubber quota for the country to 90 per cent, and the ensuing unem- 
ployment was attributed to its almost immediate reduction, Malayan 
authorities maintained that even during the brief period of almost maxi- 
mum production the labor force available had been excessive. Unem- 
ployment during the spring of 1938 affected 30 per cent of the estate 
workers, besides reducing wages for those who retained their jobs. 

On the ground that such conditions were detrimental to the interests 
of the vast majority of Indian laborers in Malaya, the Central Indian 
Association of Malaya (CIAM) sent a cable to India which was thought 
to have been instrumental in the ban subsequently placed on assisted 
emigration to Malaya. The CIAM contended that a further unchecked 
flow of labor into Malaya would further depress wages and worsen work- 
ing conditions for those already there; they felt that its prohibition would 
influence Malayan planters to improve the status of laborers still in their 
employ. A second bill was soon passed empowering the Government of 
India to stop, if it deemed advisable, the flow of voluntary emigration to 
Malaya. 

The CIAM was the self-appointed Malayan spokesman for nationalist 
opinion in India, which was becoming increasingly interested in its over- 
seas compatriots. The ever-more-aggressive expression of such interest 
was resented by Malayan planters; they looked upon the whole issue as a 
purely economic problem, whereas Indian nationalists regarded it pri- 
marily as a matter of national prestige and honor. Some extremists in 
Malaya took the stand that it was none of India’s business, despite the 
fact that for many years it had been admitted to be such by Malaya’s own 
Labor Department, and it was fairly generally recognized that such re- 
forms as had been locally effected were largely instituted at the Govern- 
ment of India’s insistence. 

Although emigration was a subject technically reserved for the Central 
Government of India, in practice the province of Madras had a good deal 
to say since its population was principally affected and its government at 
the time was a Congress administration with strong pro-labor sympathies. 
India’s Congress leaders were viewing with increasing alarm the pro- 
Malay policy of the Malayan governments, fearing that it foreshadowed 
an even less liberal attitude toward the Indian immigrant. In India 
complaints were repeatedly voiced that Chinese laborers were replacing 
Indians on many Malayan estates, and that the repatriation of shiploads 
of Indians whenever economic conditions were bad in Malaya was a 
source of embarrassment to the Madras administration and added fuel to 
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the flame of Indian nationalists’ resentment. Newspaper articles were 
written in India dramatically describing the repatriates as "sucked-out 
oranges” and those still in Malaya as a floating population of “tragic or- 
phans” forced to accept any menial job they could get. Since even the 
permanently settled Indian population in Malaya was treated as semi- 
alien and as second-class citizens, the Government of India felt that it 
had every right to retaliate by refusing to let any more of its nationals go 
to Malaya. It was but natural, and no evidence of disloyalty, that the 
Indians in Malaya should look to the government of their homeland for 
protection and for insistence upon rights denied them in the country of 
their adoption. That they stood in need of such active vigilance was 
shown by the Malayan governments’ imposition of a wage cut solely at 
their own discretion and by their tactless refusal to postpone enforcement 
until the matter could be discussed with India. With the increase in vol- 
untary immigration, a surplus labor force had been built up in Malaya 
which had now rendered almost ineffective the use of the powers of the 
Government of India, under the act of 1922, as a bargaining weapon. 

Although the ban imposed in June 1938 was ostensibly a temporary 
measure, designed to check the volume of unemployment in Malaya, the 
advantageous position in which it placed the Government of India was 
used in its negotiations with the delegates Malaya sent to India in the 
summer of that year. The latter were primed to discuss only the wage 
question, but the talks ranged over such contentious issues as citizenship 
rights for the local-born Indians, their public representation, their right 
to form unions, proportionate representation for them in the public serv- 
ices, better facilities for Indian education, the inclusion of Indians in the 
local defense units, and the like. 

To a certain extent the Malayan delegates recognized that henceforth 
Indian immigration should be based on terms mutually agreed upon 
through bilateral treaties, with control exercised by the homeland, and 
that the whole machinery governing its importation required overhaul- 
ing. The Malayan Labor Department had indeed succeeded in landing 
the Indian worker in Malaya a free man, without debts which bound him 
either to the kangany or to his employer, and it had prevented the worst 
abuses in the employer-employee relationship. But Malaya’s labor legis- 
lation was still too meager and its enforcement generally too negative. 
Not even the most ardent Indian nationalist could say that his compatri- 
ots were brutally treated in Malaya, but they could justly contend that 
the Indian laborers there were not a self-reliant, coherent, and organized 
body. The day of paternalism and favors was drawing rapidly to a close, 
and the next step was the development among the laborers of sufficient 
' strength to present a united stand for their rights. 

The New Delhi talks ended in a stalemate. The unlikelih ood of any 
imminent increase in the then prevailing 45 per cent rubber quota, and 
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the existence in Malaya of a labor supply ample to fill the quota, 
were largely responsible for the intransigent attitude maintained by the 
Malayan delegates. The new planting permitted under the Third Re- 
striction Agreement would not come into tapping for a number of years, 
and by then the children of estate coolies— a numerical potential of from 
one-half to two-thirds of the current adult force— would have grown up 
into a permanent, domiciled labor supply. If by some miracle the rubber 
industry should be permitted to produce to capacity there was always the 
possibility of importing Javanese labor or of increasing the Chinese 
quota of immigrants. If, and only if, prosperity returned to the industry, 
would Malayan planters be inclined of their own accord to make some 
improvements in working conditions for laborers, but they would cer- 
tainly not do so if the CIAM and the Government of India held a pistol 
to their heads.' They claimed that those who treated Indian laborers 
most unfairly were Asiatic employers and that they should be the first 
required to enforce reforms. 

After the failure of the New Delhi talks there ensued in Malaya con- 
siderable discussion as to the advisability and feasibility of substituting 
Chinese for Indian labor. The drawbacks to such a move were that Chi- 
nese workers were more independent and more expensive; they were 
prone to organize and to strike at the instigation of political agitators: 
and they balked at such tasks as weeding and tapping. Proponents of the 
superiority of Chinese workers stated that one Indian was worth only 
two-thirds of a Chinese in terms of energy and enterprise and that, if the 
wages for Indian workers were forced up to the same level, the latter 
group would lose almost every advantage. It took the all-out production 
of rubber, brought on by the Second World War, for planters in Malaya 
to admit that their dependence on Indian labor was greater than was the 
loss of the sixty lakhs of rupees which represented the revenues from emi- 
gration that the Government of India had sacrificed when imposing its 
ban in 1938. 

The census of 1931 gives the last available analysis of the composition 
and occupations of the Indian community in Malaya. At that time the 
Indian element amounted to 14.2 per cent of Malaya’s total population, 
showing an increase of 32.3 per cent over the past decade and bringing its 
number to a total of 624,009. Madrassis— Tamils, Telugus, and Malaya- 
lees— totalled 582,625 and of these Tamils made up five-sixths of the 
whole. With the exception of a very small mercantile and clerical class, 
the Tamil population was migrant and was employed on rubber estates 
and, to a minor extent, in mining and general labor. Over the preceding 
decade the Malayalee component had doubled, in contrast to the Telugu 
element which showed a marked decrease. The sex ratio for both 
Tamils and Telugus had improved, while that of the Malayalees was the 
lowest of all— 209 females to 1,000 males. Of the northern Indians the 
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Punjabis were the most numerous (31,000 out of a total north Indian 
population of 37,989), and they were distributed all over Malaya, chiefly 
in or near large towns where they were employed as policemen or night 
watchmen with moneylending activities as a sideline. In rural areas, 
principally in Perak, the Punjabis went in for stock raising and tin 
mining. 

In 1931 the Indian population as a whole ranked second numerically 
in Selangor and Singapore, fourth in Pahang and Johore, and in every 
other region was the third largest element. The dominant position of 
Indians in Selangor, where they constituted 29 per cent of the population, 
was due to the development of rubber estates there; in Singapore it was 
attributable to the numerical strength of the Indian trading class and to 
the large number of Tamils employed as government laborers. Their 
fourth place in Pahang and Johore was due to the then slight develop- 
ment of estate rubber and to the relatively large Malay component in the 
populations of those states. 

On the eve of the Second World War the number of Indians in Malaya 
had grown to 744,000, but their ratio to the total population had under- 
gone little change. The vast majority were still manual laborers, of 
whom 243,999 were employed on rubber estates— Indians representing 80 
per cent of the total labor force employed on European plantations. In 
addition, more than 8,600 worked in mines, 9,297 labored in factories, 
and nearly 45,000 were employed by government departments. In gen- 
eral the Indians filled the same positions as the Chinescj but they were 
less able and less well remunerated. They were preferred to Chinese 
only in the rubber industry, where they were more docile, especially un- 
der the direction of planters and officials who had received their early 
training in India. 

Chinese. The exploitation of newly arrived Chinese laborers by their 
own secret societies in Malaya led to a series of riots which culminated in 
1872 and resulted in the appointment, eight years later, of the first Pro- 
tectors of the Chinese in Singapore and Penang. 

Raffles’ Ordinance of 1823 showed an early appreciation of the neces- 
sity for some legal protection of this class of immigrant. Prepaid passage 
money was thereby limited to Straits $20; coolies were to be landed as 
free persons; the period of service required to pay off their indebtedness 
was not to exceed two years; and the contract of their employment was to 
be registered before a magistrate. Unfortunately this Ordinance was 
ignored. The “pig business,” as it was called, became the object of such 
abuse that anti-foreign riots broke out in the southern Chinese ports 
where most emigrants embarked, and the Straits Government was finally 
compelled to take steps to control it. 

In the debates whiA were carried on throughout the 1880’s, the Ordi- 
nance of 1823 was treated as non-operative, and the only law apparently 
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then enforced was one by which those breaking labor contracts became 
liable to punishment. Two commissions of inquiry appointed during 
the period of riot proposed three ordinances, two of which proved abor- 
tive. The last, in 1880, called for the appointment of Protectors of the 
Chinese in the two main Straits ports, and subsequently a chain of such 
agencies was established throughout the peninsula. The standard of 
protection which they dispensed to the Chinese differed according to the 
area and to the epoch. In Singapore tlie Protectorate concentrated upon 
checking abuses connected with the importation of labor, with improv- 
ing the immigrants’ accommodations on junks and steamers, with re- 
stricting to certain ports the landing of coolies who had to be examined 
medically before disembarkation, and finally with ascertaining that the 
laborers fully understood the contracts of their employment. Coolie de- 
pots in Malaya were licensed and supervised, and care was taken to stop 
the kidnapping of laborers for work up-country. Most of this legisla- 
tion was not effectively enforced, but it was important in that it made 
Chinese immigration a matter of official interest. 

The number of Chinese immigrants paying their own passage to 
Malaya steadily increased, and the presence of so many free workers natu- 
rally improved the status of their indentured compatriots. Some far- 
seeing employers, such as the Penang Sugar Estates and the Tanjong 
Pagar Dock Company, paid the passage from China not only for their 
laborers but for ^e families as well, or they reimbursed the depot con- 
cessionaries who had paid their fares. Until contract labor was abolished 
for the Chinese in 1914, tire labor work of the Chinese Protectorate con- 
sisted largely of settling disputes about contracts and adjusting com- 
plaints in regard to wages concerning both free and indentured laborers. 
From 1890 on, the Protectorate officials, notably in Perak, under instruc- 
tions from the government but without legal authority, inspected some 
estates to see that laborers in remote areas got fair treatment. Health 
Department officers also visited with fair regularity mines and plantations 
where Chinese workers were employed. The depression decade wit- 
nessed the inauguration of more effective protection for the Chinese 
along the lines laid down for Indian labor, but both the character and the 
working habits of the Chinese rendered them less tractable to official 
paternalism. 

Abolition of indentured labor on the eve of the First World War 
brought about no change in recruiting methods in China. Recruiting 
agents, who were either the representatives of specific Malayan employers 
or independent individuals, still paid the passages of coolies and ad- 
vanced them money, but the Labor Code of Malaya did intervene to the 
extent of limiting the maximum indebtedness that the recruit could so 
incur, and his liability for repayment was made a civil one. The increas- 
ing interest taken by the Government of China in its overseas nationals 
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effected a slight improvement in the recruiting methods prevailing in 
Chinese ports, where agents operated with less violence and misrepre- 
sentation than previously. According to the annual reports of the Straits 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs, no cases of assisted Chinese immigration 
were dealt with after 1927. Thereafter emigration from China, which 
had always been spontaneous, was totally unassisted. 

The state of the tin and rubber industries in Malaya was not so im- 
portant a factor in stimulating the influx of Chinese labor as were con- 
ditions in southern China. Although Chinese immigration grew rapidly 
with the extension of British control over the peninsula, the enormous 
demand for Chinese labor began only with the swift expansion of the 
rubber industry. Until the outbreak of the First World War conditions 
in both Malaya and China stimulated the movement, but after 1914 the 
number of unemployed Chinese in Malaya became so great that many 
were repatriated by the local government and immigration was totally 
prohibited between August 1914 and April 1915. 

The flow of immigration, once stopped, was not easily resumed. The 
totals for 1916-17, although large, were far below the average for the 
years preceding the war. In 1918-19 the number of immigrants showed 
heavy decreases owing to the current rice shortage in Malaya and to the 
rising price of silver. Since nearly all of the Chinese in Malaya remitted 
money to the homeland, the wages prevailing in the peninsula lost their 
attraction for the Chinese when the value of the Straits dollar fell to 
only a third of that of Hongkong. By 1920 conditions in Malaya were 
not much better but those in southern China were worse, hence emigra- 
tion to Malaya picked up again. In 1921 the Chinese in Malaya num- 
bered 1,175,000, compared with 916,619 a decade before. 

Throughout the 1920’s the increase in coolie traffic became complicated 
by political upheavals in southern China, where an anti-British boycott 
occurred in 1926. The following year a clash took place between the 
Singapore police and some Chinese school children who were parading in 
commemoration of Sun Yat-sen’s death, provoking a Chinese boycott in 
the Straits capital. In turn this induced the local government to pass 
the Ordinance of October 10, 1927, which somewhat restricted the immi- 
gration of Chinese laborers into Malaya and provided for the deportation 
of those considered undesirable. Although criticized by the wealthy 
resident Chinese and by the shipping companies, both of whom preferred 
strengthening the local police force to restricting immigration, the ordi- 
nance was enforced, and in the same year the Thai Government took 
parallel action. Those two similar and significant pieces of legislation 
foreshadowed the adoption of a restriction policy (analogous to that 
adopted by the United States) in the two countries of Southeast Asia 
where theretofore the Chinese immigrant had been most welcome. 

The 1931 census revealed the presence of 1,709,000 Chinese throughout 
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British Malaya. In the Straits Settlements, where they were most numer- 
ous, the Chinese constituted nearly 60 per cent of the population, but 
they fell to their lowest proportion in Kelantan, where they accounted 
for less than 5 per cent of all the inhabitants. Over the preceding decade 
the Chinese community had increased considerably more than it had dur- 
ing the previous inter-census period, and at the outset of the world de- 
pression it constituted 30 per cent of Malaya’s total population. For 
every 100 arrivals there were 80 departures— a striking case of migration 
and a convincing proof of the constantly changing individual composi- 
tion of the Chinese element in Malayan society. During the 1930’s, condi- 
tions in China and the increasing proportion of women among the Chi- 
nese immigrants tended to make their community in Malaya a more 
stable one, yet the Chinese element in the country continued to be 
predominantly transient in character. 

The depression brought about the spontaneous and the assisted repa- 
triation of unemployed Chinese. Of the 167,903 Chinese who returned 
to the homeland in 1930, some 13,000 were destitute persons repatriated 
by the Secretariat for Chinese AflEairs. Since in the same year a total of 
242,149 Chinese arrived in the country, the Malayan governments felt it 
necessary to enforce for the first time the restrictive ordinance of 1928. 
Consequently a quota was placed on the number of male laborers enter- 
ing Malaya from Chinese ports (not until 1938 was the immigration of 
Chinese women restricted), and direct immigration into the peninsula was 
stopped entirely. The original quota of about 6,000 monthly was appor- 
tioned among the various shipping companies. As the depression began 
to affect radically the demand for labor in Malaya, this quota was pro- 
gressively cut until it reached the low of 1,000 immigrants monthly in 
July 1932. The Aliens Ordinance of that year extended government con- 
trol over the immigration of all adult males other than British subjects. 

By 1934 Malaya’s adherence to the restriction schemes for tin and rub- 
ber effected an increase in the monthly quota of immigrant laborers to the 
extent of permitting 4,000 entrants. But the character as well as the 
mobility of the Chinese population in Malaya changed in the years pre- 
ceding the Second World War. It was primarily the excess of production 
of Malaya’s major industries over world consumption and secondarily 
the increasing mechanization of tin mining which were fundamental 
causes checking the flow of Chinese immigration into Malaya. The need 
for a smaller and more settled labor force to supplement the growing 
minority of Straits-born Chinese in the country was increasingly felt. 
Another major factor was the extension of the Japanese war to southern 
China. In the five years preceding the outbreak of the European phase 
of the recent war, only about 380,000 Chinese entered Malaya com- 
pared with the maximum of 359,262 recorded in the single year of 1927. 

The Chinese Sinkehs, or newcomers to Malaya, were divided originally 
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on a linguistic and provincial basis into tribes or clans, having little to 
do with one another and frequently mutually hostile. All but a neg- 
ligible fraction came from the provinces of Kwangtung, Fukien, and 
Kwangsi, and according to the 1931 census were divided then into at 
least eight racial types. Such distinctions were still reflected in the lan- 
guage, mode of living, and to a large extent in their chosen occupations 
and distribution throughout Malaya. 

The Hokkiens, albeit extensively engaged in agriculture, formed the 
bulk of the trading and shopkeeping classes and were more than twice as 
numerous as any other group of Chinese in the Straits Settlements. In 
the Federated States, however, they were greatly outnumbered by both 
the Cantonese and Hakkas, who were mainly engaged in mining and 
agriculture. In Johore the Hokkiens formed a third of the total Chinese 
population and had the distinction of having the least abnormal sex 
ratio— 620 females to every 1,000 males— of all the Chinese elements in 
Malaya. This apparently was rooted in their predilection for mercantile 
and urban pursuits, which provided the amenities of living conducive 
to a greater immigration of their women, with the result that they 
achieved a more permanent settlement in the country. The great ma- 
jority of the Baba class of old Malacca, whose descendants have gone far 
along the road to assimilation, were originally of Hokkien extraction. 

The Cantonese were more catholic in their tastes, occupations, and 
manner of life than were the Hokkiens. In the Straits Settlements they 
were predominantly urban, but in the Federated States— although they 
were strongly represented in the towns— they were more numerous in 
rural areas, forming a large proportion of both the mining and estate 
populations. As regards the ratio of the sexes, they came next to the 
Hokkiens, with 581 females to every 1,000 males. The Hakkas or Kheks 
were more rural than urban, supplying the bulk of mining laborers. In 
the Federated States they were slightly less numerous than were the Can- 
tonese, but they constituted less than a fifth of the Straits population. 
The Tiuchius were far more plentiful in the Straits than elsewhere, except 
in Kedah, where they were the most strongly represented Chinese group. 
Since 1921 the Hailams had increased proportionately less than any of 
the other Chinese tribes, except the Cantonese, and formed 5.7 per cent 
of the total Chinese population. In the towns they were principally 
engaged in domestic service; in rural areas they went in for rubber 
tapping. During the interwar period there was a marked increase in the 
number of Hailam and Hakka women immigrants. 

On the eve of the depression the number of Chinese engaged in pro- 
fessional work was small; in the Straits Settlements, 0.8 per cent, com- 
pared with 12.8 per cent for Europeans; in commerce, 18.4 per cent as 
against 25 per cent. While still complementary rather than competitive, 
the Chinese were beginning to invade the traditional European pre- 
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serves in the upper branches of commerce and finance. Only in the 
political field and in rice-growing did the British put any obstacles in 
the way of Chinese expansion. The vast majority among them, however, 
continued to form the bulk of Malaya’s skilled and unskilled labor. In 
1937, almost 52,000 Chinese were employed in mining, or 77.6 per cent 
of the total number of miners; 75,589 on rubber estates, or 21.3 per cent 
of the workers so employed; 44,583 in factories (78.8 per cent of the 
total); and 6,424 in government departments. The majority of Chinese 
laborers in all fields of enterprise were hired by contractors. 

Most of the Chinese miners worked for a daily wage or under contract 
and a small minority were employed by the tribute system. This latter 
method entailed, for the advancing of supplies, an initial outlay on the 
part of a mining speculator, but he limited his liabilities toward his labor 
force to their housing and feeding. If the mine worked out profitably, 
the workers were paid on a share basis from the profits, after a deduction 
or tribute was taken by the financier. Wages might be paid by the day— 
as yet unstandardized— or by the piece. The Chinese vastly preferred a 
piecework basis because it put a premium on individual industry; in 
1936, 80 per cent of the Chinese employed in the Federated States mines 
were so employed. Although a trend toward the direct employment of 
Chinese labor developed in recent years, the majority of the Chinese 
were still hired through contractors who acted as interpreters and inter- 
mediaries for their European employers and who took a percentage of 
the workers’ wages which were distributed by them. In most areas they 
also received commissions from supplying their coolies with necessities 
on a credit basis. In the west-coast states, where contractors did not enjoy 
such a monopoly in the matter of supplies, they took about one-fourth 
of the coolies’ wages as their cut; in the east-coast states the percentage 
came to about one-tenth. 

In the interwar period the outstanding development in the tin industry 
was the progressive decline in the number of laborers employed because 
of the growth in mechanization and the decreasing part played by the 
Chinese in that industry. In 1907, when Malaya’s tin output amounted 
to only 48,429 tons, the largest number of workers (229,778) was hired; 
in 1939, a year when Malaya exported more than 82,000 tons of tin, 
only 72,954 laborers were employed in the Federated States mines, repre- 
senting an increase of about 20,000 over 1938 but substantially the same 
number as in 1931. In 1937, when Malaya’s mines were producing to 
capacity, a labor shortage was felt. The president of the FMS Chamber 
of Mines attributed it to the high cost of passage from China, which in 
the case of those destined for Malaya was not sold directly by the steam- 
ship companies to passengers but was purchased from those companies 
by ticket brokers who resold the tickets to emigrants for as much as they 
could get. Nominally the fare was $(Chinese)55, yet the actual cost to 
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a coolie, for the journey from his home in China to Singapore, ranged 
up to $220, and even higher figures were mentioned. As few coolies 
possessed this sum— otherwise they would not be coming to Malaya as 
laborers— the Chamber took the matter up with the government, but 
nothing apparently materialized from this attempt to regulate fares more 
equitably. 

This effort was but another of the abortive attempts made during the 
interwar period to improve conditions for Chinese emigrants to Malaya. 
In 1920, during the brief postwar boom, the United Planters Associa- 
tion of Malaya appointed a committee to consider means for increas- 
ing the number of Chinese laborers in the country. The committee’s 
report reviewed exhaustively the efforts made since 1910 to place the 
recruiting of Chinese workers on a more satisfactory basis, and it pro- 
posed to establish a General Labor Board to control recruitment of all 
types of Asiatic labor. This suggestion was not adopted by the govern- 
ment but, as a compromise measure, an advisory committee was ap- 
pointed to consider a scheme limited to Negri Sembilan, Johore, and 
Malacca— the areas then principally dependent upon Chinese labor. 
Nothing came of it, and the government’s policy remained simply that 
of letting the Chinese laborer fend for himself. It was obvious, however, 
that the day would inevitably come when the government of China 
would be strong enough to insist on reforms analogous to those imposed 
by the Government of India for its overseas nationals. 

Actually, the government appeared indifferent because the system 
seemed to work well enough for all practical Malayan purposes. The 
need for Chinese depots, modeled on those of Madras and Negapatam, 
was not apparent; no one seriously advocated assisting Chinese immigra- 
tion: and a standard wage was not wanted by the Chinese themselves 
because they could earn more on a piecework basis. The government 
was stirred into devising machinery to handle the strike problem as a 
whole, and not with sole reference to the Chinese; the Chinese Labor 
Committee, created by the United Planters Association of Malaya, aimed 
simply to prevent the country’s employers being again caught short of 
Chinese labor. When, in 1939, the president of the Malayan Collieries 
made a plea in behalf of a better regulation of Chinese labor in the 
country, it was the first time in seventeen years that a prominent and 
large employer of Chinese workers came out boldly with the declaration 
that what was good for the Tamil was good for the Chinese. But neither 
the government nor public opinion in Malaya concurred in that view. 

Javanese. The possibility of recruiting large numbers of docile and 
agriculturally-minded Javanese laborers exercised a perennial attraction 
for Malayan planters as it did for those of Indochina. And the same 
drawbacks prevented it: the expense of importing Javanese under the 
conditions laid down by the ever-more-reluctant Netherlands Indies Gov- 
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eminent. In the case of Malaya the immigration of Indians was easier 
to arrange, as between two British governments, and was less costly. The 
number of indentured Javanese working on two- to three-year contracts 
dwindled until they amounted to only seven in 1932, when the Nether- 
lands Indies Government finally showed willingness to abrogate the con- 
tract system. However, the 1930's witnessed an influx of free Javanese 
laborers— more than 15,000 in 1937— who were mostly employed on rub- 
ber estates. The Javanese were unique in being the only Asiatic immi- 
grants who mingled harmoniously with the indigenous Malays, but from 
the employer’s viewpoint they had the great drawback of tending to 
become small landholders as soon as they were economically able to 
do so. 

When the labor shortage became acute in 1941, the Colonial Office 
acceded to the proposal made by Malayan employers to import more 
Javanese workers to fill Malaya’s huge tin and rubber export quotas. 
However, the Japanese invasion followed too swiftly upon the adoption 
of this policy to have permitted it to become effective. 

The underdeveloped state of industry in Malaya and the lack of spe- 
cialization on the part of both individuals and business firms make diffi- 
cult any clear-cut classification of occupations. A Malay peasant often 
planted rice, grew rubber and fruit trees on his own land, worked spas- 
modically on nearby plantations, and did a little fishing and bullock 
carting on the side. Similarly, a Chinese might run a general store, own 
a rubber estate, breed pigs, deal in rubber, and operate a billiard parlor. 
Even European mercantile houses engaged in multiple pursuits, often 
combining a general import business with an agency for rubber com- 
panies and shipping lines. However, occupations in a general fashion 
followed racial lines: Europeans were at the top in official, technical, 
and managerial positions; Chinese were largely either merchants or 
miners; Indians were in great majority rubber tappers and laborers, only 
a few being found in commerce and the professions; and the Malays were 
mostly farmers or fishermen, with a handful occupying government posts 
in the peninsular states. 

According to the latest census (1931) 46 per cent of Malaya’s total 
population was gainfully employed. Agriculture occupied 57 per cent 
of the male and 77 per cent of the female working population; mining 
and manufacture, 13.7 per cent of the males and 6.7 per cent of the 
females; transport, 7.75 per cent of the males and 0.2 per cent of the 
females; commerce, 12.3 per cent of the males and 4 per cent of the fe- 
males; public service, 1.7 per cent of the males and 0.3 per cent of the 
females; professions, 1.8 per cent of the males, and 1.64 per cent of 
the females; and personal services, 5.8 per cent of the males and 10.2 
per cent of the females. The transient character of Malaya’s population 
was shown by the fact that less than 57 per cent were born in the country. 
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The impression conveyed by the 1931 census was of a community 
where 65 per cent of the population was concerned with the production 
of foodstuffs and raw materials, while a minority served the majority’s 
needs in the spheres of administration, marketing, transport, supplies, 
and personal services. The two major producing industries, rubber 
and tin, although of almost equal importance as contributors to the 
revenue, varied enormously in the number of persons they directly em- 
ployed. Somewhat more than 500,000 persons were classified as engaged 
in rubber cultivation, but as rubber was included with other agricul- 
tural industries and was produced spasmodically and as a sideline by 
many, probably only about a third of the working population of both 
sexes could be formally regarded as rubber growers. Tin mining em- 
ployed 79,438, or only 4 per cent of the working population, partly 
because of increasing mechanization in that industry. The number of 
persons registered as rice cultivators was 396,110, or 19.5 per cent of those 
gainfully employed, but in many parts of Malaya paddy planting was 
combined with other work so that probably only a fifth were engaged 
in rice farming as a nearly full-time occupation. Likewise the figure of 
35,762 persons engaged in cultivating coconuts was misleading, since such 
activities were mixed with a multitude of others. 

Agricultural 

The statistics furnished by the 1931 census leave no doubt as to the 
predominantly agricultural character of most of Malaya. The extreme 
case was furnished by Kelantan, where 88 per cent of the male and 81.5 
per cent of the female working population were so employed. The 
ancillary services required by such large agricultural populations were 
mainly centered in the Federated States and to a lesser extent in other 
parts of the peninsula. The percentage of male laborers recorded in 
Johore and Kedah was lower than that of Kelantan, owing to the more 
advanced economic development achieved by those states and to their 
greater urbanization. Trengganu’s lower percentage, however, was due 
to other causes: the country was less developed agriculturally, and a 
larger proportion of its inhabitants were engaged in arts and crafts and 
petty trade. 

Rice growing was by tradition a Malay preserve, and for political and 
economic reasons it so remained, although this meant that Malaya had 
to import annually about half a million tons of rice to feed its popula- 
tion. To begin with, Malaya’s soil had not the volcanic richness of 
Java’s and, even with the most scientific methods, probably never would 
have been able to achieve rice self-sufiiciency. The efforts of the Agri- 
culture Department to teach better farming were for some timp academic 
and sporadic, and the influx of abundant and cheap agricultural labor 
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placed a premium on traditional farming methods. Moreover, extensive 
tin mining had effected a silting up of Malaya’s rivers, and erosion had 
ensued. But the most important cause for the shrinkage in Malaya’s 
paddy lands was the greater remuneration for rubber planting and the 
Malay’s indifference to raising rice beyond the satisfaction of his own 
needs. Most Malays worked their smallholdings by family labor, raised 
the crops they liked best to eat, and sold whatever surplus they had in 
the nearest market. The new rice lands opened up by the Irrigation 
Department failed to attract as many Malays as anticipated because of 
their conservative desire to farm individually on their own lands and 
not to participate in communal efforts in unfamiliar surroundings where 
they were not suflSciently ensured by the government of a proportionate 
return for their effort. Although rice farming was not remunerative 
enough to induce large-scale efforts on the part of the Malays, they 
resented the suggestion, periodically advanced, that the Chinese and 
Indians be allowed to participate in it. And, although they feared the 
encroachments of tin companies on their reservations, they frequently 
slipped through the legal loopholes designed to keep their land heritage 
from the grasp of alien moneylenders. 

Except in Kedah and Kelantan, where Malays were employed by the 
government and on estates in large numbers, they were negligible as a 
labor force. No big estates elsewhere depended to any great extent upon 
Malays, and the total number so employed at any one time was at most 
4,000. It seems that the Malays had neither the desire nor the need to 
be permanently employed. They merely used estates as occasional con- 
veniences, and even then to a very small extent in order to supplement 
the traditional livelihood they gained from smallholdings. They could 
not be relied upon to remain on the estates when their services were 
most urgently required, and those plantations which were either situated 
near Malay villages or which permitted regular leaves of absence to their 
Malay employees were the only ones where the indigenous people were 
engaged for any long period or in considerable numbers. As a rule, the 
Malays did not care to earn any more money than was sufficient to sup- 
port them and to provide them with the cash required to supply their 
immediate needs. But in some parts of Malaya, notably in the western 
states and in the Kelantan plain, some slight consciousness of money 
values was growing. Such Malay labor forces as were in existence came 
under the supervision of the Labor Department. 

That part of the transient Indian population which was engaged in 
rubber tapping was discussed under Immigrant Labor; here only those 
Indians who settled as fanners in Malaya will be considered. During 
the depression many Indians refused to accept repatriation, even where 
wages were unsatisfactory, and it became evident that throughout the 
western states there existed a considerable resident Indian population 
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that was rooted in Malaya and had largely lost connection with India. 
The census of 1931 noted that 21 per cent of the 624,000 Indians then in 
Malaya were local-born. Most of the Indian population was located on 
rubber estates, where the sex ratio was 643 females to 1,000 males (as 
against 355 among other Indians) and the number of children under 
the age of fifteen who were resident in Malaya was 154,000. 

The Labor Code required every employer to set aside one-sixteenth 
of an acre of arable or grazing land for each laborer with dependents. 
During the First World War and the depression immediately following 
it, some degree of compulsion was used to enforce the ruling that laborers 
should cultivate food crops, but when the price of rubber subsequently 
boomed, these gardens were neglected. Employers were reluctant to see 
newly cleared land used for any purpose other than rubber growing and 
refused to allow laborers’ livestock to feed off young rubber plants, and 
the laborers found it easier to buy than to raise such additional food as 
they wanted. Not until the outbreak of the Second World War did the 
authorities make a belated effort to enforce the cultivation of food crops 
by rubber tappers in their leisure hours. 

Probably the domiciled adult Indian population in Malaya did not 
exceed a third of their total numbers. Little indication of their im- 
portance could be derived from statistics of Indian smallholdings, since 
much of the area was held by chettyars and acquired from their default- 
ing Malay debtors. On the eve of the Second World War the acreage 
held by Indians amounted to 35,812 in the Straits Settlements, 168,456 in 
the Federated States, and 108,534 in the Unfederated States exclusive of 
Kelantan. Most of the permanent Indian population consisted of the 
urban mercantile and professional classes and a small percentage of 
Malaya-born children, whereas the laborers who formed over two-thirds 
of the total Indian population were frankly transients in the country. 

Attempts to settle Indians on the land date back many years and were 
generally unsuccessful. In 1928 an Indian member of the Federal Coun- 
cil made the first public reference to the desirability of founding land 
settlements for Indian laborers, and he attributed past failure in this 
regard to the lack of any guarantee of occupancy rights. An outstanding 
exception was the Chuah settlement in Negri Sembilan where about 
seventy families occupied some 250 acres on temporary grants. During 
the depression a tropical jungle in another region was converted into a 
thriving settlement by unemployed Tamils. At about the same time an 
area was created at Sungei Ujong, where the Indian laborers on the local 
estate were formed into a cooperative society: the Labor Department 
admitted that this settlement would have prospered better had it been 
possible to give greater security of tenure. A much older and outstand- 
ingly successful settlement was that of Tamils at Bagan Serai, founded 
about sixty-five years ago under the auspices of the Roman Catholic 
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mission. One major reason for its success was the grant to the original 
settlers of outright ownership of plots of five acres each. The owners 
tilled their lands, and only when in need of ready cash did they seek 
work elsewhere and then for only a limited period. Smaller settlements 
located at Bukit Asahan, Permatang, Carey Island, and on Ayer Tekah 
were of too recent origin and on too small a scale to judge their value. 

Even after the imposition of the ban on assisted Indian emigration to 
Malaya, the local government showed no inclination to make a policy of 
Indian land settlement. The furthest it went was to waive or reduce the 
rents payable by estates on land assigned to the use of laborers, and in 
1932 it ignored a plea made by officials of the Government of India to 
set up a committee to study the whole question. As was the case with 
rice cultivation by non-Malays, the government yielded to the storm of 
Malay protests against forming a polyglot peasantry in their country. 
Although the CIAM favored the establishment of Indian land settle- 
ments, it believed any such schemes injurious unless accompanied by 
recognition of Indian equality of political status, since any land granted 
without fixity of tenure, freehold titles, and subsidies for development 
would be of little use to the Indians in Malaya. 

Only in market gardening were the Chinese important as agricultural 
laborers. They were the only farmers in Malaya who voluntarily pro- 
duced crops for sale wherever a market was available and even when the 
profits therefrom were periodically negligible. Not until the grow-more- 
food campaign was stimulated by the war did many of the country’s 
towns recognize their dependence upon the industrious Chinese garden- 
squatter communities. 

Only during depression and war periods was the question seriously 
studied of permitting the Chinese to cultivate rice. As a matter of fact, 
it was exclusively at such times of either unemployment or food shortages 
that the Chinese were interested in so unremunerative an occupation. 
Although no official budgets of the rice farmer were ever drawn up, an 
official of the Cooperative Department in 1939 estimated that a cultivator 
and his family could farm about four acres witliout hiring additional 
labor, and that this would probably net them a gross income of |97.20 
for an entire year’s arduous work. This did not take into account de- 
ductions for quit-rent and water rate. As a solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem, especially during the recession of 1938, the District Officer 
of Kinta was asked to draw up a scheme of land settlement for the job- 
less, including the possible conversion of mined areas into arable land. 
(The total number of registered unemployed was then 8,000 and prob- 
ably many more were unregistered.) This inquiry heralded the govern- 
ment’s launching of a large-scale scheme in 1939 to open up Malaya’s 
rice lands to the Chinese. As a result, some of the peninsular states did 
accede to the scheme in principle, but actually they assigned very small 
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areas for Chinese settlement. In the flurry of increased wartime employ- 
ment offered by the major industries, the government was able to with- 
draw from the whole project fairly gracefully in the face of the indigna- 
tion it had aroused among Malays. 

The main inducement to permanent residence in Malaya, on the part 
of all Asiatic immigrants, was the higher standard of living there com- 
pared with that in the countries of their origin. The attractions offered 
estate laborers in Malaya in recent years consisted of cottage-type hous- 
ing; differential recruiting allowances in favor of married couples; the 
payment of a dollar bonus for each child brought along by nonrecruited 
immigrants; the presence of women traveling inspectors on immigrant 
steamers; the provision of nurseries, creches, and schools on estates; the 
allotment of land to estate laborers for cultivation purposes; and the 
opportunity for the women and children of laborers to earn supple- 
mentary wages. Further, the transportation of a family absorbed the 
lifetime savings of those coolies not entitled to repatriation, and once 
back in India their children who had been brought up in .Malaya were 
found to have developed no immunity to the diseases prevalent there. 
However, conditions favorable to the settlement of families in Malaya 
were offset by the tendency of the unrestricted flow of immigration regu- 
larly to depress wages and by the government’s chariness about granting 
citizenship rights to immigrant Asiatics. 

The cooperative movement enjoyed a real though limited success in 
Malaya; it was least effective among the strictly rural communities. On 
the eve of the Second World War only about 2,000 peasants belonged 
to it. Its growth had been most marked in urban areas. The movement 
began in 1922 with formation of the first urban credit association. It 
was motivated by the government’s desire to encourage thrift and to 
supply credit at moderate rates. A department was set up to advise on 
all types of cooperatives. No funds were granted by the cautious govern- 
ment and the cooperatives were endowed with only a few modest fiscal 
privileges. Some additional encouragement was given them by the 
Straits Settlements authorities in 1933, when it was announced that there- 
after no civil servant would be allowed to sign a promissory note except 
to the government or to a cooperative association. 

Credit associations became the predominant type, forming 88 per cent 
of the total number in 1938 and comprising 92 per cent of the entire 
membership. Other societies were composed fairly exclusively of In- 
dians, for purposes of thrift, and the "better living” associations were 
formed to induce members to forego such unnecessary expenditures as 
were usually incurred for weddings, funerals, etc. Before the advent of 
cooperatives, Indian laborers were accustomed to investing their money 
in usurious transactions, in jewelry, or in livestock. Another .common 
method of investment was in kutus, analogous to the tintine in Indo- 
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china, but this was frowned upon by employers and by the Labor De- 
partment as savoring too much of gambling. Actually such forms of 
investment were decreasing in favor of membership in the officially spon- 
sored cooperatives. In the ten-year period of 1928-38, the number of all 
cooperative societies rose from 144 to 579; total membership increased 
nearly fivefold to reach 103,102 on the eve of the Second World War, 
but over the same period the average capital per member had declined 
from $99 to $88. The movement was regarded as being successfully 
launched, but it was too small in scope to make much headway in a 
country ridden by periodical booms. Apparently no effort was made to 
adapt it to meet Muslim prejudices against the charging of interest rates, 
and it seems to have been no factor in keeping their lands in Malay 
hands. 

Industrial 

Tin smelting was the only large-scale industry in Malaya, although 
there were several small processing industries using as raw materials local 
or imported agricultural products. These included the manufacture of 
sago, tapioca, pineapples, timber, and oils. In addition, many govern- 
mental or semi-official organizations, such as the Harbor Board, Railroad 
Department, and Public Works Department, had large manufacturing 
plants. Most of the factories were concentrated in the Straits Settlements 
and consisted largely of small Chinese-owned and manned establishments. 
Although Malaya could offer fine sites, a fair labor force, good com- 
munications, and a stable government, these advantages were insufficient 
to overcome the handicaps of a small local market, Japanese competition, 
and an official policy that generally discouraged local industrialization. 
The recent war stimulated two existing industries— tin smelting and 
lumber milling— and in shipbuilding created a third promising industry. 
Perhaps most important of all, it revealed the impracticability of trying 
to industrialize the country on a much larger scale. 

While a fair number of Indians were employed in such industries as 
existed, the bulk of Malaya’s skilled labor force was furnished by the 
Chinese, who proved themselves to be admirable workmen in wood and 
metals. An apprenticeship system and a few technical schools existed 
for a small number of students in the main towns, and these facilities 
were somewhat expanded to meet the increased need for a larger local 
supply of skilled laborers on the part of the military establishment. 
Wages for factory work were almost twice as high as those prevailing on 
plantations, but the industrial worker enjoyed less legislative protection 
and fewer amenities than did the rubber tapper. Sastri in his report of 
1936 suggested that “the interests of urban workers do not receive from 
the Labor Department the same care and attention as those of estate 
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laborers.” The much slighter importance of industry as compared with 
rubber growing and tin mining was undoubtedly responsible for this. 
Moreover, the division of inspection into Chinese and Indian depart- 
ments, although justifiable on linguistic and other grounds, was apt to 
cause complications when Indians and Chinese were employed in the 
same undertaking. 

Factories and workshops were regulated by a series of ordinances, be- 
ginning in 1923, which enabled a number of ILO conventions to be put 
into effect. Legislation concerning the following conventions was 
adopted; Night Work (women and young persons); Minimum Age (in- 
dustry, trimmers and stokers); Unemployment Indemnity (shipwreck); 
Workmen’s Compensation (agricultmre, occupational diseases); Medical 
Examination of Young Persons (sea); Equality of Treatment (accident 
compensation); Minimum-Wage-Fixing Machinery; and Forced Labor. 

At the beginning of 1937 there were in all Malaya only 825 factories, 
of which 728 were located in the Straits Settlements. In these establish- 
ments about 7,000 Indians, 38,000 Chinese, 1,000 Javanese, and 300 
Malays were employed. 

Clerical and Mercantile 

As recently as 1938 Malaya’s clerks were called the most inarticulate 
body of workers in the world.i Their pathetic status was variously 
attributed to a lack of efficient organization and leadership and to the 
resigned apathy of the mass of clerks, who were only too conscious of 
the superfluity of their numbers. No representative group among them 
ever rose to tackle their problems seriously or to bring them to the notice 
of either the public or the government. Such organizations as existed 
seemed to confine their activities to the sporting sphere and were ap- 
parently unwilling to venture into controversial fields. The Clerical 
Union, founded in 1920, had no employment bureau, no organized eve- 
ning classes, no propaganda, and no social or mutual-help committees. 

Singapore’s 10,000 clerks wanted to keep their jobs and felt that the 
best way to do so was to work uncomplainingly and docilely. They were 
under no illusions as to their indispensability, knowing how many un- 
employed men were ready to snap up the lowest-paid clerical position. 
Malaya’s schools were annually producing from 700 to 800 boys with 
Senior Cambridge Certificates, and though in recent years there was a 
wider recognition of the need to reorient the school system, such a change 
was not going to be effected overnight. If Malaya’s clerks had felt able 
to fight for their rights they would have demanded a minimum living 
wage and a provident fund upon which to retire. But their sole organ- 

1 See quotation from the Malaya Catholic Leader in the Straits Times of September 
20 , 1938 . 
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ization, the Clerical Union, did not enjoy independent leadership, being 
financially connected with the employer group, and its membership com- 
prised only 1,547 clerks. If the Union had staged a strike, the employers 
could easily have dispensed with the services of all its members. 

Chinese. In 1931 a comparatively small proportion of the Chinese 
(5 to 7 per cent) were employed as clerks and as shop assistants. The 
investigation made into working conditions in Chinese stores by the 
Straits Times in 1938 revealed that a 17-hour working day was common 
practice, and that a 12- to 14-hour day was only for the more fortunate 
few. Factory girls worked 10 hours daily, and there were very few 
Chinese shops in Singapore operating on an 8-hour day. 

The Straits Settlements Singapore Association pioneered a drive for 
legislative improvement in this field of labor. It was so bold as to 
advocate a weekly half-holiday and shorter daily working hours. Before 
it requested the government to introduce such legislation, the Association 
tried to enlist the support of employer groups: among those it approached, 
it found the Chinese Chamber of Commerce the most recalcitrant. Yet 
the conditions that the Association was seeking to ameliorate prevailed 
in the businesses conducted by many Chinese employers who were not 
members of the Chamber and who ran their firms on a system which 
differed greatly from that adopted by Europeans and by the larger Asiatic 
firms, which generally held to an 8-hour day. Among the smaller enter- 
prises, it was found that coffee shops and sundry-goods stores kept the 
longest hours, from 6 a.m. to 11 p.m., for which the pay ranged from 
Straits $8 to $25 a month. Both employers and employees lived on the 
premises so that the shop could be kept open during their collective 
waking hours. 

The enthusiasm which inspired the Association’s campaign died in the 
course of a few months. Although in Singapore thirty-six Chinese trad- 
ers voluntarily introduced such long overdue— but to them highly radi- 
cal-reforms as the Association advocated, there remained others who 
argued against them on the flimsiest of pretexts. By January 1939 it was 
estimated that half of the Chinese shops in Singapore had closed for a 
weekly half-holiday; those which remained open claimed that it was a 
public benefaction since they catered to the poorer classes. Aside from 
the grave injustice done to individual employees, the prevailing long 
hours intensified the unemployment problem by making two men do the 
work of three. Obstinate employers were warned that their recalcitrance 
might bring down on them that worst of all evils to Singaporeans- official 
interference. 

Since the depression Singapore’s Chinese clerks had been drawing as 
salary from Straits $10 a month upwards— barely a living wage and ob- 
viously the principal cause of their widespread indebtedness. Compara- 
tively better off were the clerks in government service, who had special 
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credit facilities and whose initial salary of $55 rose by annual increments 
of $5 to $95 maximum. If they were promoted to higher grades, govern- 
ment clerks might earn from $100 to $160 a month. Employers stoutly 
maintained that a starting salary of $20 monthly was not unfair even for 
boys with school and commercial certificates, the value of which they 
regarded as approximately zero. Few business executives realized how 
dependent they were upon their lowly clerks for the smooth functioning 
of their offices. 

One very long-standing clerical grievance concerned the disparity in 
treatment accorded to European and to Asiatic employees, which focussed 
upon the issue of bonuses and provident funds. When a bill was intro- 
duced into the Federal Council in 1936 to provide such a fund for rail- 
road employees, it was vigorously opposed by the Chinese member on the 
ground that European subordinates received pensions upon retirement 
without having been required to contribute to any such fund. Inequal- 
ity of treatment certainly prevailed in such of the commercial firms as 
paid bonuses. In prosperous times European employees received twice 
as much as did Asiatics; after the depression, whenever the Europeans 
received gratuities, the Asiatic staff was completely ignored. 

In a courageous speech delivered before Singapore’s Rotary Club in 
December 1938, G. H. Kiat spoke for tlie city’s "forgotten” community 
of docile clerks. Deprecating the habit of many Singapore firms of dis- 
missing aging employees to replace them by younger men at lower wages, 
he advocated annual paid vacations and a provident fund that would 
give clerks a protection analogous to that furnished by the government 
to manual laborers. He prophesied that if another economic blizzard 
struck Malaya there would be an exact repetition of the tragic scenes 
enacted in 1931-32, when hundreds of clerks were thrown on the streets 
with nothing more than a month’s pay in their pockets— if that. The 
lesson taught by the depression was apparently unlearned, for up to the 
time when Malaya was invaded provident funds for Asiatic employees 
were still the exception, not the rule. The vast majority of Singapore 
firms gave their employees no paid vacations other than the public holi- 
days, which annually numbered about six. 

Indians. In contrast to the inchoate and government-shepherded In- 
dian rubber coolies, estate clerks actually possessed • their own skeleton 
organization in the All-Malayan Estate Asiatic Staffs Association, founded 
in 1935. Theoretically, this organization existed to better conditions for 
all its members and to serve as liaison between employers and employees, 
but it could hardly have effectively served such purposes, for it was de- 
cidedly neither a benevolent society, an employment bureau, nor a relief 
agency for its necessitous members. At its inaugural session a dispute 
ensued as to whether or not it could be called a trade union. One 
realistic member suggested that the question was quite academic since 
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tlie association was unlikely to get anywhere no matter by what name it 
was called. 

The one positive reform which the Estates Association struggled man- 
fully but futilely to effect was the creadon of a central provident fund. 
The powerful UPAM (United Planters Association of Malaya) definitely 
opposed, although without adequate explanation, the formation of such 
a fund. Arguments in favor of establishing a provident fund for planters 
mysteriously lost their validity when applied to a subordinate group of 
Asiatic employees, despite the fact that the latter were in positions of 
responsibility and should have been given every inducement to remain 
honest. A few enlightened companies had provided such funds for their 
own employees, but the majority of Indian estate clerks remained without 
such prospects and such protection. The Estates Association took hardly 
a militant stand on the question, and its meetings were reportedly given 
over to the discussion of personal humiliations, such as being addressed 
as "krani” or clerk, or as being the target for a volley of managerial 
oaths. 

Although he enjoyed more amenities than his urban counterpart in 
such matters as free housing, water supply, fuel, etc., the estate clerk 
was often ground down between the upper millstone, in the form of the 
European planter, and the nether millstone of tlie labor force. His life 
was monotonous and his only holiday 48 hours at Deepavali; only on the 
few estates where more than one clerk was employed could alternate 
week-end leaves be arranged. The clerks resented their employers’ op- 
position to a central provident fund and to regular paid holidays, which 
they thought should be their right and not a question of paternalism. 
The fundamental difficulty with the estate clerk’s position, as with other 
clerical employment, was the superabundance of candidates. The con- 
stant influx of immigrants into Malaya always made it possible for the 
planters to have a wide range of choice among those willing to offer 
maximum labor for a minimum salary. Immigrants from India, skilled 
as well as unskilled, tended to congregate on the estates, since most of 
the positions in government service and in commercial houses were 
monopolized largely by the local-born. The estate clerks represented a 
somewhat more stable element than did the laborers, as most of them 
had brought their families to Malaya. Only in very recent years and in 
a feeble way had they begun to ask for official protection through a 
restriction on the immigration of skilled laborers and in the establish- 
ment of a central provident fund. 

The Straits Times reporters who investigated working conditions 
among the Indian as well as the Chinese mercantile community in 1938 
found a marked difference in the status of northern and southern Indians 
in Singapore. The northern group comprised immigrants from Sindh, 
Gujerat and the United Provinces, whereas the southern element was 
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made up exclusively of Tamils and Muslims. The more fashionable 
shops were run by northern Indians, but the majority were owned by 
the Indians from the south. The former recruited their labor from 
India on the basis of an agreement whereby assistants were required to 
work in Singapore for two to three years, and their passage, board and 
lodging were paid for by the employer. But the quarters provided by 
the employer— ones which the employee was bound to accept— were usu- 
ally located on the floor above the shop and consisted of a small, ill- 
ventilated room situated under the watchful eye of the employer. Work- 
ing hours were generally from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. with a half-holiday on 
Sundays and only one full holiday at Deepavali. Two hours were al- 
lotted for lunch and tea but dinner could be eaten only after the shop 
was closed. Wages were scheduled on a rupee basis. Sindhi merchants 
paid a minimum salary of 30 rupees monthly, with annual increments 
ranging from 5 to 10 rupees, and also supplied food and lodging. But 
half of that salary was sent to the employee’s family in India and the 
remainder credited to the employee’s account. No actual money was 
paid to the employee, in addition to the advance given him before leav- 
ing India, unless a specific agreement to that effect had been made in 
the contract. 

Stringent as were such working conditions they were generally far 
better than those prevailing for southern Indians. The latter not un- 
commonly had to work from 6 a.m. to 1 1 p.m., with only three half-hour 
breaks for food. Most of the Muslim and Tamil employers recruited 
their Indian assistants locally; nevertheless they, too, forwarded half the 
salary earned to the employee’s family in India. Employers uniformly 
claimed that they and their assistants were one big, happy family, mutu- 
ally concerned for each other’s moral and physical welfare. They blandly 
asserted that their assistants loved long hours, disliked holidays, and did 
not know what to do with what leisure time they had. Their assistants, 
however, told the investigating reporters another tale. They complained 
of crowded living accommodations, which also served as dining rooms, 
of poor food, of a 15-hour working day, of inadequate wages ranging 
from Straits |7 to $35 irregularly paid, and of punishments meted out 
to them on the slightest pretext. Their employers took charge of com- 
puting salaries and refused to render them any accounting; having no 
means of redress the employees had to accept all the fines and items 
marked “personal expenditures’’ which were chalked up against them. 
Their chief grievance, however, was the lack of privacy and of leisure 
time. 

The publicity resulting from the Straits Times/' investigation had the 
merit of effecting some improvement in Indian shop assistants’ working 
conditions. The South Indians Chamber of Commerce reconsidered its 
original stand and came out in favor of a reduction of working hours 
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• and of granting a half day of rest on Sundays. Slight as this concession 
was, it met with the active opposition of an important section of the 
Indian mercantile community. 


S 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


Wages 

Wage trends in Malaya were related to the amount of tin and rubber 
the country was allowed to export and to the prices paid for them in 
world markets. To a certain degree, however, the impact of such forces 
was mitigated hy the establishment of standard wage rates for Indian 
laborers in certain key districts, and these rates affected adjacent areas 
and other nationalities of workers. Theoretically this standard wage 
took into consideration the factors of accessibility, health conditions, 
local living costs, savings, and a trip to India every three years. The, 
governments of Malaya consistently refused the plea made by Indian 
nationalists to establish a minimum wage for the whole country, on the 
ground that inaccessible or undeveloped estates had to pay higher wages 
in order to attract labor and that wages followed a course generally 
parallel to that of living costs. That the latter was not always the case 
was shown by the strikes throughout the 1930’s, which were caused by 
the fact that cuts followed swiftly upon reductions of export quotas but 
were not as promptly restored when prosperity returned to the country’s 
major industries. The wage reduction effected in 1930 was not generally 
restored until April 1937 and then only temporarily. In justification of 
its policy the government underscored the law which entitled Indian 
workers who were unable to find work at the standard wage to repatria- 
tion— which was the recourse for about 190,000 laborers during the de- 
pression. In any case, the absence of official cost-of-living and wage in- 
dexes prevented any exact appraisal of real wages. The fact that living 
conditions for workers in Malaya were sufficiently better than those pre- 
vailing in India and China to attract a large yearly influx of laborers 
was regarded by the authorities in Malaya as adequate proof that the 
wages paid in the country needed no adjustment in the direction of in- 
crease or uniformity. 

Most of the estate laborers were Indians working for daily hire, except 
for a minority employed on oil-palm and tea plantations who worked 
on a piece basis. The wages paid to estate laborers were higher than 
those for men employed on smallholdings, and they were almost always 
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paid directly to laborers by their employers. Daily wages of 35 to 60 
(Straits) cents were representative of the prewar level for unskilled work- 
ers on Malayan estates. The wages received by Javanese and Malays 
were generally the same as for Indians. The Chinese, who preferred 
working on a piecework basis, earned higher sums, averaging 20 per cent 
more than other laborers in 1938. However, thanks to the prevalence of 
the contractor system for Chinese labor, the sums earned by workers of 
that nationality were reduced by commissions paid to such intermediaries. 
In sparsely settled areas the contractor retained 10 per cent of his work- 
ers’ wages and in addition received cuts on food and other necessities 
which perforce they had to buy from him. In the west-coast states such 
monopolies were not feasible, so there his commission on wages came to 
about 25 per cent. In mining undertakings the contractors who pro- 
vided coolie gangs received, in 1936, about Straits $7 for each cubic foot 
of ground cut and carried away. The great majority of Chinese mining 
coolies (80 per cent in 1937) were, however, engaged on a piecework basis, 
and only a small minority according to the tribute system. In the latter 
case free housing and food were supplied to the laborers by the mine- 
owner, but the profits they received depended upon how successfully the 
mine worked out and how large a tribute was taken by the speculator 
who had advanced the initial capital. In all other types of mining enter- 
prises no accommodations (or medical care) were furnished to laborers, 
and the lack of such amenities was partly the cause of the higher wages 
paid for this type of work. No wage-fixing machinery existed for labor- 
ers in mines. Wage disputes involving Chinese workers were referred 
to the Controller of Labor, whose decision was final. 

While tin miners received sums substantially higher than those paid 
to estate laborers, workers in Malaya’s few industrial establishments 
earned still larger wages. In 1938 the daily sums earned by skilled male 
factory workers ranged from 80 cents to $1.20, and in remote areas and 
in certain undertakings the daily wage might amount to as much as $3. 
The Chinese supplied the bulk of the skilled labor employed, and the 
fewer Indians engaged in such work performed tasks requiring less skill 
and were accordingly less well remunerated. Unskilled employees in 
government departments received approximately the same wages as estate 
laborers, or higher, and wherever the latter was the case, plantation 
coolies tended to drift into such employment. The provision of free 
housing and of treatment in government hospitals, as well as the prospect 
of fairly permanent employment, were additional inducements cited as 
attractions offered to laborers in government employ. However, the 
complaints received from such workers by the Agent for the Government 
of India threw light on some of the unfavorable aspects of their employ- 
ment. They complained of being arbitrarily fined, for trivial causes and 
contrary to the provisions laid down by the Labor Code; they resented 
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being made responsible for proving that they had given continuous serv- 
ice over a minimum ten-year period in order to become eligible for 
gratuities; they experienced insecurity of tenure as a result of the govern- 
ment’s practice of dispensing with an employee’s services simply by serv- 
ing him with a month’s notice and without having to prove him to have 
been in any way blameworthy; and they asserted that dismissal orders 
should not be based exclusively on ex parte investigations. 

Fundamentally, the wages established for the rtibber industry set the 
scale for all types of labor, and the fauly regular excess of supply over 
demand, through the influx of cheap coolie labor from India and China, 
tended constantly to depress wages and to make all Malayan employers 
normally able to resist demands for wage increases. 


Hours 

Working hours, like wages, varied according to the nationality of the 
laborer and the type of employment. Where the Labor Code applied, 
working hours were limited to nine and overtime was paid at double 
hourly rates. By law no individual was bound to work more than six 
days a week but no statutory provision was made for a weekly holiday, 
owing partly to the variety of religions prevailing in the country. 

The hours actually and regularly worked by laborers in Malaya’s dif- 
ferent industries were hard to gauge. Sastri reported in 1936 that on 
estates employing Indikn labor, "the nominal day’s work of nine hours 
in practice was reduced to eight and was finished by 2 p.m.; any work 
done thereafter was in the main voluntary, and invariably paid for as 
overtime.’’ Harold Butler of the ILO, traveling in Malaya in 1937-38, 
confirmed the existence of a nine-hour day and the double rates paid for 
overtime work. “Though mines, plantations, and factories, except Gov- 
ernment establishments, usually work seven days a week, the average 
worker often does not average more than five days’ wbrk per week, if 
account is taken of the numerous religious feasts and holidays. Such 
opinion as exists in favor of a regular weekly rest-day is probably to be 
found among the employers rather than the workers.” Lennox Mills 
reported that the working day in mines was usually eight hours, with 
extra payment for overtime, but as most of the miners were Chinese who, 
in great majority, were on a piecework basis, the hours of work they put 
in were a matter of individual industry and probably exceeded eight. 
Likewise the Chinese rubber tappers, who were paid by the weight of 
latex collected, undoubtedly labored beyond the nine-hour maximum. 

The Straits Times investigation of mercantile and clerical workers em- 
ployed by Chinese and Indians in 1938 stressed the tremendously long 
working hours required of them and the few holidays that they enjoyed. 
Assistants in north Indian shops worked from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., enjoyed 
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a half day’s rest on Sundays, and only one full holiday in the yeu. 
South Indian shop assistants not infrequently worked from 6 a.m. to 
1 1 P.M. and had no weekly rest day. In Chinese stores it was found that 
a seventeen-hour working day was common practice; that women em- 
ployees in Chinese factories labored for ten hours a day; and that very 
rare were the Chinese undertakings, either large or small, which operated 
on an eight-hour day. Pressure brought to bear upon such employers 
revealed their great recalcitrance to any reduction in working hours or 
increase in holidays. 

Although such varying conditions as prevailed in Malaya make gen- 
eralizations more than usually inaccurate, it may be said with reasonable 
safety that European enterprises and a few of their larger Asiatic col- 
leagues probably followed the statutory eight- to nine-hour day and that 
government departments were the only ones which assured their workers 
one day’s rest in seven. The smaller Asiatic employers and Chinese 
laborers worked as long as they could. 


Housing 

For employers, two factors simplified the problem of housing their 
workers: first, Chinese workers generally lived off the estates and, sec- 
ond, there was an absence of high-caste Indians among the immigrants. 

Although the inspection of housing conditions for Chinese workers 
constituted part of the duties of the staff of the Labor Department, the 
regulations laid down by the Labor Code concerned primarily the ac- 
commodation of Indian estate laborers. The Department encouraged 
replacement of the old coolie lines (barracks-like structures) as no longer 
as suitable as in the days when few families accompanied immigrant 
Indians and when the danger of malaria made it imperative to con- 
centrate the labor force while the estate was being opened up. It was 
found that one of the best means of encouraging family immigration 
was to provide laborers with cottages. Approval by the Labor and Health 
Departments was required before new lines could be built, but apart 
from certain minimum requirements in regard to floor space no fixed 
standards were imposed and employers were encouraged to submit their 
own housing plans. The type of accommodation officially blessed con- 
sisted of a room not smaller than twelve by ten feet to accommodate a 
small family or three bachelors, with a front open verandah and with 
a back verandah, partially enclosed, where laborers could cook and 
dry tlieir clothes. This type of cottage was built either semidetached 
style or in small rows and proved to be very popular. Another type 
which was being tried experimentally in the late 1930’s was similar but 
consisted of a room not less than sixteen by ten feet divided by a parti- 
tion into two parts. 
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The housing situation in the Straits ports resembled that of Rangoon. 
An effort was being made to eliminate the worst tenements and to replace 
them by more sanitary buildings at cheap rentals. Good work had been 
done, but the snail’s pace at which it moved prevented any considerable 
alleviation of a very bad housing situation, especially for the rapidly 
growing population in Singapore. 

Health and Safety Regulations 

Regulations designed to safeguard the health of Indian estate workers 
were rather minutely prescribed and well enforced. Pre-embarkation 
medical examinations were required to be made of all Indian laborers 
bound for Malaya, and employers in that country had to provide sani- 
tary housing, a pure water supply, and a well-equipped hospital or dis- 
pensary, and to take specified anti-malarial measures. 

Among the bouquets Mr. Sastri handed to Malaya’s employers of In- 
dian labor was one for the maintenance of excellent hospitals by the 
larger estates, and another for the custom prevailing in government de- 
partments of giving their Indian laborers a sickness benefit of one 
month’s full pay while hospitalized. But he reproached some of the 
smaller estate-owners for maintaining insufficiently qualified dressers and 
for saddling them with other than medical duties. Sastri suggested that 
some technical improvements be made in the quarantine depot at Port 
Swettenham, but he gave the depots at Penang and Singapore his blessing. 

The CIAM was far from being so benevolent. It claimed that the 
official health measures sounded well enough on paper but that scepticism 
was justified if one recalled the breakdown in some of the schemes 
laun^ed by the Federated States Health Board. The CIAM concurred 
in castigating the small estates as the worst offenders, and believed that 
the periodical visits made by official inspectors effected only a transient 
jacking-Tip of their standards. While all were agreed that the managers 
of large estates had made great improvements in the health standards 
prevailing on their plantations, the bald fact remained that there was a 
decline in the number of estate hospitals, from 232 in 1937 to 211 in 
1938, and in the number of medical practitioners in charge of them, from 
27 to 22. Although the decrease in the number of hospitals might have 
been the result of merging several small units into a larger institution, 
the same explanation was hardly valid for the reduction made in the 
number of practitioners. When the Medical Department announced 
that government hospitals were not necessarily available for use by estate 
laborers, the Straits Times stated that the problem of providing ade- 
quate medical care, especially on estates not served by any group system 
of hospitals, was still awaiting a solution.^ 

s Straits Times, November 25, 1939. 
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The greatest improvement made was certainly that registered in the 
realm of malaria control. In 1910, when the death toll from that malady 
reached the devastating proportion among coolies of 62.9 per 1,000, the 
Federated States Government led the way by creating a separate unit of 
its Medical Department to watch over the health of estate laborers. 
Much of the research which led to malaria-control measures was financed 
by Malaya’s rubber and tin companies. So successful was this work that 
the death rate among all Indians in the Federated States came to only 
7.11 per 1,000 in 1937. Managers, who in earlier years had resented 
Health Officers as unwarranted intruders, learned to appreciate their 
efforts because of the economy effected through the improved health of 
their labor forces. Twice yearly the Medical Officers visited estates, but 
their inspection of mines was less frequent. 

The effect upon laborers’ health of the toddy consumed on estates 
was never studied from the medical ai^le; it was viewed largely from the 
desirability or otherwise of maintaining toddy shops on plantations. In 
recent years the government took over the licensing and control of these 
shops, which, however, were run by estate managers. The state’s treasury 
realized a neat 200 per cent profit on toddy sales— its price policy being 
based on the theory that it should be sufficiently high to deter the laborer 
from excessive indulgence but not so high that he would substitute the 
illicitly distilled and more deleterious samsu manufactured by the enter- 
prising Chinese. Estates likewise realized a profit from toddy sales but 
these were paid into a welfare fund used for its labor force. Sastri recom- 
mended that the government cease the manufacture and sale of toddy in 
certain areas and eventually suppress it wholly for estate laborers. Indian 
nationalists generally took the stand that toddy was a drain on the 
laborer’s wages (about a tenth of his daily earnings) and also -on his 
health and morale. Planters usually insisted that closing down shops 
would simply encourage the mushroom growth of illicit samsu distilling. 
The Indian Agent’s report for 1939 was a model of impartiality between 
these divergent views. He did suggest, however, that toddy shops be 
closed progressively and the hours for sales be shortened as a half-way 
measure on the road toward eventual total prohibition. 

In respect to the more solid features of the estate laborer’s diet, some 
but not much progress was registered. Estates were required by law to 
provide each laborer who applied with a plot covering one-sixteenth of 
an acre, on which he could raise such foodstuffs as he desired. This law 
was seriously enforced only during the First World War and the depres- 
sion periods. The laborers themselves were fairly indifferent. When 
they could afford to buy additional food they found farming too much 
trouble; they felt themselves to be transients on estates, and usually they 
utilized their garden plots only if they were handy to their living quar- 
ters. Some employers were alive to the importance of improving their 
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laborers’ diets; some took care to furnish hand-milled rice and to provide 
free and nourishing meals to the workers’ children. But too many 
among them, complained the Straits Times, still thought that their re- 
sponsibilities toward their labor force were ended when they had paid 
their wage bill.® 

Free medical care was not dispensed to mine laborers, although the 
health conditions prevailing among mines were the object of official 
solicitude. Miners, as well as state and industrial workers, were entitled 
to compensation for injuries received during the course of their employ- 
ment. The Workmen’s Compensation Law of 1932 covered laborers (and 
their dependents) who earned not more than $200 a month and who 
received injuries resulting in death or disablement for a period exceeding 
seven days, or who contracted occupational diseases. Employers were 
liable for payment of the benefit. Death benefits for an adult worker 
amounted to a sum equal to thirty months’ wages, or $1,800; for a minor 
the sum was $200. If an adult sustained total permanent disablement the 
sum paid him was equal to forty-two months’ wages, or $2,400. Injuries 
for which other compensation might be obtained were carefully gauged: 
loss of an arm, for example, was compensated according to whether it 
was amputated at or above the elbow, which counted as a 70 per cent 
reduction in earning capacity; the loss of any finger other than the index 
was reckoned at a 5 per cent decrease. Temporary disablement was com- 
pensated for a period not exceeding five years; semimonthly benefit for 
an adult was $10 or a sum equal to a quarter of his monthly wage. 
Minors received money equal to a fifth of the monthly wage. No other 
system of social insurance was in effect. 

Both Malaya’s Controller of Labor and Mr. Harold Butler of the ILO, 
who toured the country in 1937-38, were assured by a number of large 
employers that the Workmen’s Compensation Act had produced ex- 
cellent results and had no tendency to encourage malingering. Admin- 
istradon of the act was in the hands of commissioners to whom workers 
could and did apply directly for advice or for the settlement of their dis- 
putes without going through legal formalities. Nevertheless, the ILO 
representative felt that more should be done in Malaya to enforce safety 
regulations. In most of the factories he visited, the machinery and belts 
were unfenced, safety posters were entirely lacking, and few or no facili- 
ties existed for dealing with accidents. He added, however, that the 
“existing Labor Code has succeeded in preventing serious abuses and is 
now under revision with a view to the promulgation of a Factory Ordi- 
nance which will permit a higher standard of health and safety in fac- 
tories.’’ Apparently no such ordinance was passed before the country was 
invaded by Japan. 


s Straits Times, January 10, 1939. 
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Unemployment 

The economic depression of the early 1930's caused widespread unem- 
ployment among both Europeans and Asiatics. Reduction of their Euro- 
pean staffs by rubber companies, and to a smaller extent by tin mines, 
created a serious problem among those two groups of the Occidental 
community. The majority of those discharged left Malaya, and the re- 
mainder were cared for largely by a committee formed in Kuala Lumpur, 
with six branches located in other Malayan centers. The aim of this 
organization was to retain in the country young planters whose services 
would be valuable as soon as the major industries recovered. Most of 
the planters still employed suffered salary cuts of 15 to 25 per cent, and 
no bonuses were distributed as had happened in prosperous years. A 
simultaneous decline in the cost of living helped Europeans to weather 
the storm, though living costs for Asiatics fell far more sharply. 

Repatriation helped to solve the unemployment problem for alien Asi- 
atic laborers. Those refusing repatriation were willing to work for wages 
often reduced to a point below living costs, eking out a living as best they 
could by means of side activities. With the return of relative prosperity 
in 1934, the stream of Indian emigration to Malaya was resumed. And in 
1937 the suddenly inaeased export quotas for the rubber and tin indus- 
tries brought thousands of additional Indian and Chinese laborers to 
Malaya. This sudden and large demand created a temporary labor short- 
age, but the government was too wary to be stampeded into opening the 
floodgates. Its caution in this instance mitigated the unemployment sub- 
sequently induced by the recession in 1938 which, by halving Malaya’s 
export quotas, left many estates and mines with a surplus labor supply. 
A further aggravation of the unemployment problem was the practice 
among smallholders of selling their export rubber coupons whenever tap- 
ping became unprofitable. The buffer pool scheme, engineered by the 
tin restrictionists, somewhat alleviated the situation for Malaya’s miners 
but it was the Federated States’ relief program which made a more im- 
portant contribution. It also marked a radical departure in the govern- 
ment’s labor policy. 

From the standpoint of human misery the situation of laborers in 1938 
was not comparable to that prevailing in either 1921 or 1931, but the 
solutions tried in those times were no longer practicable. The philan- 
thropic Chinese who had built camps for their jobless compatriots in the 
postwar depression had been disillusioned by the restlessness and discon- 
tent of the laborers found willing to stay in them, and too often those 
who did not remain embarked on careers of theft and violence. Whole- 
sale repatriation through government agency was no longer feasible be- 
cause of political repercussions in India and because of the Japanese war 
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in China. Moreover, memories of 1934, when Malaya had been caught 
short of labor by a sudden return to better market conditions, made both 
planters and mine-owners anxious to maintain their payrolls and to try 
spreading work around as best they could. The government dared not 
launch extensive land-settlement schemes because of the Malay’s opposi- 
tion to permitting alien Asiatics to infringe on their monopoly of rice 
culture. The Federated States initiated a public-works program, as the 
only solution thus far untried, but unfortunately it failed to absorb even 
all of those registered as unemployed. Public opinion in Malaya was not 
yet prepared for a further departure from the country’s laissez-faire tradi- 
tions, preferring recourse to the time-honored device of wage-cuts. If the 
authorities in the Federated States had been gifted with prescience, they 
would have foreseen from this policy far direr consequences for the rub- 
ber industry than the losses that would have ensued from a more compre- 
hensive official relief scheme— even one patterned after the limited efforts 
of the Straits Settlements. 

To any impartial observer the contrast between the relatively liberal 
relief measures taken in one part of Malaya and the reactionary policy 
followed in another area was totally incomprehensible. This divergence 
was clearly underscored in the fall of 1938 by a decision to grant Straits 
$950,000 from public funds for the relief of unemployment in Penang 
and by a simultaneous refusal on the part of the Federal Government to 
sanction spending a single cent for similar purposes in Kuala Lumpur. 
The explanations usually given were that Penang was a port town to 
which the destitute naturally drifted and that the chief advocate of un- 
employment relief in the federal capital had alienated tlie local authori- 
ties by his tactlessness. A report made by the Salvation Army established 
the fact that, compared with the Straits Settlements, conditions in Kuala 
Lumpur were far more alarming. The appointment of a committee to 
investigate the problem was generally regarded in Malaya as so much 
official eyewash. 

In Singapore the Jubilee Fund, capitalized at almost $4,000,000, had 
supported in the years between 1936 and 1939 about 3,000 persons annu- 
ally. The skillful way in which it was administered made it a model for 
the rest of Malaya’s towns and the precursor of a more ambitious pro- 
gram of local relief. During the same time-span the corresponding fund 
in Penang, with capital amounting to $1,400,000, had administered relief 
to 788 resident families. Thanks to such efforts and to other economic 
factors it was reported at the end of 1938 that unemployment was at least 
not increasing among the inhabitants of the Straits Settlements. How- 
ever, the administrators of the Jubilee Fund did not escape the usual 
criticism of racial discrimination. The question was fairly academic since 
the relief so administered was so small in scale as to be called "relief' by 
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courtesy only. The maximum given ($25 a month) was only for Euro- 
peans and for those Eurasians whose predepression standard of living 
approximated Western levels. 

The whole question of employment relief never progressed beyond the 
embryonic stage in Malaya. The government was unwilling to face the 
issue squarely in regard to the white-collar class, among whom the un- 
employment problem was the most acute, and to initiate a uniform and 
adequate scheme for the whole country. In this as in other such matters 
it preferred to let private enterprise lead the way and then to supplement 
such efforts with piecemeal subsidies if, and only if, a crisis ensued. Only 
in the case of Indian coolies was the government compelled to take more 
active steps, owing to the pressure exerted by India and to the impor- 
tance of rubber to Malayan revenues and the world economy. The tin 
industry likewise was important financially, but the government did not 
fear pressure from China and far fewer laborers were involved. 

Labor of Women and Children 

When the 1931 census was taken, it was found that women numbered 
about a fourtli of those then gainfully employed, and everywhere they 
were paid lower wages than men. The abnormal sex ratio characterizing 
all the immigrant Asiatic communities was in recent years a matter of 
concern for the governments of Malaya and of India. Measures taken to 
make immigration to Malaya more attractive to families included differ- 
ential rates of assessment giving employers an economic incentive to the 
employment of women; differential recruiting allowances in favor of 
married couples; payment of |1 bonus to each child of a nonrecruited 
immigrant; the employment of women traveling inspectors on the immi- 
grant steamers to ensure the welfare of women and children; the provi- 
sion of creches, nurseries, and schools on estates; the payment of maternity 
allowances; the Hindu marriage registration legislation; and the provi- 
sion of land allotments on estates. An additional attraction was offered 
by those employers who provided cottages for family occupation. In 
general the improved health conditions in Malaya were a decisive factor 
in family settlement and there has been a great increase in the number 
of children on estates in the past thirty years. 

In 1939 the number of children on rubber estates came to between 37 
and 54 per cent of the adult plantation population. Schools for those 
between the ages of seven and fourteen were required to be provided by 
managers, if there were ten children or more on the estate. The educa- 
tion dispensed was admittedly of poor quality, necessarily so in view of 
the small salaries paid to teachers, and the problem of educating a motley 
array of Indian, Chinese, and Javanese youth. Another serious drawback 
was that education was not popular with the Indians, either parents or 
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children. Child labor was employed extensively on estates, whole families 
aiding in weeding and other unskilled tasks, and the sums earned by 
coolie children in the course of a year made an appreciable contribution 
to the family exchequer. 

In the early 1930’s an amendment to the Labor Code prohibited night 
work (defined as between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m.) for women of any age and 
for young persons under eighteen. Various miscellaneous laws proscribed 
the employment of children under fourteen years of age on ships, of those 
under sixteen in places using power-driven machinery, of those under 
twelve in any places other than estates, and of Indian immigrant children 
under the age of ten years anywhere. 

Beginning in the years just prior to the First World War, Chinese 
women began coming to Malaya in ever-increasing numbers. For some 
time the government looked upon such immigration with favor as tend- 
ing to improve the abnormal sex ratio among the Chinese immigrant 
community. With the growth of Chinese nationalism in the interwar 
period it became evident in Malaya, as elsewhere in Southeast Asia, that 
the reconstitution on Malayan soil of Chinese family life was furthering 
the tendency of the Chinese to form a group apart. It was not until 
1938, however, that restrictions were placed upon the entry of Chinese 
women. No exact data are apparently available as to the number among 
them who were gainfully employed. The only aspect of the problem 
that received any publicity was the mui-tsai system, whereby girls of 
poor Chinese families were bound over as domestic servants to those eco- 
nomically better situated than their parents. The abuse of this system 
brought into effect legislation designed first to restrict and then to abol- 
ish the practice. In 1932 an ordinance was passed requiring the registra- 
tion of all mui-tsai and prohibiting the future employment in such a 
capacity of women not so registered at the time. 
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The early ordinances regulating Chinese, Indian, and Javanese labor 
were codified for the Federated States in 1912 and for the Straits Settle- 
ments in 1920. The former code underwent no fewer than twelve modi- 
fications before both it and the Straits Code were completely revised in 
1923, as a consequence of negotiations with the Government of India. 
Until 1925, the Controller of Labor, who replaced thq Indian Immigra- 
tion Department founded in 1907, enforced the labor code in both the 
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Straits Settlements and Federated States from his headquarters located at 
Kuala Lumpur. Thereafter his control was extended to the Unfeder- 
ated States, where most of the code’s main provisions were subsequently 
enacted. In this way labor policy in regard to housing, sanitation, medi- 
cal care, and wages was made theoretically uniform through the country, 
but in application it varied with the nationality of the laborer, the region, 
and the type of employment. Admittedly, on the protective side of its 
work, the Labor Department largely dealt with Indian labor; and on the 
immigration side its energies were exclusively absorbed by Indians. Offi- 
cials of the Chinese Protectorate (later Secretariat) acted as assistant labor 
controllers for Chinese workers. An advisory committee on Chinese labor 
(without statutory powers) was set up for all Malaya in 1937. 

Under the Controller of Labor were eight European and five Indian 
assistants, who were stationed throughout the peninsula. The Malayan 
Civil Servants (Cadets) engaged in the Department’s work were required 
to have passed an examination in either the Tamil or Telugu language, 
and to have spent a minimum of eight months in India studying local 
dialects and customs. Similarly, officials of the Chinese Protectorate, who 
were given the powers of assistant labor controllers, had had to spend at 
least two years in studying Cantonese or Hokkien in China. The com- 
paratively unimportant groups of Javanese and Malay laborers in the 
country were supervised by the officials in charge of Indian workers, and 
these officials had to possess a speaking knowledge of Malay in addition 
to their Indian linguistic equipment. In Kelantan and Trengganu the 
number of alien laborers was so small that control over them was exer- 
cised through the regular district officers. 

Labor depots established in India were placed in charge of an Emigra- 
tion Commissioner stationed at Avadi and of an assistant located at 
Negapatam. The duties of these officials included interrogating labor re- 
cruits to ensure that the conditions of their future employment had not 
been misrepresented to them, assisting voluntary laborers to reach Malaya, 
and inspecting labor camps and the ships transporting laborers to 
Malaya. An agent of the Government of India was stationed at Kuala 
Lumpur. He had the right to inspect and report upon all conditions 
affecting Indian labor, but was without executive powers. 

In Malaya the Labor Department sent inspectors to visit estates and 
mines to see that the Code’s provisions were being carried out and to in- 
vestigate complaints. In 1936 complaints made to labor inspectors num- 
bered 5,000, of which the great majority came from laborers employed on 
small Asiatic-owned estates and mines. About half of the complaints 
concerned the nonpayment or delayed payment of wages, and there were 
91 convictions of employers or their agents for infringements of the labor 
laws that year. Simultaneously, 137 undertakings in the Straits Settle- 
ments, 731 in the Federated States, 84 in Johore, 282 in Kedah, and 16 in 
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Kelantan were visited by the Department’s inspectors. The majority of 
cases dealt with were settled by the Department’s ofiBcials and only a few 
were prosecuted in the tribunals. The Sastri Report of 1936 paid a high 
tribute to the ofiBcials of Malaya’s Labor Department, and in general 
gave employers of Indian estate labor a commendation for their adher- 
ence to the labor laws and for their good relations with their employees. 

So many of the Labor Code’s provisions applied only to specific cate- 
gories of workers and so many departments were involved in their en- 
forcement that detailed discussion of them is relegated in this study to 
the various headings under Working Conditions. By and large, the 
Labor, Health, and Education Departments gave most of their attention 
to Indian estate laborers, to whom the bulk of the laws applied. Mining 
labor was less closely supervised, although the payment of wages, housing, 
and health of the working forces were subjected to official inspection. 
Most of the miners were Chinese, who evinced no desire for Malayan offi- 
cial paternalism and were for the most part employed through the con- 
tractor system, and whose government did not intervene in their behalf. 
Many of the mines were so scattered about the country, often in inacces- 
sible areas, that their inspection became onerous for the responsible offi- 
cials. Factories, in which the majority of laborers was also Chinese, 
were more concentrated geographically, but they were not subject to 
many regulations, and the number of workers employed was so insignifi- 
cant (compared with those in Malaya’s major industries) that they were 
correspondingly less supervised by the officials. Urban labor, in both 
private and government undertakings, was nominally under the Labor 
Department’s protection, but its officials admittedly knew little about the 
prevailing conditions of employment. 


5 

ORGANIZED LABOR 

The basic right of association was established for all groups by the 
Societies Ordinance of 1909. Official policy was designed to foster organi- 
zations, and the Registrar of Societies used his veto powers sparingly. 
No anti-strike legislation was enacted, probably because strikes were spo- 
radic before the middle 1930’s, and labor was unorganized, largely be- 
cause immigrant Indian labor received official protection and the tradi- 
tional Chinese mutual aid societies and guild organization performed a 
number of functions currently associated with trade unions. 

The series of strike waves which began to affect Malayan industry about 
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1936 precipitated government action in initiating a legislative framework 
for organized labor. The demand for such machinery did not come from 
the working classes nor from their employers, though the latter group 
gradually came to admit its necessity. International events inevitably in- 
fluenced the course of its evolution, since Malay’s labor forces were al- 
most wholly alien, and political issues became an increasingly important 
factor in shaping its development. 

Labor unrest during the middle of the last decade differed from its 
spasmodic predecessors in revealing the country’s growing dependence on 
labor, owing to increased construction work and to a general improve- 
ment in the basic industries of tin and rubber. In addition, there was 
still no adequate machinery for arbitrating labor disputes. While previ- 
ous strikes had been the logical outcome of certain recognized abuses, 
such as the contractor system of hiring Chinese labor, the strike of 
13,000 coolies employed by the Sanitation Department of Singapore Mu- 
nicipality was a conscious attempt to take advantage of the general labor 
situation. Tamil coolies might still be called ignorant and illiterate, but 
they were beginning to appreciate the force of the strike weapon and 
Malaya’s dependence on imported labor. Local commentators, although 
not generally aware of the significance of this development, began to take 
a serious view of the situation. They found it hard to understand why 
such widespread discontent should exist among immigrants who had vol- 
untarily come to Malaya to escape starvation conditions in China and 
India. The government saw more deeply into the problem: wholesale 
deportations were impractical, expensive, and productive of political 
repercussions, and the only alternative was to provide permanent indus- 
trial arbitration boards consisting of officials, employers, and workers’ 
representatives to deal with the growing number of labor disputes. 

The strike of the coolies employed by the Sanitation Department 
heralded others which, significantly, were not confined to one racial 
group. In October 1936 both the Indian and Chinese employees of the 
Singapore traction lines struck for higher wages and shorter hours; 
after a few days a compromise was reached. More serious was a strike 
at the Malayan Collieries during the next month, when 4,000 Chinese 
miners ceased work and prevented mining operations for several days. 
Their demands were for the usual shorter hours and higher pay, and also 
for the removal of certain irksome conditions at the mines. Both of these 
strikes exhibited a lack of organized leadership and some confusion as to 
the issues at stake. When asked by the Municipal Council to send dele- 
gates to discuss these, the Indian strikers replied that one of their dele- 
gates was up-country and the other could not be found. Yet despite such 
loose organization this strike spread rapidly and affected many hundreds 
of Chinese artisans in private construction works. Only minor acts of 
violence occurred. 
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The more serious strikes among Chinese estate laborers early in 1937 
reflected their dissatisfaction over not sharing in the rubber industry’s 
returning prosperity by a restoration of depression wage cuts. In this 
case London had a share in the responsibility: while the government in 
Malaya and some of the planting community approved the laborers’ de- 
mands, the directors of British registered companies were loath to sacri- 
fice the first dividends they were enjoying for some time. Local European 
sympathy, however, was somewhat dampened by the interjection of poli- 
tics into the purely labor issues. The strike degenerated into violence 
and the government felt forced to intervene, but the settlement subse- 
quently negotiated granted most of the strikers’ demands and led to the 
establishment of an advisory committee on Chinese labor, with a com- 
petence in the matter of wage regulation analogous to that of the Indian 
Immigration Committee. The Secretariat for Chinese Affairs, which had 
waged a long and generally successful battle for tlie regulation of contract 
labor, the settlement of local disputes, and the suppression of certain 
social evils arising from the presence of many thousand Chinese immi- 
grants, was thus plunged further into the field of labor control. In a 
way the work now cut out for it was reminiscent of its early struggles 
with the Chinese secret societies in tlie late nineteenth century. 

Though the power of the old secret societies had largely been broken 
by dispelling the secrecy surrounding their operations, they had contin- 
ued to exist and were revived by the anti-Japanese boycotts and the 
forced collection of China Relief Funds throughout the 1930’s. During 
the interwar period nationalist feeling among the Chinese in Malaya was 
on the increase, and proof of Communist proselytizing appeared in the 
evidence submitted in labor cases brought before the courts. The disso- 
lution of the local Kuomintang party in 1930 by the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements contributed largely to the hostility felt by Malayan 
Chinese toward his major political reforms. The fiesh impetus given to 
nationalist feeling, notably among the less fervent Straits (or second gen- 
eration) Chinese, by Japanese aggression in 1937 revived local fears lest 
Malaya come to be looked upon both by the Chungking Government and 
its overseas nationals as a China Irredenta. Divided loyalties among the 
resident Chinese raised such delicate problems as their exact politico- 
economic status in Malaya. The increasingly pro-Malay policy of the 
government had aggravated the problem of employment for local-born 
alien Asiatics of the middle class, and in the late 1930’s this group was 
developing a sense of permanent grievance. 

Fears lest an uncontrolled labor movement, stimulated by irresponsible 
individuals and fanned by nationalist ferment in regions near Malaya, 
should endanger the country’s tranquility received confirmation during 
the two years preceding the outbreak of the European War. In 1938 the 
recession affecting Malaya’s major industries precipitated a new strike 
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wave. Wage cuts on rubber estates were only partially offset by replant- 
ing programs and an unusually large program of public works. Chinese 
miners did not fare so well. Of the four important strikes which oc- 
curred in July and August, the one at the Hong Fatt mines was produced 
by an actual wage reduction, while the other three— all at Singapore— 
were apparently due to the city workers’ belief that an anticipatory strike 
could forestall similar action being taken there. When workers at the 
Hong Fatt mines learned that their daily wage, which had already been 
cut from 80 to 60 cents during the previous few months, was going to be 
further reduced to 50 cents, rioting broke out and the police were called 
in. The strikers categorically refused mediation and the management, 
threatened with further losses from flooding, not only capitulated but 
actually increased wages. Although the wage issue had precipitated this 
strike, another long-standing grievance in regard to the contractor system 
had to be settled before the miners would agree to return to work. The 
management of the Hong Fatt mines abolished the contractor system, as 
the Malayan collieries, also in response to strike demands, had done the 
year before. 

In Singapore, after the management of the traction lines had refused 
its laborers’ demands, employees of that company went on strike and re- 
fused arbitration unless they themselves were permitted to select the 
arbitrators. Although the traction workers had an organization of their 
own, it was soon obvious that its members were almost as suspicious of 
its leadership as they were of company officials, and they insisted that all 
the decisions be taken at a mass meeting of the workers. The strike 
dragged on for six weeks before a compromise solution was reached. 
Public opinion swung away from an early sympathy with the strikers’ just 
grievances and from resentment over the company’s long-standing mo- 
nopoly of transportation in Singapore, to irritation at the inconvenience 
the strike was causing. Time was on the side of the government, for the 
public came to feel that this was no ordinary labor dispute between a 
commercial company and its employees. The government, it was said, 
could no longer afford to let so vital a public service be at the mercy of 
a few hotheads among the laborers or of an obstinate and independent 
business concern. This strike— the longest and most serious in Singa- 
pore’s history— turned out to be a valuable educational experience: the 
company learned how quickly and how gladly the public dispensed with 
its services; the strikers learned the necessity for proper leadership and 
that all strikes could not be so quickly won as were their two previous 
walkouts in 1936; and the government was more than ever convinced of 
the necessity for setting up organized labor machinery. 

The most significant aspect of this strike was that it established, for the 
first time, the principle of arbitration in labor disputes. Yet there were 
certain important omissions; the company’s agreement to arbitrate did 
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not include a withdrawal of its refusal to reimburse wage cuts made dur- 
ing the depression or the strike period; and the awards were made by an 
arbitration tribunal without assigning the reasons for them or setting 
forth any basic principles which might serve in future industrial disputes. 
The decision reached represented a compromise designed to settle a con- 
troversy that, had it not been promptly disposed of, might have led to 
further unrest and even produced a solidarity among the formerly scat- 
tered elements working for better labor conditions, especially greater 
security for urban workers. The inter-racial character of the dispute was 
shown by the active solicitude evidenced by certain Chinese associations 
for a group of strikers that was predominantly Indian. One cogent and 
significant argument used in favor of rapid settlement was that a decision 
adverse to the traction company might create serious discomfiture for 
other Singapore firms, since the wages and working conditions against 
which the strike was directed were at least as good as those generally pre- 
vailing in the Straits capital. 

Although the settlement of this strike failed to eliminate the fundamen- 
tal causes of labor unrest, the fact that it was submitted to arbitration, 
and that both parties unquestionably accepted the decision, was an im- 
portant precedent. This strike, as well as two subsequent ones among 
the night soil coolies and the Singapore rubber factory workers for 
higher wages, revealed that neither the government nor the employee 
group was organized to cope with labor disputes. There was no admin- 
istrative body equipped with either sufficient authority or prestige to 
influence capital and labor toward a reasonable settlement of contentious 
issues. Labor was so devoid of responsible leadership that a strike was 
frequently called before any demands were formulated, and there was no 
guarantee that the strikers would respect the agreement reached. The 
government could not but conclude that the day had come for organized 
trade unionism in Malaya, but its views were regarded as too advanced 
by the majority of local employers. The growth of strikes during the fall 
of 1938 and well into 1939 (among ricksha-pullers and sawmill, railroad, 
and construction coolies) into which the political element was increas- 
ingly interjected confirmed the government in its policy and won an ever- 
larger adherence to it among the general public. 

The labor laws drafted by the government, with the advice of official 
and unofficial elements, were based largely on New Zealand statutes. In 
1940-41 the rapidly increasing number of strikes resulted not only in the 
outlawing of strikes in certain pursuits essential to the war effort but in 
the promulgation of an Industrial Courts Ordinance. This law, a modi- 
fied version of United Kingdom legislation of 1919, furnished additions 
to the existing informal arbitration machinery. It provided for a stand- 
ing industrial court appointed by the Governor from independent per- 
sons and representatives of both employers and workmen, to which labor 
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disputes could be referred. There was also provision for setting up a 
court of inquiry to investigate matters connected with trade disputes. 
The Trade Unions Ordinance regulated the organization of trade unions 
and protected the funds contributed to such organizations by their mem- 
bers. Its complement, the Trade Disputes Ordinance, concerned ille- 
gitimate strikes, defined as those unrelated to wages and hours, and 
the creation of organizations leading to a dislocation of the country’s 
business. These measures required the registration of unions separately 
from other organizations and made them liable for contracts entered into 
by them or their agents. Immunity from civil suits for acts performed 
in connection with labor disputes was granted to registered trade unions 
and they could not be prosecuted on the ground of restraint of trade. 
The right of collective bargaining, previously nonexistent in Malaya, was 
emphasized. It was further stipulated that government employees might 
not become members of trade unions. 

These bills were criticized on all sides. They were condemned on the 
usual ground of being merely copies of British legislation without their 
sanctions. It was also said that they provided no protection to workers 
through their representation hy lawyers, and that the courts would he 
neither representatively chosen nor amenable to the influence of public 
opinion. Outsiders— defined as employers, agents, or political agitators— 
were not legally prohibited from gaining ascendancy over a union, it was 
claimed. Obviously it was not enough that the government recognize 
trade unions; employers too had to do so if the measure were to be effec- 
tive. It had long been contended that the mere suspicion of being a 
union leader frequently led to a laborer’s dismissal. The CIAM, in par- 
ticular, claimed that collective bargaining and the right of association 
were looked upon with grave distrust by both Malaya’s employers and 
its government, and that until such an attitude was altered no amount of 
legislation could ever effect a genuine organization of unions. As proof 
of this contention the CIAM underscored the rejection by the govern- 
ment of its plea to form a wages board on the ground that industry and 
working conditions throughout Malaya made it impracticable. The 
government, as the largest single employer of labor, had an obvious 
interest in keeping wages low. 

The government in Malaya had thus pursued a constructive policy in 
regard to labor organization and I^islation in Malaya prior to the Japa- 
nese invasion, and it had the courage and sufficient foresight to take the 
necessary steps in the teeth of opposition from reactionary and myopic 
groups of employers. 
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POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 


After that of Burma, the labor movement in Malaya is the most 
advanced of any in Southeast Asia. As in the labor organizations of its 
regional neighbors, socialist or communist ideology predominates in the 
political leadership of Malaya’s labor organizations. At the same time 
the fairly equal racial composition of population has given rise to a 
separatism which distinguishes organized labor’s evolution in Malaya 
from that of analogous movements in adjacent areas. Also, labor organ- 
ization is widespread in Malaya’s rural as well as urban regions in con- 
trast to Siam and Burma, where it is generally restricted to the capital 
cities. In Malaya the Chinese form the vanguard, the Malays the rear- 
guard, and the Indians occupy a middle position in the present organiza- 
tion of labor. Paralleling the changing political pattern, divergent 
nationalist sentiments have weakened the united inter-racial character 
of Malaya’s labor movement, which was at its peak immediately follow- 
ing the Japanese surrender. 

Labor Shortage and Unemployment 

Labor shortages are more acute in Malaya than elsewhere in Southeast 
Asia inasmuch as the prosperity of the country’s two major industries has 
always been dependent upon imported Chinese and Indian workers. 
Arrested immigration and the depletion and displacement of existing 
forces during the Japanese occupation have been aggravated by the un- 
expected development since 1941 of aggressive nationalism and of radical 
economic ideologies among all three major ethnic groups. Curtailment 
of Indian and Chinese immigration into Malaya, which is demanded by 
Malayans with increasing vehemence, is echoed by nationalists in India 
and China, but obviously for different reasons. As yet this problem has 
not been tackled by the British. Government and in the meantime the 
position of the labor forces, whose numbers had been inadequate even 
before the war, has been strengthened by the increasing demand for their 
services, which are indispensable to a revival of the all-important tin and 
rubber industries. 

For a few months after the Japanese surrender, unemployment existed 
in varying degrees throughout Malaya. Labor forces had been scattered 
and the wheels of industry not yet set in motion. No steps were taken, 
hpwever, other than to initiate a registration machinery similar to that 
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established by the CAS/B in Burma, nor were unemployment figures 
issued by the British Military Administration (BMA), probably because 
the population was recognized to be in a state of flux and the existing 
situation temporary. Within a fairly short time the slack was taken up 
and unemployment largely confined to the clerical class. This group had 
always numerically exceeded demand, and after 1942 its position wors- 
ened since neither the Japanese nor British military administrations had 
as much need of clerical services as they had before the war. Clerical 
unemployment may be expected to diminish as the civil government and 
industrial and mercantile firms resume operations, but at best the status 
of the white-collar class in Malaya can probably never become much more 
satisfactory than it was before the war. 

The prevailing disparity between wage scales in the different parts of 
Malaya is obviously aggravated by current labor shortages. This situa- 
tion existed before the war, but it has been rendered acute by the recent 
recrudescence of labor crimping. The BMA’s rates for Indian estate 
labor were fixed at 70 cents a day for men, 55 cents for women, and 40 
cents for children. Since the return of civil government the United 
Planters Association of Malaya (UPAM) has advocated |1 a day for men, 
with the addition of a 10-cent daily living allowance. (Chinese rubber 
tappers were at this time paid at the rate of $1.50 a day.) In the cities 
the BMA paid higher wages: men doing heavy manual work received 90 
cents a day; those doing light labor, 85 cents. Probably urban labor 
currently employed by the civil administration or by private concerns is 
paid proportionately higher. Although estate labor is now required to 
cultivate food crops for its own use one day a week, for which the same 
wage is paid as for rubber tapping, and although the wage scale is appre- 
ciably above the prewar level, there is little doubt that there remains a 
considerable gap between wages and present living costs. 

Strikes 

Two months after V-J Day a series of strikes began which subsequently 
gained momentum. Characteristic of Malaya’s labor evolution, even the 
first work stoppages were not confined to any one area, ethnic group, or 
occupation. Kuala Lumpur's railroad workers, coal miners at Batu 
Arang, tin miners at Ipoh, and Singapore’s dock workers and transport 
employees— comprising Chinese, Indians, and Malays— were all partici- 
pants in the early strikes. 

Political motivation was lacking at this stage in all the strikes but that 
affecting the Singapore Harbor Board. Increased wages were the main 
objective and the strikers were generally willing to return to work pend- 
ing completion of a peninsula-wide survey which the BMA pledged to 
undertake for the purpose of fixing a fair wage scale. The strikes which 
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occurred in November 1945 were smaller in scope, affected less vital in- 
dustries, and involved demands for higher pay. 

Nevertheless it soon became evident that the strike movement had not 
lost its vitality. Although all the December 1945 work stoppages were 
confined to Singapore, they involved approximately 10,000 persons, lasted 
a number of weeks, and affected principally public utilities. Organized 
demonstrations and processions accompanied these strikes. Late in Jan- 
uary 1946 the largest strike to date was called by the Singapore General 
Labor Union (GLU); its duration was very brief, but it involved several 
hundred thousand workers belonging to mercantile concerns and trans- 
port and recreation industries. This was the first strike motivated wholly 
by political considerations and it was called off after only two days, pos- 
sibly because the local labor leaders felt that so large a strike was prema- 
ture or because they preferred first to test their organizational strength in 
the peninsula. 

In February the major strike scene shifted to the mainland: even on 
the east coast, at Kuantan, a strike occurred. At Penang, shipping and 
the great tin smelter were paralyzed by strikes. It was the western penin- 
sular states, however, particularly Kuala Lumpur, which at this time 
became the main centers of labor unrest. For several months a strike, 
which started among the railroad workers at the former capital of the 
Federated States, spread to all the major peninsular rail centers. By 
April, when the railroad strike was on the verge of settlement, unrest 
became evident among the Indian estate workers of the west coast. 
Singapore simultaneously resumed its position as the nerve center of 
Malaya’s labor movement when it experienced successive strikes at the 
naval base and among government and municipal workers throughout 
the summer of 1946. 

The great majority of Malaya’s postwar strikes were motivated by 
genuine labor grievances, inflationary living conditions, and wide varia- 
tions in the wage scale. The demands were for higher wages, larger rice 
rations, increasing living allowances, free medical care, paid holidays, 
and the like. Some strikes also had political coloring. The first strike 
by the employees of the Singapore Harbor Board was in protest against 
the loading of ships carrying arms for the suppression of the Indonesians’ 
military activities. Singapore’s two-day strike of late January 1946 was 
designed to bring pressure on the BMA in general and on the Johore 
police in particular to affect the release of arrested union leaders and to 
restore confiscated union property. In May striking Chinese wharf 
coolies asked permission to hoist the Chinese flag in celebration of the 
restoration of Nanking as China’s capital; they also demanded the imme- 
diate dissolution of the local gendarmerie. Labor unrest among the 
Indian estate workers in Malaya paralleled similar movements among 
laborers in India. 
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Labor Organization 

The outbreak of the Pacific War caught Malaya’s labor organizations 
in a state midway between politico-economic, clandestine activities, and 
partial recognition by the British Government. The nationalistic and 
communistic character of such organizations as existed, confined to the 
immigrant Indian and Chinese laborers, was sufficiently apparent to the 
British authorities to force a change in their policy from one of suppres- 
sion to that of grudging and partial recognition for the purpose of more 
efiiciently directing their development along strictly labor lines. The 
machinery for implementing this altered policy had just been set up 
prior to the Japanese invasion of Malaya. 

During the occupation, the major resistance offered to the Japanese 
came from the same groups that had organized local labor forces before 
the war, particularly from the Chinese Communists. The role they 
played during the occupation gave them greater opportunities for organ- 
ization and leadership than ever before and also augmented their self- 
confidence. It subsequently earned the gratitude of the postwar British 
Government, which by its very nature was committed to encourage labor 
movements. Further, the interval between the Japanese surrender and 
the resumption of British control enabled the various racial groups in 
Malaya, especially the Chinese, to strengthen their ranks openly and to 
perfect their organization. 

Throughout the fall of 1945 innumerable labor unions were formed 
throughout Malaya. They were organized along minutely divided lines, 
and few of them embraced even all the workers engaged in the same 
occupation in a given locality. Gradually greater unity was achieved 
and by the end of the year General Labor Unions (GLU) had been 
formed in the various states and in the Straits ports. The culmination 
of this centralizing trend came on February 15, 1946, with the estab- 
lishment of the Pan-Malayan General Labor Union by the individual 
state GLU’s. 

Inevitably the GLU's have been strongest in the western part of the 
peninsula and in Singapore, which were the areas most highly developed 
economically before the war. Leadership in forming the Pan-Malayan 
GLU was assumed by the General Labor Unions of Singapore and Selan- 
gor, both of which showed their strength during the strike wave that 
began shortly after the establishment of the BMA. The Singapore GLU 
early in 1946 claimed a membership of about 200,000 laborers of all 
nationalities; that of Selangor, 38,000; and that of Penang, some 22,000. 
Solidarity among these nascent GLU’s was demonstrated in January 1946, 
when the Singapore, Selangor and Penang organizations rallied to the 
support of the Perak GLU after its leading officials had been arrested. 

That same month preparations were seriously undertaken for the 
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formation of a Pan-Malayan GLU under the chairmanship of Loo Cheng, 
president of the Singapore GLU. At a two-day conference held at Kuala 
Lumpur, the Preparatory Committee dispatched a cable to the Security 
Council of the United Nations and to the International Labor Office 
requesting the use of their influence in effecting the release of arrested 
Perak labor leaders, and affirming the democratic character and world 
interests of Malaya’s labor movement. Almost two hundred delegates 
attended the Pan-Malayan GLU Conference held at Singapore in mid- 
February. Eight of the fifteen resolutions passed at this session dealt 
with the political objectives of the newly formed Pan-Malayan GLU. 
The White Paper on Malaya was denounced: the British Government 
was requested to evolve a system of democratic self-government for the 
country, to aid the Indonesian nationalist movement, and to resolve 
Sino-Malay conflicts. Specific desiderata avowedly embodied the platform 
of the Malayan Communist Party. The newly formed body expressed 
its intention of seeking membership in the ILO, and the labor objectives 
of the Pan-Malayan GLU were stated to be unemployment relief, effec- 
tive social insurance, paid holidays and sick leave, abolition of the con- 
tract and apprenticeship system, minimum wages and maximum hours— 
Straits $2.15 per eight-hour day— limitation of child labor, provision of 
schools for laborers, and prohibition of the sale of toddy and narcotics to 
laborers. 

Racial Aspects 

There is evidence that the racial solidarity manifested in the early 
labor organizations and strikes of Malaya is being undermined by mu- 
tually hostile nationalist and factional sentiments. The centripetal 
tendency is still embodied in the General Labor Unions, which have a 
membership (with sectional subdivisions) embracing all the major ethnic 
groups in the country. The centrifugal trend derives from the national- 
ist and factional antagonisms which are simultaneously and similarly 
altering the Malayan political scene. By the spring of 1946 the latter 
tendency was clearly delineated, particularly with regard to Sino-Indian 
relations. 

Indian estate laborers were slower to organize in the postwar period 
than were the Chinese. The delay in resuming plantation activities and 
in assembling tappers dispersed during the Japanese occupation, the 
mutual isolation of estate workers — compared with the generally more 
urban concentration of the Chinese coolies— and the involvement of many 
Indians in Bose’s Azad Hind movement accounted for the failure of 
Indian workers to become active in the labor movement before the spring 
of 1946. A stimulus to Indian labor’s self-consciousness was doubtless the 
visit to Malaya of Pandit Nehru, who told the Penang GLU that he 
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found workers’ conditions in Malaya “shocking.” The strikes that oc- 
curred subsequently among plantation workers were confined to Indians, 
and everywhere they complained of discrimination against themselves 
and in favor of the Chinese. In June the Indian coolies employed at 
two Chinese oil mills struck, and in neither case were they joined by any 
Malay or Chinese laborers. That same month J. A. Thivy, Labor Min- 
ister for Azad Hind during the Japanese occupation, tried to form an 
organization that would include all Indian laborers in Malaya. It has 
not been clear whether or not Thivy intended to set up a rival organiza- 
tion to the Indian sections of the various GLU’s, with which he has also 
been affiliated. His main connection, however, is with the Indian Inde- 
pendence Movement, heir to the Indian Independence Leagues of S. C. 
Bose and centered in northern Malaya and southern Siam. It is possible 
that he projects an extension of this movement to mainland Malaya, 
using organized Indian labor as its spearhead. 

The British planting community is well aware of this growing rift be- 
tween Chinese and Indian laborers. In March 1946 the chairman of the 
United Planters Association of Malaya (UPAM) stated that Tamil rubber 
tappers were making a real effort to break away from the labor unions, 
which have been Chinese-dominated, and that this tendency should be 
deliberately encouraged by the district planters. 

Another trend, even more weakening for labor solidarity in Malaya, is 
the increasing factionalism within the Chinese and Indian communities, 
reflecting the transfer to Malaya of the cleavages in political alignments 
in the home countries. For example, the Penang Engineering Labor 
Union is pro-Kuomintang in its political sympathies and hostile to the 
Communist-dominated GLU. Among the Indians there is a growing 
rivalry between the Indian Independence Movement (IIM), comprising 
former Azad Hind adherents, and the Indian sections of the GLU for 
leadership of Malaya’s Indian laborers. In July the Singapore police had 
to intervene between these rival groups after one of them threw bricks 
at a truckload of Indians on their way to lay a wreath on an INA 
memorial erected during the war under Japanese auspices.^ 

These developments, taken in conjunction with the longer-standing 
hostility between the Malays and Chinese, augur ill for the development 
of a unified, strong labor movement in Malaya and play into the hands 
of employers, both governmental and private, who care to pursue a 
divide-and-rule policy. 

British Attitudes Toward the Labor Movement 

* Shortly after their return to Malaya, the British revived the legislation 
in force in 1941, which included the Trade Union, Industrial Courts, and 


*New York Times, July 22, 1946. 
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Trade Disputes Bills. But, owing to the shortage of trained personnel 
and preoccupation with more pressing problems, they failed to set up the 
macliinerj' required to implement such prewar labor legislation. 

On November 1, 1945, the BMA committed itself to supporting in 
principle the organization of labor in Malaya, with the proviso that 
unions must comply with the still wholly theoretical 1941 legislation. In 
February 1946 the BMA again went on record as willing to encourage the 
rapid establishment of legitimate trade unions as soon as was feasible 
after re-establishment of the civil government, but the Trade Union Or- 
dinance, 1945, Malayan Union, was not even officially gazetted until June 
21, 1946. A note of warning was sounded in the second official statement 
of Februaiy, to the effect that every effort would be made to prevent 
registered unions from being used for political purposes by means of 
extortion and intimidation. 

During the preceding December an adviser, J. A. Brazier, was ap- 
pointed by the Colonial Office to foster the organization of labor unions 
in Malaya and to assist in setting up machinery for the conciliation of 
labor disputes. The president of the Singapore GLU, in welcoming the 
appointment, expressed a hope that the new adviser would not obstruct 
the organization of Malaya’s labor under guise of helping the country’s 
workingmen. In October 1946, the Secretary of State for Colonies an- 
nounced that a tripartite Labour Advisory Board would shortly be 
formed in the Malayan Union which would include officers of the Labour 
Department and employers’ and employees’ representatives of all races; 
also, that a similar board was planned for Singapore as well as a Joint 
Tripartite Labour Advisory Board to deal with the affairs common to 
both the Malayan territories. 

The attitude of the British Government in Malaya toward the local 
labor movement has been one of decreasing sympathy, bordering recently 
on hostility. It has taken the general stand that the existing unions are 
a recent phenomenon born of wartime conditions and that they have 
become the front for subversive political activities. The British in Ma- 
laya seem to believe that Malaya’s laborers learned to enjoy inflationary 
wages and acquired self-importance during the Japanese occupation. 
Labor strikes and demonstrations did not occur during the occupation, 
they aver, solely because of Kempei-tai brutality. Now that that agency 
has been removed, laborers are openly feeling tlieir oats and are pri- 
marily concerned to prevent a complete return to postwar imperialism 
and capitalism, and Ae immigration of hordes of coolies. Their fears 
have made them ready to listen to any agitator who will help them 
retain and perhaps strengthen their privileged position, and they have 
become malleable puppets in the hands of alien Communists.'^ 


^Straits Times, July 10, 1946. 
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This attitude, which is largely a survival of the prewar concept of 
Malaya’s labor movement, was for some time mitigated by respect for the 
effective resistance put up by the Chinese Communists to the Japanese 
during the war. But it has been rapidly wearing thinner as strikes have 
increased iu number, union organization has gained in strength, and the 
movement’s political objectives have become more evident. The antag- 
onism toward existing labor organizations felt by the BMA has been 
inherited by the civil administration which succeeded it in April 1946. 
Neither government nor private employers have apparently felt any scru- 
ples about using Japanese prisoners-of-war to break strikes, arresting and 
banishing labor leaders, raiding union premises, and thwarting labor 
demonstrations. The British are evidently willing to tolerate and even 
to encourage the growth of unionism in the Western sense of the term, 
but they seem equally determined to divorce the labor movement from 
its present political leadership. 



CHAPTER IV • INDONESIA 


1 

GENERAL LABOR CONDITIONS 

The working population of the Indies is usually divided into three 
categories. By far the largest group consists of the agricultiurists working 
either on their own lands or for other farmers; the second comprises 
laborers on estates and in transport, and the third is made up of those 
employed in industries. The classification followed by the NEI official 
statistics is based on technical lines and largely corresponds to the Indo- 
nesian social structure. Primary industry is defined as including sugar 
refineries, the tea and coffee industries, and in general all the productive 
activities of estates or plantations; secondary industry is taken to include 
the output of factories or workshops which use mechanical aids and 
employ fifty or more laborers. Cottage and small-scale industries, largely 
because of the small number of workers involved in the individual units 
and their use of hand tools, are placed in another category. 

The last occupational census taken in Indonesia before the war (1930) 
indicated that out of the total population of 60,731,025, 34.4 per cent were 
gainfully employed— 48.5 per cent of all the males and 20.6 per cent of 
all the females. Agriculture was the occupation of about 60 per cent 
of the 20.3 million Indonesians earning their own livelihood and farming 
was shown to be even more important in the Outer Islands than in Java, 
where the Indies’ industrial production was concentrated. Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the Indonesians were engaged in manufacturing, 
5 per cent in commerce, and the remainder in a medley of occupations. 

Europeans, who formed the small managerial group in both business 
and government, were more diversified in their occupations. About a 
fourth of them were enjployed in the civil service or in the armed forces, 
and smaller groups were engaged in business and the professions. Some 
of them belonged to the white collar and laboring classes, especially 
those employed on estates or in factories as technicians or clerical assist- 
ants. 

Of the 470,000 Chinese listed as gainfully employed, the largest per- 
centages were engaged in commerce and in primary production. In 
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general they— together with the Arabs— formed the commercial middle 
class of the Indies. The occupations of non-indigenous Asiatics were 
generally mercantile, but their pursuits were more varied in the Outer 
Islands than in Java. Java’s more advanced social organization and 
denser population compelled a greater proportion of its residents to 
engage in secondary production, whereas in the Outer Islands 82 per cent 
of the workers were employed in primary production. 

Java formed the great labor reservoir and main local market of the 
Indies; it produced for the islands’ needs and for the export trade. Sta- 
tistics reveal that in 1930 the density of the population in Java ranged 
from 800 to more than 2,000 persons per square mile, whereas in Borneo 
the average density was only 10.5; in the Celebes, 58; in Sumatra, about 
31; and in the Moluccas the figure was even lower. Only in Bali of all 
the Outer Islands did the population density approximate that of Java. 
Thus, in 1930, a population numbering 41,719,000 was concentrated in 
an area of little more than half the size of Great Britain, and it has been 
increasing at the rate of about half a million annually. For some time 
the tremendous growth in population was neutralized to a certain extent 
by the cultivation of virgin soil, by increase in the land's productivity, 
and by the development of such export crops as tobacco and sugar which 
required large labor forces. But in the interwar period there was a 
growing recognition that the population problem was rapidly becoming 
critical. The limits of cultivable land had almost been reached; an 
official commission estimated in 1937 that only about 750,000 acres of 
unused arable land remained available in Java— or about enough to feed 
two-fifths of the annual increase in the population over a seven-year 
period. Further possibilities of increasing production on land already 
under cultivation would give but meager results because of the high in- 
tensity of use already attained. In some areas cultivation had already 
overreached itself, especially on sloping land where soil erosion was be- 
coming a serious problem. 

The average holding of a Javanese farmer was less than a hectare, and 
a considerable amount of the farming land was sharecropped. The de- 
pression aggravated the problem by returning to their villages many of 
those who had been working on estates. The government, which years 
before had prohibited the permanent alienation of native-owned lands 
to non-Indonesians, stepped in to increase production by extensive irriga- 
tion works, distribution of selected seed, and education in scientific farm- 
ing methods. The organization of Centrals, or cooperatives, enabled the 
farmer to get more profit from his toil, and credit facilities were estab- 
lished for the rural population. Price fixing, especially for basic crops 
like rice, was designed to improve the farmers’ standard of living, as was 
also a curtailment in the extension of cultivated acreage in the 1930’s. 

Nevertheless the two main steps taken by the government to solve the 
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problem were the emigration of surplus Javanese to agricultural villages 
in the Outer Islands and an industrialization program for Java itself. 
Since the development of plantation agriculture in the Outer Islands, 
notably on Sumatra in the late nineteenth century, Javanese coolies had 
been recruited to furnish a labor force which the indigenous peoples 
neither could, nor cared to, supply and which gradually replaced the 
more expensive and numerically inadequate labor of Chinese workers. 
Beginning in 1880, successive ordinances were promulgated governing the 
employment contracts for imported Javanese laborers. Severe penal 
sanctions were written into their contracts which were designed to ensure 
the retention of immigrant working forces in the Outer Islands. There 
were also advantages, which were not yet legally enjoyed by free workers, 
such as the establishment of maximum hours, rest days, free housing, 
medical care, and repatriation at the employer’s expense. The contract 
was limited to a three-year period, and the penal sanctions were reduced 
by degrees almost to total abolition which was scheduled to occur about 
the date on which the Indies were conquered by Japan. The ofHcial 
program called for a progressive replacement of contract by free workers 
drawn from among voluntary emigrants to the Outer Islands and from 
Javanese farmers settled there in villages especially prepared for them by 
the administration. While this .policy was successful in establishing a few 
thousand Javanese families in the Outer Islands and in contributing to 
the labor force, it provided no solution for the overpopulation problem 
of Java. A more hopeful possibility in this regard seemed to lie in the 
industrialization program for Java. 

Until the world depression, industry had undergone little development 
in Indonesia. In 1930 such industries as existed— mining and the process- 
ing of agricultural products— employed no more than 10.6 per cent of the 
working population. The ratio was higher in Java (than indjeJ^jiter 
Islands), where industrial employment ranged from 70 penj^^jgW^ 
total engaged in the metals branch to 83 per cent of all tfj^^ €mploy^\ 
in the manufacture of textiles. The depression stimulated Java’s indu^ ^ 
trialization and forced official recognition of the growing gravity of Ab/ 
population problem and the suffering caused by so drastic a curtailment 
of the Indies’ traditional import and export trade. It was also encour- 
aged by an ever-growing Indonesian appreciation of the things which 
money could buy. 

The government’s policy did not aim to alter the fundamentally agri- 
cultural character of the Indies nor its major role as an exporter of raw 
materials, but rather to improve the status of the farming community 
and to encourage such industries as would require large labor forces, help 
to create an Indonesian middle class, and make the whole area more self- 
sufficient. Production of, by, and for the Indonesians through small 
enterprises widely scattered throughout Java was the official goal. This 
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poliqr was pursued even after the depression gave way to improved world 
economic conditions, and the outbreak of the Second World War pro- 
vided an additional stimulus. 

Government activity in this field was manifold throughout the 1930’s: 
it included the virtual creation of a local market, the training of skilled 
workers, and the restriction of industrialization to specified and appro- 
priate areas. To arouse a wide Indonesian interest in the new commodi- 
ties being manufactured locally, the government organized small and 
frequently varied exhibits throughout rural regions, employed native 
teachers to demonstrate their use, promoted fairs and competitions, and 
sent out numerous traveling salesmen to familiarize the most inaccessible 
settlements with the functions of new items and to persuade the people 
of the desirability of satisfying hitherto unsuspected needs. 

Indonesian small-scale industry responded by taking up the manufac- 
ture of the officially sponsored articles, at first in a primitive fashion and 
later in better managed workshops. In the years between 1935 and 1939, 
Indonesian secondary industry ceased to be ancillary to agriculture and 
expanded. With the increased mechanization of agriculture, the demand 
for tools was enlarged and an industry for their manufacture and repair 
grew up, which in time not only supplied the needs of farmers but the 
growing shipyard and handicraft industries as well. The ‘‘needs’’ of 
Indonesians for manufactured goods developed so fast that they could no 
longer be supplied exclusively by the expanding handicraft arts, and 
local mechanized production also grew apace. During this period the 
number of workers engaged in factory production tripled; the number 
of electric power stations rose from 299 to 458; the number of large 
weaving mills grew from 9 to 67, and about 700 other types of factories 
were established. The size and output of such factories was extremely 
varied (though all of them were of the Westernized type), and the number 
of workers employed therein ranged from twenty to four or five thousand. 

A great many more skilled workers than were available in the early 
1930’s were required to man the new factories, and the task of training 
them taxed the government’s ingenuity. The supply of graduates from 
the country’s vocational schools was inadequate. Traveling instructors, 
who were themselves Indonesian skilled craftsmen and not white-collar 
academicians, were dispatched to train and guide workers in the rural 
areas. Since more teachers and supervisors were a prerequisite to further 
industrialization, private initiative was called upon to aid in the task of 
instruction. Local training schools were set up by the textile, shipbuild- 
ing, and other industries; yet the demand for teachers and trained work- 
ers continued to outrun the supply. Before the Japanese invasion of the 
Indies, there were 332 industrial schools giving instruction in the ver- 
nacular, and 379 where Dutch was the medium used; 28 Indonesian-lan- 
guage business schools, and 48 business schools in which Dutch was the 
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language medium. Special government departments were created to im- 
plement the official industrialization policy, to guide vocational training, 
and to study and draft appropriate legislative measures. In 1934 the gov- 
ernment assumed the legal authority to regulate the growth and type of 
industry to be developed in various areas, in order to prevent destructive 
competition and to encourage only such commodities as were needed in 
the different localities. 

The Second World War called for an immediate expansion of the pro- 
gram, particularly for supplying defense needs. In 1940 the output from 
Java’s factories rose substantially and employment increased by 12 per 
cent. In 1941 the new capital made available through the Nazi occupa- 
tion of the Netherlands intensified production, but the expansion then 
planned was only getting under way when it was cut short by the Japa- 
nese invasion. Nevertheless the industrialization effort made by the NEI 
Government throughout the 19S0’s had no comparable counterpart else- 
where in Southeast Asia in respect to careful and intelligent preparation 
and execution. 

There was, however, a very serious void in the official program in that 
it provided little legal protection for the industrial worker. A Bureau of 
Labor had been set up within the Department of Justice, but its special 
province was the contract estate worker. Undoubtedly official neglect of 
the factory worker was due to the comparatively recent industrialization 
of the Indies and the difficulties involved in exercising effective control 
over workers scattered about innumerable small workshops. 

The physical and psychological make-up of the Javanese worker af- 
fected his status as a laborer and also the employer’s and the govern- 
ment’s policy toward him. By force of circumstance the Javanese has 
become as industrious as the Tamil and for much the same reasons, but 
his short stature and light build make him less suited to heavy work. 
According to the NEI Labor Inspectorate’s reports, the pressure of popu- 
lation upon the soil’s productivity and the low level of wages conditioned 
the Javanese worker to chronic undernourishment and other ailments. 
Reportedly he was at his best in repetitious tasks involving no great feats 
of strength, and after a brief training his performance in such operations 
was as efficient as that of a Western workman. The Javanese proved 
himself to be a good worker in such industries as cigarette and textile 
manufacturing, where his manual dexterity and inventiveness found ex- 
pression, but his performance declined in proportion as the work he 
performed grew heavier. 

The psychological factor that influenced his working status was his 
attitude toward wages. The Javanese seemed to experience no spirit of 
rivalry or of competition; apparently he never begrudged or tried to 
emulate another worker achieving higher wages. The more skillful 
worker did not demand better pay because he felt himself no more de- 
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serving of it than his less talented colleagues. The prospect of larger 
income was small stimulus, and employers, who were only too well aware 
of this viewpoint, were able to maintain appallingly low wage levels. In 
1912, for example, when a shortage of coolies occurred, employers did 
not offer higher wages as an attraction but increased the commission paid 
to recruiting agents. So long as most Javanese labor was casual and not 
wholly dependent upon employment for its livelihood, the argument that 
raising wages simply meant less work being accomplished remained valid. 
The Javanese did everything to avoid becoming a full-time wage-earner, 
largely because it involved leaving his village community. The tradition 
of mutual aid and the prevalence of sharecropping permitted him to 
retain his freedom, his village life and his sense of dignity. Since the 
earliest European enterprises in Java were agricultural, the arrangement 
of part-time work supplied by nearby villagers proved to be fairly satis- 
factory to both the employer and employee groups. The former always 
found workers ready to labor temporarily or part-time for the smallest 
wage. The Indonesian was willing to make a tremendous effort to obtain 
an insignificant sum in order to satisfy some immediate need, and the 
European planter was spared the expense of supplying him with housing, 
medical care, compensation for accidents, and old age pensions. 

During the past decade the depression, together with population 
growth, curtailed employment on plantations and increased the rural 
element of the population which owned no land and consequently was 
forced to accept full-time wage employment. It was from this group, the 
embryo of a rural proletariat, that the growing factory industry of Java 
could draw its labor supply. Another factor, and one encouraged by 
the government, was a growing Indonesian interest in acquiring new 
commodities and in consequence a money-mindedness. The growing 
group of factory workers came to approximate the status of the estate 
laborers in the Outer Islands regarding both their standard of livirig and 
their outlook. Both groups were sharply differentiated from the mass of 
Javanese, who if they accepted employment did so only temporarily to 
satisfy their few cash needs and returned as rapidly as possible to the 
traditional community life of householder farming. 

The lack of organization among Javanese labor forces has been another 
handicap to their advancement. Since most Javanese wage earners were 
only temporarily associated with an enterprise and since such undertak- 
ings were widely scattered, there was little incentive or opportunity for 
them to organize in order to improve their collective status. Sometimes 
individuals or small groups practiced a kind of passive resistance by with- 
drawing to their villages if dissatisfied with working conditions, but this 
was usually not a concerted action affecting the entire labor force, no 
positive demands were formulated, and replacements by other laborers 
were easily effected. Although his village was a source of strength to the 
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laborer in distress, yet its existence proved a kind of weakness since em- 
ployers and the government were not compelled to assume responsibility 
for unemployed or superannuated workers. Such trade unionism as had 
gathered strength existed primarily among government workers who felt 
that they must maintain a living standard commensurate with the pres- 
tige which such positions assume in Oriental eyes. 

Probably in the long run the intermittent nature of most Javanese 
employment worked to the disadvantage of employers as well as of work- 
ers. Employers of seasonal labor and purchasers of craft output could 
not count upon either regular or quality production. Because his tech- 
nique was taught to him by relatives or neighbors and because he tradi- 
tionally produced for an impoverished and unexacting Oriental clientele, 
the Indonesian workman took slight interest in turning out a perfect 
product on time. He made no attempt to compute costs, especially those 
involving the time factor, or to utilize his skill in the most economical 
way; only very slightly was he responsive to a decline or rise in the sale 
price. The result has been a product that usually did not meet the re- 
quirements of the Western market. This was met by Westerners who 
imposed their organization and processes but left only the actual labor 
involved in the hands of the Oriental producer. In the light of such 
factors the NEI Government has been wise in its policy of industrializing 
the Indies solely to supply the local market; in utilizing those features of 
Ihdonesian social life and traditions as could be adopted to such produc- 
tion: and in trying to maintain and to improve agricultural methods and 
living conditions for the mass of the population. Where it principally 
failed was in solving the overpopulation problem and in protecting by 
legislative safeguards the great mass of the people who were not contract 
workers. 


2 

TYPES OF LABOR 


Forced Labor 

Forced labor existed in the Indies up to the time of the Japanese 
invasion but had been progressively reduced, and everywhere money 
commutation for such services was increasing. For certain local purposes 
forced labor was traditionally a part of the village system in Java and in 
the Outer Islands; village chiefs could require that each resident give a 
certain number of days’ free labor for such communal purposes as night 
watching, sanitation work, and road maintenance. 
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On certain private lands (particuliere Landerijen) owners retained ex- 
traordinary powers up to the outbreak of the war, including the right to 
forced labor. Most of such private lands were located in West Java. 
Between 1910 and 1931 large sums of money were spent by the state to 
expropriate these private lands, thereby conferring on their laborers the 
same status as workers on the public domain. After the depression be- 
came severe, a semi-private company was formed to purchase the remain- 
ing private lands, but its work was never completed. 

Heerendiensterij or forced labor required by the central government, 
had originated in the barter economy prevailing among Indonesians 
whereby the only way in which they could fulfil their tax obligations was 
by the performance of labor on public works. The average number of 
days required for such labor was about twenty. Theoretically the native 
taxpayer had the option, with certain exceptions, of substituting money 
payment, but the majority of Indonesians were too poor to buy off the 
labor tax. Approximately 600,000 of the three million or so Indonesians 
subject to forced labor were able to commute it to money payment every 
year. 

Forced labor on directly administered lands was first abolished in Java 
and Madura, where the inhabitants had more cash reserves than else- 
where and where the labor shortage was less acute. By 1938 the situation 
in the Outer Islands had become such that the government likewise 
granted them the right of cash commutation, and it was laid down that 
compulsory labor could no longer be required even when the supply of 
local labor was inadequate to carry out works of public utility. The 
Road Tax Ordinance of 1941 reduced the voluntary substitution of work 
for taxes in the Outer Islands. Persons whose living standards rose be- 
yond a level determined by public decree for the various areas were 
required to pay the tax in cash; others were given the choice of paying 
taxes in money or of working on the public roads. The system was ap- 
parently so widely disliked by the Indonesians that their performance of 
forced labor was described by an American observer as “slow sabotage.” 

Immigrant Labor 

The non-Indonesian component of the Indies’ prewar population was 
very small, forming only about 2.6 per cent of the total, but the political 
and economic importance of that group far outweighed its actual num- 
bers. An indication of its relative importance is reveale,d by its wealth. 
In 1936 approximately 64,500 Europeans paid about 265 million guilders 
i‘n income taxes, and 40,155 non-native Asiatics (most of whom were Chi- 
nese) paid about 90 million guilders, whereas the money returns from 
income taxation of Indonesians amounted to only approximately 50.5 
millions. 
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Europeans. For official purposes the population classified as Europeans 
included not only all Dutchmen and others of European origin but other 
groups such as Eurasians and Japanese— those whose family law was con- 
sidered to approximate tliat of the Netherlands or those who were by 
government decree assimilated legally to Europeans. In 1930 the non- 
native population comprised 208,269 Nctherlanders (of whom perhaps 
70,000 were “pure" Dutch), and 31,895 of other nationalities, including 
7,381 Germans and Austrians, 2,414 British, and 7,159 Japanese and For- 
mosans. Of the entire "European” population only about 36 per cent 
were gainfully employed in 1930, and of these 84.9 per cent were Dutch, 
4.2 per cent Japanese, 3.9 per cent Germans, and 1.4 per cent British. 
Foreigners were chiefly employed in business concerns and in the produc- 
tion of raw materials— the latter occupation accounting for 49.9 per cent 
of the Germans, 69.1 per cent of the British, and 70.2 per cent of the 
Japanese. 

About a fourth of the gainfully occupied Europeans were engaged in 
government service. In western Java, where approximately a third of 
the entire European population was concentrated, about half of them 
were in government employ. In Sumatra about a quarter of the Euro- 
pean population was engaged in estate agriculture, but both there and in 
Borneo a considerable proportion was employed in the oil industry. The 
Crisis Ordinance of 1935 limited the employment of European aliens, 
and as it worked out this restriction applied chiefly to business firms 
which habitually recruited their employees from home sources. Alien 
residents of nine years’ standing were accorded special privileges. More 
than half of the Europeans in Java and Madura, and a somewhat smaller 
proportion of those living in the Outer Islands, were considered as per- 
manent residents. Most of them were of Dutch origin. One interesting 
feature of the NEI’s Open Door policy, which contrasted sharply with 
French practice in Indochina, was the number of non-Netherlanders em- 
ployed in the civil service. Approximately 400 Germans served as func- 
tionaries (252 being in the police and in the army) although the German 
colony was not numerically very large. 

Comprehensive legislation (assistentenregeling) passed in 1921 affected 
a certain group of European employees. The conditions of employment 
for European managerial staffs on the Sumatran east coast estates were 
regulated by laws of March 1922. By these laws, employers were required 
to make individual contracts (excepting with foremen and contractors) 
in which were stated the monthly salary, perquisites, share in profits, and 
number of holidays to which the employee was entitled. The obligations 
of employers in regard to the health and safety of their European staff 
were extensive, and especially specific were the rules governing termina- 
tion of the contract. 

Very different labor standards were applied to indigenous labor, and a 
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reason for the retarded development of general industrial relations in 
Indonesia was the reluctance of European workers to make common cause 
with the natives to improve their common laboring conditions. More- 
over, after the depression Europeans were more and more being replaced 
by Indonesians, so that by 1941 about a fourth of the managerial and 
approximately three-fourths of the overseer positions in Javanese facto- 
ries were occupied by Indonesians. Thus Europeans were increasingly 
being relegated to the higher technical and top management positions in 
the factories. 

Chinese. The Chinese were the largest alien group in Indonesia, num- 
bering 1,234,000 in 1930, and probably approximating li/^ million in an 
estimated total population of 70 million in 1940. Although here as else- 
where in Southeast Asia they originated principally in Kwangtung and 
Fukien and their arrival in the Indies long antedated that of Europeans, 
their position was different from that of their compatriots in Malaya, 
Siam, and Indochina. In the first place they formed only about 2 
per cent of the total population and only about a third of them were 
immigrants. And although in the 1920-30 decade the annual rate of 
their increase was 4.3 per cent (of the 28,000 immigrants in 1937, 20,000 
were Chinese), yet in Java the Chinese colony had existed for about three 
hundred years in about the same relative strength as in the last ten years. 
In 1930 nearly half of all the Chinese (582,431) lived in Java and Madura; 
in the municipalities they formed about 10 per cent of the urban popu- 
lation. On the other islands the largest Chinese colony was to be found 
in Sumatra (448,431) where they were predominantly immigrant laborers, 
especially in the tin mines and on the large rubber and tobacco planta- 
tions. The 108,000 or so Chinese of Borneo were mainly the descend- 
ants of old immigrant families and were engaged in agriculture, lumber- 
ing, and the like. In the Outer Islands as a whole only 11 per cent of 
the Chinese population was urban. 

In the early days the Chinese community was organized under its own 
headmen who were responsible to the Dutch authorities in much the 
same way that Chinese were governed in Indochina. But in regard to 
residence and movement, and above all in their legal status, the Chinese 
suffered serious disabilities. A long-standing Chinese grievance arose out 
of the grant to the Japanese in the Indies (at about the turn of this cen- 
tury) of the privilege of legal assimilation to Europeans. But the re- 
strictions placed on Chinese were progressively removed and they were 
granted a privileged position in the Volskraad, which in certain respects 
exceeded that accorded to Indonesians. In 1919 and 1925 the Chinese 
were by degrees removed from the jurisdiction of native courts and were 
able to move about with greater freedom, but in regard to procedural 
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criminal law they were never assimilated to Europeans although this 
action had long been under consideration. 

In two other respects friction arose between the Chinese and Dutch 
authorities. Although China had formally recognized the Netherlands 
law of 1911, whereby those bom in the Indies were regarded as subjects 
of the local government, the Chinese consuls established in the islands 
generally acted on the assumption that the local Chinese were still Chi- 
nese nationals. A second major difficulty arose from the depression- 
inspired law of 1931 by which the NEI Government attempted to curb 
immigration by raising the tax on all immigrants to 150 guilders. The 
subsequent attempts of the Chinese Government to secure a mitigation 
of this law were unsuccessful. The double loyalty issue became far more 
acute after the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese war and was still unresolved 
by the time Japan invaded the Indies. 

According to the occupational census of 1 930, the 470,000 Chinese gain- 
fully employed were distributed as follows; 31 per cent in primary pro- 
duction, 20 per cent in manufacturing, 27 per cent in commerce, a very 
few in public service, and the remainder scattered in various other occupa- 
tions. 

In Java, where there was little opportunity for the Chinese in agricul- 
tural work, only 9 per cent of the Chinese were engaged in primary pro-, 
duction as compared with 58 per cent in commerce, whereas in the Outer 
Islands 44 per cent were occupied in the production of raw materials. 
On the whole the Outer Island Chinese were unskilled, illiterate, and 
transient laborers, having stronger ties w'ith the homeland than had the 
Javanese Chinese. 

The economic position of the Chinese in the Indies was decidedly 
higher than that of the Indonesians and out of all proportion to their 
numbers. It was estimated that 10 per cent of the foreign investment 
(or about U.S.jfl50 million) was Chinese capital, which in importance 
ranked second only to Dutch. Of the 354 persons paying income taxes 
of 25,000 guilders or over in 1936, 288 were Europeans, 60 were Chinese, 
and only 6 were Javanese. From the social and cultural as well as eco- 
nomic angles the Chinese were essentially a middle-class group. Their 
position was the object of resentment and jealousy by the less wealthy 
and less literate Indonesians and was essentially the cause of the early 
restrictions placed on Chinese activity. Yet because their total did not 
outdistance that of the native population; because the number of their 
immigrant workers rapidly dwindled in relation to the native laboring 
population; because their activities were more diversified and their geo- 
graphic distribution more widespread; and finally because a great many 
more than half of the Chinese in the Indies were settled there and had 
identified themselves more with the islands than with China— more and 
more privileges were granted to them. In general the fear and competi- 
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tion which the presence of Chinese caused elsewhere in Southeast Asia 
were in the Indies steadily diminishing forces. 

The recruitment of Chinese coolie labor for Indonesian mines and 
plantations ceased in 1934, and by 1939 of the 332,439 coolies employed 
on European estates in the Outer Islands, only 26,067 were Chinese and 
about a third of these were contract laborers. Everywhere in the Indies 
the floating population of Chinese coolies shrank to insignificant propor- 
tions. Because of their superior skills and industry the number of Chi- 
nese did not dwindle to such a degree in industrial employment, but 
even there the proportion was not overwhelming. In 1930 there were 
about 94,000 Chinese among the 2,200,000 industrial workers of the 
islands, or 4.7 per cent of the whole. In more recent years after the Cen- 
trals, or cooperatives, began to flourish, Chinese contractors tried to set 
up similar businesses but this attempt met with meager success. In small- 
scale industry, however, and especially in the weaving branch, the Chi- 
nese did succeed in obtaining numerous small shops, but in them In- 
donesians were generally the laborers. Even this penetration aroused 
Indonesian nationalists in the Volskraad to demand regulations for the 
control of industrial production, similar to those prohibiting the sale of 
farmlands to non-Indonesians, but the government took the stand that 
they were unnecessary as the Indonesian community had evolved suffi- 
ciently to look after its own interests. But when an over-rapid expansion 
in the number of small weaving establishments took place between 1935 
and 1940, many of their proprietors were forced to sell out, but not to other 
Indonesians, who usually possessed neither the capital nor ability to take 
over. In this way the Chinese became interested in this branch of indus- 
try, although they were being displaced in other fields by Indonesians. 

It has been primarily in the role of middleman and concurrently as 
moneylenders that the Chinese have flourished in Java. For many years the 
merchant had no place in the Indonesian community, which was made up 
of a mass of farmers and a handful of aristocrats. Into this void stepped 
the Chinese who became the buyers of produce as well as the distributors 
and collectors of merchandise for European export and import firms. 
But in almost all these fields the Indonesian, with government aid, was 
progressively cutting out the Chinese; in consequence the Chinese prob- 
lem had diminished in the Indies in a manner that exactly reversed the 
trend elsewhere in Southeast Asia. 

Japanese. In 1930 the Japanese in Indonesia numbered 7,000, but 
thereafter tlie tempo of their immigration increased for a few years until 
it averaged more than 1,000 a year. Most of the newcomers were traders 
and agents of concerns in the homeland and were very different from the 
penniless Chinese immigrants whose survival and prosperity in Indonesia 
depended upon the degree to which they could be absorbed into the 
Indonesian economic organization and who did not enjoy the legal status 
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of "Europeans." After the government took steps to check all immigra- 
tion, the number of Japanese arrivals dwindled to a few hundred annu- 
ally, or less than their annual quota of 800— the number to which all 
immigrants other than those from China and the Netherlands were 
limited. 

Indians. The Indian component never formed a large element in the 
Indonesian population, although in the interwar period increasing num- 
bers were arriving, especially in Sumatra, where they worked on planta- 
tions or were employed as overseers, clerks, or police o£5cers. 

Arabs. Arabs formed the second largest foreign Asiatic group and it 
was larger than the Evuopean community. In 1930 they numbered 71,- 
000, of whom 42,000 lived in Java. Even more intensively than the Chi- 
nese, Arabs were engaged in trade and as middlemen. As in Malaya, the 
country of their origin endowed them with a special prestige in the eyes 
of the Muslim Indonesians. 

Agricultural Labor 

According to the occupational census of 1930 there were in Java and 
Madura 9.7 million persons gainfully employed. Of these, 62.8 per cent 
were engaged in native agriculture and market gardening as their main 
occupation, and 2.5 per cent in cattle breeding. Taking into account 
undefined allied occupations, probably 69.6 per cent of the male workers 
in that area were dependent for their livelihood upon agricultural out- 
put. Since 1930 this percentage has probably increased. In the Outer 
Islands at the time of the occupational census the percentages were even 
more striking: 73 per cent of tlie working male population was engaged 
in agriculture and market gardening; 0.25 per cent in cattle husbandry; 
0.45 per cent in the collection of forest produce; and 2 per cent in irregu- 
lar, unskilled employment. If it can be assumed that half of the last 
mentioned group were engaged in farming, then for 74.7 per cent of the 
male workers in the Outer Islands agriculture was the main occupation. 

The Javanese cultivator, dependent for his livelihood upon a small 
patch of sawah (flooded fields) and a tiny plot of dry ground, lacked the 
space to grow extensive crops, and in the past intensive agriculture had 
often proved all too unprofitable for him. Moreover, marketable crops in 
Java, such as tea, cinchona and coffee, came from the less densely popu- 
lated part of the island, so that the average Javanese had to look else- 
where than to estate agriculture for his cash income. On the other hand, 
the ladang cultivator of the Outer Islands, who could use his fields for 
all types of perennial crops, was able to grow a great variety of commer- 
cial produce. Thus the agricultural economy of the main island differed 
radically from that of the outlying areas. 

Java. Native holdings on Java were very small, amounting on the 
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average to no more than 0.9 hectare per landowner liable to pay land tax, 
and this area included both sawah and dry ground. The proportion in 
which these two types of land occurred on individual holdings was be- 
coming increasingly unfavorable to their holders. Farming sawahs still 
held first place as a means of Javanese livelihood, but the proportion of 
flooded fields on the whole was declining, fortunately not so much as 
formerly because of the extensive irrigation works and also because waste- 
land suitable for cultivation was becoming scarcer and therefore the area 
of cultivated dry land was also becoming stationary. 

Official statistics were taken by villages but did not take into account 
individual ownership of land in more than a single village. Consequently 
more landowners were listed than the number actually in existence. In 
any case the average of 0.38 hectare of sawah and 0.5 hectare of dry land 
for every Javanese landowner was insufficient to provide for his household 
needs. Probably a considerable proportion of these native landowners 
possessed merely a compound from which to derive their livelihood and 
were obliged to supplement their income in other ways. 

Two fortunate factors aided Javanese agriculture: one was the fertility 
of the soil and the propitious climate, and the other was the limited role 
played by large landed proprietors. Such large landholders as existed 
were mainly absentee urban dwellers whose properties were principally 
concentrated in western Java. Many of them were native functionaries 
who invested their savings in real estate; others were the regents, the 
landed gentry, and the hadjis. Landlordism occurred principally in the 
malarial districts, which the indigenous population had largely deserted. 
Its growth was probably favored by the official ruling that after five years’ 
cultivation of a former government coffee plantation the land must pass 
into the hands of its cultivator and become part of his patrimonial estate. 
Although such estates increased rapidly, division by inheritance and the 
wastefulness of heirs were factors tending toward their subdivision. The 
main obstacle to the formation of large estates, however, was the long- 
standing law against the permanent alienation of native land to non- 
indigenous persons, so that transfers of that sort were difficult and could 
be effected only by devious and irregular methods. The native landed 
gentry seemed to acquire debts more rapidly than property, and the age- 
old subdivision of property among many owners militated against the 
amassing of any large number of adjoining ground plots. 

Two counteracting factors favored the growth of large estates: one was 
the belief that ownership of land conferred social standing and the other, 
that cash income could be derived from extensive production for the ex- 
port market. In recent years a strong effort was being made by traders 
and speculators, mostly foreigners, to acquire property or control the 
marketing of produce. Temporarily these men were willing to retain 
the local people as farmers but they simultaneously cast covetous eyes 
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upon the common village lands that were periodically redistributed. The 
extent to which these speculators were acquiring a lien on Java’s land, 
especially as the result of moneylending operations throughout the de- 
pression, aroused the government to increase its efforts to meet from 
ofBcial sources the peasants’ perennial need for money. It was gradually 
recognized that the small sums originally loaned to peasants grew rapidly 
to disastrous proportions because of usurious interest rates. 

The traditional Javanese village had no use for capital, for each fam- 
ily produced with a view to supplying its own very limited needs. Land 
ownership was such a community’s indispensable basis, but only to the 
extent that it cotild be -worked by the household, periodically assisted by 
village neighbors. Houses, barns, and farm implements were all very 
simple affairs and were built by the farming family and its fellow vil- 
lagers. If a man enjoyed a good income, he was supposed to share it 
with his relatives and friends, for wealth had primarily a social signifi- 
cance. It enhanced a man’s standing only in proportion to the generosity 
which he displayed in disposing of it to the needy. Surpluses -were not 
retained as capital but were allowed to accumulate as wealth in the form 
of foodstuffs, cattle, and jewelry. Paupers could count on help from 
their fellow-villagers, widt the result that no one was actually obliged to 
save. Services were repaid by services rendered or by remuneration in 
kind. 

Western rule and Occidental economy brought with them the first 
need and use for money. Taxes had to be paid either in cash or in 
labor. The rapidly increasing population exerted an even greater pres- 
sure upon the soil’s productivity and produce began to be sold outside of 
the village for money in order to obtain the new, imported merchandise. 
Too often the time when the farmer required money did not coincide 
with the period when his income was plentiful, and, unaccustomed to a 
money economy, the Javanese cultivator procured loans of cash without 
seriously taking into account its actual cost in terms of interest. The 
country -was entirely devoid of any organized native credit facilities, and 
Indonesians were forbidden by latv to raise money by mortgaging their 
lands. Organized popular credit was supplied only by the government 
and was dependent upon formalities and the ability to furnish security. 

On the whole, hotvever, the Indonesian community was probably only 
superficially affected by the new money economy; during the depression 
when money became scarce and many wage-earners returned to their vil- 
lages the rural community was able at short notice to revert to barter— 
insofar as it was compatible with tax and debt-interest obligations. A 
certain type of native credit continued to prevail: loans of paddy for 
sowing were usually payable in doubled amounts at harvest times; money 
loans were also returned at such times with paddy serving as interest; and 
other types of money advances were paid either in labor services or in 
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cash at the rate of 100 per cent per annum. Various devices were used to 
get around the land alienation ruling: merchants offered pre-payment 
for crops at a discount; coconut palms and fruit trees were sometimes 
mortgaged to traders; and alien moneylenders acquired a hold on farm- 
land through a native middleman. Yet despite such incursions of a 
money economy, the chief desire of the Javanese villagers was to supply 
their families’ needs by running their own farms with as little outside 
help as possible. 

The government developed three forms of popular credit to aid the 
Javanese. About 500 state pawnshops were maintained by a special serv- 
ice in the more advanced areas and they enjoyed a legal monopoly to 
lend sums against the security of movable property to a total of 100 
guilders. The rate of interest charged was regarded as high, but the in- 
stitution proved useful in a society traditionally prone to keep most of 
its wealth in the form of jewelry and gold coin. Rural credit facilities 
were likewise organized. Of these the village granaries (dessa lumbungs) 
loaned paddy free of interest, to be repaid in kind at the harvest, and 
village banks were set up to make small money advances which were usu- 
ally returned in ten weekly installments. These two village institutions 
were under the supervision of the headman, aided by the village scribe 
and representatives of the borrowers. Such money loans usually did not 
amount to more than 5 or 6 guilders, and many of them were made to 
traders and craftsmen. Larger loans were at first organized in tlie form 
of Divisional and Regency credit institutions, placed under the guidance 
of Dutch and native civil servants, but in 1934 they were merged with the 
Central Bank for Popular Credit and thereafter they functioned only as 
branch offices. In Java the average loans from this institution amounted 
to 53 guilders, but in the Outer Islands they averaged as much as 134 
guilders. The central institution supervised the operations of the vil- 
lage granaries and banks and encouraged, albeit without great success, 
the formation of cooperative societies. 

Such cooperative societies as existed also furnished a certain amount 
of rural credit. In 1935 they numbered some 300, most of them being 
credit institutions; more recent years were marked by a greater develop- 
ment of producers and marketing cooperatives. But by the end of 1939 
the number of all such societies aggregated only 560, of which nearly 
90 per cent were located in Java; their total membership came to only 
52,555 (422 credit cooperatives with 42,807 members). Consumers’ coop- 
eratives had declined in importance until they numbered only seventeen 
in 1939. The thirty-one industrial and agricultural production coopera- 
tives included a variety of enterprises: twelve were for rubber growing; 
two for the supply of raw materials used in cotton-textile weaving; one 
for the weaving of fabrics; and one for the operation of a tea plantation. 
Government aid was confined to an act promulgated in 1915 which gave 
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the cooperatives a legal status and to the establishment of a Board in 
1925, which twelve years later became a Cooperative Service Department 
with educational and supervisory functions. 

Sharecropping was a native scheme of increasing prevalence, designed 
to solve many of the farmer’s problems and well-adapted to the Javanese 
milieu. This system, whereby an owner handed over a saxoah to another 
farmer in exchange for a predetermined portion of the yield therefrom, 
permitted individuals without enough land of their own to grow a staple 
food crop without having to become wage-earners and leave their place 
in the community life. It also enabled the landowners to acquire addi- 
tional income without losing their property rights. Sharecropping was 
usually associated with rice cultivation, largely because that crop regu- 
larly enjoyed a steady market and its cultivation permitted a man to 
make the maximum use of his own and his family’s working capacities. 
Both parties divided tire risks and were equally interested in the out- 
come. Sometimes the owner had to come to the sharecropper's rescue by 
advancing him seed, implements and draft animals, but he usually lived 
sufficiently nearby to keep tabs on their use and their social level was not 
so different as to create a gulf between himself and his metayeur. The 
arrangement between the two was always oral and never covered longer 
than one crop year; the system was never truly commercialized. While 
sharecropping made two households largely dependent upon the produce 
of one plot of ground, it served to a limited extent to solve some of the 
problems created by the rapid increase in Java’s population. 

Outer Islands. The official answers to Java’s growing population 
pressure were successively emigration to the Outer Island by contract 
laborers and permanent migration there by settled agricultural commu- 
nities. The same small percentage of agricultural wage laborers in Java 
(6.6 per cent of the males gainfully employed on estates in 1930) was 
reproduced in much the same proportion in the Outer Islands; yet on 
Sumatra’s east coast where two-thirds of diem were concentrated the per- 
centage was considerably higher — 45 per cent of die 455,000 males there 
being gainfully employed. In the southern and eastern divisions of 
Borneo 7.9 per cent of the 277,000 male workers were coolies; in Achin, 
7.1 per cent out of 258,000; on Sumatra’s west coast, 3.4 per cent out of 
491,000, etc. Thus the percentage of coolies in the total male working 
population of the Outer Islands did not differ sufficiently from the situa- 
tion in Java to warrant the presumption that the local population could 
not have supplied all or at least a good proportion of the agricultural 
laborers required for estate development there. Further, the percentages 
which were already small in 1930 were subsequently reduced. The total 
number of wage laborers declined from 354,000 to 219,000 during the de- 
pression, whereas the population increased as a whole and with it the 
potential labor force. The explanation was, obviously, that the autoch- 
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thonous population did not desire to hire out its labor for wages and, 
unlike the Javanese, did not have to do so. 

Usually all the men who wanted work could easily find it in their own 
village communities and consequently had no need to seek work on 
European-owned estates. The abundance of land and the small size of 
the indigenous population enabled the native farmers to concentrate 
upon cash crops like rubber and copra. But not all the natives of the 
Outer Islands were interested in, or capable of, producing for the export 
market. Borneo’s population included a large proportion of wild, itiner- 
ant Dyaks, and plantation agpriculture was almost nil in the Great East 
both because of the unsuitable terrain and because the few natives 
living there were "incurably indolent.” Although there existed industri- 
ous and literate groups like the Minhassas of Northern Celebes, who 
were in great demand as clerical employees in business and the govern- 
ment, it was generally true that in regard to quantity and quality the 
labor supply available in the Outer Islands was seriously deficient as 
compared with that obtainable in Java. 

Wherever the Outer Island natives concentrated on commercial crops, 
production was usually carried on by family labor, although in some in- 
stances hired help was employed. Such wage laborers were normally paid 
according to the share-tap (paroean) system, by which the tapper received 
half the latex he gathered in payment for his work. When prices were 
low and labor scarce, the tapper sometimes received a larger share, and 
conversely got less when prices rose. Only exceptionally were share- 
tappers paid a fixed wage. 

The development of estate agriculture in Sumatra about 1870 required 
the recruitment of labor elsewhere, at first from China and later from 
Java. Originally private agencies were the medium used for obtaining 
Chinese coolies, but gradually recruiting was effected either through the 
Protector of the Chinese at Singapore or through an official bureau es- 
tablished at Swatow. In more recent years the mechanization of the tin 
mines at Banka and Billiton curtailed the need for contract Chinese 
laborers, as it also did in Malaya. By 1939 Chinese contract miners 
numbered only 309; the trend toward recruiting Javanese instead of Chi- 
nese prevailed in the tin industry as it had in plantation agriculture. 

Until 1909 the recruiting of Javanese estate labor likewise remained in 
the hands of professional agents, but in that year planters were encour- 
aged by law to appoint their own agents who were often aided by worker- 
recruiters, who operated like the kanganies of Malaya. The Deli Plant- 
ers’ Association led the way by setting up its own agency in Semarang, 
and direct recruiting by employers gradually became widespread. Never- 
theless competition from professional recruiters remained serious enough 
so that the two principal estate organizations in 1929 bought out the last 
surviving professional recruiting office and agreed thereafter to supply 
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laborers to estates who were not members of their organization. The 
arrangement for a time proved to be largely academic since the depres- 
sion curtailed drastically the Outer Islands’ need for imported labor. By 
the time recruiting was seriously resumed, Javanese had not only become 
by far the largest racial group among the contract laborers but were also 
emigrating as free laborers and forming colonies in Sumatra which went 
far to satisfy the labor demands of local estates. 

Less entliusiasm was shown by Javanese laborers for emigrating to such 
distant places as Surinam and New Caledonia, for which the contract 
period was five years instead of three and the health requirements were 
higher. As a result of negotiations between the Dutch governments of 
the East and West Indies, the latter were allowed to recruit 800 laborers 
a year in Java. British Malaya and New Caledonia likewise received per- 
mission to recruit a certain number of Javanese workers annually under 
very specific conditions, but the expense and the formalities involved 
were such that Malaya found it easier to fill its labor requirements from 
India, and New Caledonia from Tonkin. Despite the elaborate regula- 
tions established by the NEI Government, certain categories of migrant 
laborers remained outside the scope of its laws— that is, spontaneous emi- 
grants, even if diey had in view employment as plantation coolies, and 
also recruits for employment on native holdings in the Outer Islands 
covering less than 71 hectares. 

The official agricultural colonization program in the Outer Islands 
was designed primarily to help solve the labor shortage there and it was 
applied, though to a far lesser degree, to Borneo and Celebes as well as 
to Sumatra. In the two former areas exploitation of natural resources 
was intensified throughout the last decade, but colonies of Javanese work- 
ers did not materialize in those islands until 1937 and 1938. By the end 
of the latter year some 8,000 Javanese colonists had been settled on Bor- 
neo and Celebes, and the official program for 1940 called for the settle- 
ment of 19,000 additional colonists on the two islands. However, such 
experiments were dwarfed by those conducted earlier and on a far larger 
scale in Sumatra. 

As long ago as 1905 a start was made with the establishment of colo- 
nists in the Lampongs district of Southern Sumatra. Many difficulties 
were encountered but these colonists weathered the storm, helped by 
credit and necessities supplied by the government. In 1908 the experi- 
ment was extended to Bencoelen, and later to Sumatra’s east coast. The 
government ably took into account tlie traditional willingness of the Java- 
nese to migrate in order to improve their status, but also recognized that 
in leaving their home island they required careful handling and suitable 
conditions. The Javanese could be induced to emigrate only as a group 
and not as individuals. They wanted sawah land, and there was only a 
limited amount of arable and irrigable soil in the Outer Islands; new 
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colonists could thrive only under conditions analogous to those in Java. 
Nor could they be settled if their activities were to conflict with the rights 
of a rapidly increasing indigenous population. 

The Lampongs colonies were moderately successful but by 1927 they 
comprised only 24,000 members. The fewness of their numbers and the 
expense involved in their settlement forced the government to seek other 
means, especially when the depression was rendering Java’s overpopula- 
tion problems acute. Realizing that the colonists already established in 
Sumatra required extra help during the harvest, the government selected 
such periods as the best time to introduce new settlers, and almost at 
once the traditional Javanese habit of mutual aid operated to the ad- 
vantage of both groups. Although the initial cost of bringing new settlers 
to the land remained high, thereafter the expense declined sharply. In 
1937 some 4,400 Javanese families were settled in the Lampongs at a cost 
to the government of only 45 guilders per family, whereas in the 1920's 
the sum had amounted to 300 guilders per unit. Additional funds were, 
of course, required to provide irrigation and other types of public works. 
A more careful selection of colonist material also helped to achieve im- 
proved results: candidates were required to be of good behavior, in ex- 
cellent health, and to be married but with no more than two very young 
children. These new methods were so successful that colonies were 
rapidly established in other areas, and the number of emigrant colonists 
annually settled in the Outer Islands rose from 7,000 in 1932 to 40,000 
in 1939. In the latter year there was a total of 76 settlements comprising 
164,552 colonists who cultivated an area covering 37,749 hectares. 

Handicraft Workers 

The skills developed in the practice of native arts and crafts were prob- 
ably more important in the training of Indonesia’s future industrial 
laborers than in terms of actual output, though the income derived from 
them was an important factor in Indonesian household economy. The 
working of wood and metal, weaving, and batik production were tradi- 
tional native crafts which survived because of a steady local market in 
which European goods did not compete. 

Cottage industry, strictly speaking, was the non-agricultural output of 
farming families in their spare time, produced by hand-tools with primi- 
tive techniques, and was designed to augment the household income. 
The industry was almost wholly in the hands of Indonesians and was 
usually carried on within the family circle. Most of the output was 
bartered in the family’s own village, though a smaller part was sold else- 
where. Sometimes the raw materials were supplied by a middleman 
(bakul), in which case the article was delivered to him in return for wage 
payment. Although the sums received by families were individually 
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small, they formed a not inconsiderable part of the cultivators’ income. 
An analysis made in 1903 of the budgets of five million farmers in cen- 
tral Java showed that an average of 17 per cent of their revenues came 
from the proceeds realized from the sale of cottage industry and from 
the raw materials used therein. A more recent investigation indicated 
that this percentage had been generally maintained, and it has also been 
claimed that the addition to the national income from this source might 
be estimated at 110 million guilders annually. Materials and tools used 
in cottage industry were imported to the annual value of approximately 
twenty million guilders. 

Many and varied were the forms which cottage industry assumed. 
In some instances it was combined with small-scale industry in complex 
forms. The advantage of such a combination lay in a more efficient divi- 
sion of labor and in the encouragement of collaboration between work- 
ers; its main disadvantage was the additional powers it often gave to 
bakuls, who were chiefly concerned with increasing their profits and their 
hold over such workers. 

Industrial 

Of the estimated total of about 2,800,000 workers in secondary indus- 
try in Indonesia, approximately 2,500,000 were engaged in small-scale 
enterprises, defined as workshops employing fewer than fifty workers 
and using hand tools almost exclusively. All but about 100,000 of the 
workers in small-scale industry were Indonesians, who worked in small 
shops located on their own land or on that of the workshop’s owner. 
Probably about half of these workers lived in village communities. In 
addition, a group of haAiif-workers, perhaps some 40 per cent of the 
total, sold their products either wholly or principally to middlemen, 
while some 15 to 20 per cent labored in hand-operated factories employ- 
ing not more than fifty workers. 

The rapid growth of small-scale industry throughout the 1950’s has 
been attributed both to increasing Indonesian “needs” and to the govern- 
ment’s encouragement of Centrals, or cooperatives. The success of the 
Central has been primarily due to its intelligent utilization of two fac- 
tors in Indonesian life— the tradition of mutual aid among fellow-vil- 
lagers and the enlistment of cottage industry’s cooperation to meet the 
peak seasons which occurred after harvest times. Under the guidance 
of an Indonesian artisan-teacher, members of the Central came to look 
upon their clientele as members of their community and consequently 
to assume toward them the same responsibilities in regard to perfect out- 
put delivered on time. And by concentrating upon articles for which 
there was a steady demand throughout the year, the Centrals could rele- 
gate to cottage industry the production of merchandise that was either 
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perishable or subject to the vagaries of fashion and for which there was 
an intensive demand after the harvest had placed additional income in 
farmers’ hands. 

The decade 1930-1940 also witnessed a phenomenal growth in the 
number of Western-style factories, independent of those associated with 
small-scale industry and estate agriculture. In 1930 the total number of 
mechanized factories came to about 4,800, and four years later they 
numbered approximately 6,000, with about 300,000 workers. 

The government’s policy of developing the country industrially is shown 
even more strikingly if we compare the figures for factories in operation 
that exclude those connected with agricultural industries, such as rubber 
and rice, and with transportation— railway shops— and also such small 
and home industries as most of the textile factories. With these excep- 
tions, the total number of factories on January 1, 1930, was 2,837; on 
January 1, 1940, it was 4,872, an increase of 71.7 per cent. The war 
naturally accelerated the industrialization program and in 1940 alone 
500 new factories were established, employing some 25,000 additional 
workers. If the development which occurred in 1939-40 can be taken 
as a basis, it can be assumed that fully 55,000 workers were being annually 
assimilated into the factory industry. About 70 per cent of the factories 
were located in Java, though a few important plants were set up in the 
Outer Islands. The chief development was registered in the textile weav- 
ing and metals branches. An official policy established that none of the 
factories should be large, and that they should be widely distributed 
throughout Java, not' only because the narrow length of that island 
rendered transport costs a potent factor but because widespread distribu- 
tion of employment and output was considered advantageous to the 
Indonesians from a socio-economic viewpoint. 

For the growth of industries since 1940 unfortunately no statistics are 
available comparable with those quoted above, because in that year the 
basis for enumeration was changed. There is much evidence, however, 
that the invasion of the Netherlands gave great impetus to the industrial 
development of her dependencies. The effect was not, however, im- 
mediate. In the new type of statistics beginning with 1940, only fifteen 
new factories are listed for the Netherlands Indies, not including war 
industrial plants. But the output of existing factories increased sub- 
stantially. Employment increased by 12 per cent that year, and indus- 
trial machinery by 4 per cent. On April 1, 1941, a supplementary budget 
was approved for the Indies which made government assistance available 
to industries up to FI. 10,000,000 (about $5,300,000). This aid did not, 
however, take the form of cash grants but was to be administered as 
relief from taxes, duties, ground rents, and other payments. In short, 
the government encouragement of industry in the Indies was not merely 
theoretical but practical. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORKING AND LIVING 

Wages 

In the Indies no general minimum wage standards were fixed by law. 
The coolie ordinance of 1931 required employers to pay their contract 
workers sufficient wages “to provide adequately for the normal necessi- 
ties of life.” The cost of living was periodically established by the In- 
spectorate after a careful inquiry into prices. When the ordinance was 
amended in 1936, it was laid down that overtime work should be paid 
at 1^ times the regular rate and the manner of payments should be 
stipulated in the worker’s contract. Ordinances covering operations in 
certain specified industries dealt with pay scales: for example, in the 
sugar industry the government was empowered to fix minimum wage 
rates for the lower-paid category of laborers but as late as 1936-37 this 
authority had never been used. However, at that time employer organ- 
izations in Java were obliged to submit regular reports on the wages 
they paid and these were checked by the Labor Inspectorate. 

As in other aspects of working conditions, the wages paid to contract 
laborers tended to set the standard for free workers, but there was no 
legal compulsion. In general, wages were lower in Java than in the 
Outer Islands, and the depression forced down wages there to extremely 
low levels. Not until October 1936 did the government intervene, and 
although it requested estates to report on the wages they paid, it con- 
tinued to regard the wage scale prevailing in state mines as confidential. 
During the months following the inquiry, labor inspectors reported that 
little improvement had been made in the wages paid on most estates, so 
that the government in 1937 circularized the planting community, sug- 
gesting that improvement be effected. Its argument was not only that 
wages should be raised in order to help laborers meet the increased cost 
of living but that they should reflect the better economic conditions gen- 
erally prevailing in the Indies. According to a statement made by the 
Minister of Colonies in the States General in November 1937, a wage 
increase had been granted amounting to as much as 25 per cent for fac- 
tory labor employed on sugar estates. But since comprehensive statistics 
of the cost of living were not available, the real significance of these 
wage increases could not be estimated. In its report for 1939 the Labor 
Inspectorate summed up the situation as follows: “Although no report 
is here given of the intrinsic value of earnings, we may, however, say in 
regard to wages paid on estates and industries in Java that there are 
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some which anyone with the slightest insight into native living condi- 
tions could see are no reasonable compensation for the labor accom- 
plished, especially considering the long hours involved." 

Any discussion of wage-paid labor in the Indies necessarily concerns 
only a very small part of the working population, inasmuch as fully 70 
per cent of the Indonesians farmed their own small plots and raised only 
about enough crops to assure their families’ survival. And even for wage- 
paid employees the data available on earning power are fragmentary. It 
can, however, probably be safely assumed that the low wages prevailing 
throughout the depression period would have affected the population 
more disastrously had not the cost of living also dropped at about the 
same time. In Batavia, the only city for which cost of living indexes 
were issued, the fluctuation in living costs ran as follows: 1929—100; 
1932-52: 1936-49; 1937-52; 1939-53; 1940-55; 1941-61. The reduc- 
tion by more than a third in the composite index for Batavia between 
1929 and 1932 was smaller than for food prices alone, which declined 
by about half during the same three years. In 1936 before the currency 
was devalued in September, the cost of living index reached its lowest 
point. Thereafter, under the stimulus of devaluation, improved trade 
and world rearmament programs, the cost of living rose slightly, and 
official pressure effected some proportionate improvement in wages, rang- 
ing generally from 10 to 30 per cent. The outbreak of the Second World 
War started living costs rapidly on an upward spiral. 

Wages for Agricultural Laborers 

Agricultural workers who were paid cash wages constituted not only 
the smallest portion of those engaged in farming, but the best-paid mem- 
bers of this group were concentrated on the Outer Island plantations. 
However, by no means all of the estate workers were full-time, cash- 
remunerated laborers. This was particularly true of Java. The sugar 
industry, for example, employed skilled workmen such as overseers 
throughout the year; a second group was made up of seasonal hands— 
factory coolies, garden watchmen, etc.; and the third group consisted 
mainly of field laborers who worked irregularly and on a piece basis. 
The last-mentioned group differed from its colleagues primarily in that 
it remained an integral part of the village community and worked only 
as much or as little as was required to gratify its few pecuniary needs. 
Any wage, however small, was acceptable to workers of this group if they 
needed money, and conscientious scruples on the part of the individual 
plantation management were the only factor determining the m inimum 
wage paid to them. In the returns for Java in the occupational census 
of 1930 it was revealed that only 6.6 per cent of the men and women 
were then reported as gainfully employed in agricultural enterprises. 
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that is, as receiving wages from farming as their main occupation. Thus 
wage-earning on European-type estates in Java occupied a very modest 
place in the island’s agricultural economy, and in the comparatively 
prosperous year of 1930 the total number so employed did not amount 
to even five times the average yearly increase in Java’s population. 

Wages fluctuated so greatly, even for the same type of work in various 
regions, and all such data are so fragmentary that it is difficult to picture 
the wage scale as a whole. The lowest daily wage paid in prewar years 
to agricultural laborers seems to have been a tenth of a guilder. Bantam 
being the only area where male workers received such a sum for the 
preparation of copra. In Buitenzorg Residency the same pay was earned 
by women and children employed part-time in the local tea gardens. A 
slightly higher wage— G. 0.12 a day— was paid to women preparing cin- 
chona in West Java and also to women rubber tappers in the Buitenzorg 
area, but women tea sorters in that same Residency received from G. 0.12 
to G. 0.15. In general, men received higher wages for the same work 
than did women, male preparers of cinchona bark in West Java earning 
G. 0.23 a day as compared with G. 0.12 for women. Male harvesters 
in that same region were paid G. 0.35 as compared with G. 0.23 for 
women. In factories processing agricultural products, wages tended to 
be higher than in direct cultivation. Male workers in Buitenzorg tea 
factories were paid G. 0.30 to G. 0.45 a day depending on skill, and male 
clerks and foremen received a daily wage of from G. 0.50 to G. 0.80. 
Wages for carpenters, truck drivers, and masons ranged between G. 0.60 
and G. I. In computing the real earnings of agricultural laborers, how- 
ever, account must be taken of certain perquisites and supplements. 
Some such workers received part of tlieir wages in kind and in some 
instances free housing, medical care, and a daily meal, in addition to 
entertainment, were supplied by employers. 

For the Outer Islands more information is available on wages paid. 
In 1939 the wages established or recommended by the DPV and the 
AVROS on their own estates or on those affiliated with them, fixed 
G. 0.32 and G. 0.27 as the basic daily wages for male laborers. These 
earnings were slightly higher than those established for contract workers, 
because of the requirement for employers of the latter group to pay 
wages for two monthly holidays and for the religious festivals specified 
in the contract. Overtime was usually paid at the rate of G. 0.6 per 
hour for men and G. 0.5 for women. Entertainment, such as shadow- 
plays and movies, were provided by most estates in North Sumatra but 
to cover the cost, G. 0.10 and G. 0.25 were often deducted from the 
laborers’ monthly wages; some of the larger plantations provided such 
recreation gratis. It was not customary for estates to charge laborers a 
fee for the education provided their children, but many of the estate 
schools which had been closed during the depression were not reopened. 
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pending a decision by the government to grant subsidies for such fa- 
cilities. 

The manner and timing of wage payments for penal sanction workers 
were itemized in their contracts. New contract laborers were usually 
given an advance on their wages ranging from G. 0.50 to G. 2.50, repay- 
able in installments of 2 to 5 cents. Contract workers were usually paid 
monthly; piecework wages were normally paid either by the day or 
week, and only exceptionally every fortnight or after the accomplish- 
ment of a task. Generally speaking, the pay system varied with the 
nature of the work. Tea and coffee pickers were usually paid by the day; 
rubber tappers every ten days or two weeks, and in their case it was 
customary to advance half a month’s pay on their average earnings; 
workers on cinchona estates were paid every fortnight; and harvesters of 
sugar, fibre, kapok, and cassava crops were paid daily. Sometimes wages 
were paid by members of the estate staff, and in some cases by the con- 
tractor. The Labor Inspectorate was particularly vigilant in instances 
which involved the deduction of fines from wages. 

The report for 1939 by the Labor Inspectorate gives the following wage 
rates for certain geographical areas in the Outer Islands and for certain 
-industries in Java and Madura: 

Outer Islands 

West Coast Sumatra; G. 0.30 for men; G. 0.25 for women; a raise of 
G. 0.03 for re-engagements. 

Djambi oilfields: minimum wages, G. 0.35 and G. 0.45; a raise of 
G. 0.05 twice every five years. 

Bencoclen; G. 0.32 for men; G. 0.26 for women. 

Palembang: G. 0.36 for men; G. 0.29 for women. 

Lampongs: G. 0.33 for men; G. 0.25 for women. 

Banka and Billiton mines: G. 0.55 at Banka; G. 0.67 at Billiton. 

Riouw and dependencies: the same as the average level in Sumatra. 

East Borneo; the same as the average level in Sumatra. 

South Borneo: on agricultural estates, G. 0.27 for men and G. 0.22 
for women, with a daily G. 0.03 premium; rubber tappers made 
a monthly premium ranging from G. 0.60 to G. 1. No uniform 
system of holiday pay and no pay for rainy days’ unemployment. 

Java and Madura enterprises 

Batik: men earned G. 0.18-0.42 for a working day ranging from 7^- 
II hours; women earned G. 0.04-0.10 for a working day ranging 
from 7 1/^-9 hours. 

Biscuit factories: G. 0.18-0.20 for men, and G. 0.15-0.18 for women, 
for an 8-9i/^-hour working day. 

Bakeries: G. 11-18 a month, the working day averagit^ from 9-10 
hours.^ For minor work in this industry women received G. 4-10 
monthly. 

Cassava flour mills; male workers received G. 0.15-0.25 for a 7V^-10 
hour working day. 
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Printing shops: men working in European-type shops as compositors 
and printers received G. 0.34-0.45 for an 8-9i/^-hour working 
day. In Asiatic-type shops wages ranged from G. 0.25-0.85 for 
an 8-9-hour working day. 

Metal industries: skilled workers received G. 0.60-0.80 for a 9-hour 
working day. 

Rice mills: in milling work men received G. 0.20-0.30 a day and 
women G. 0.10-0.20 for the same length of working day of 9-10 
hours. Workers engaged in sorting, drying, and storing paddy 
earned somewhat lower wages. 

Cigar factories: men and women workers both earned G. 0.18-0.37 
for a 7-9i4-hour working day. Laborers in cigarette factories 
received somewhat lower wages. 

Candy factories: men earned G. 0.20-0.38 and women G. 0.15-0.18 
for a 9-hour day. 

Tile and pottery factories: men received G. 0.30-0.60 for a 7j4‘9-hour 
working day. Women received somewhat lower wages. 

Textile factories: men and women weavers both received G. 0.14- 
0.32 for an 8-9-hour day. 

Soap factories: male soap makers received G. 0.30-0.40 for an 8^- 
9^-hour day. Male packers received G. 0.16-0.25 for the same 
length of working day. 

In the section of cottage industry controlled by bakiils, the sums 
earned were so unbelievably small that they could hardly be termed 
wages; rather they were simply spare-time contributions to the family 
exchequer. Although earnings wherever cottage industries were allied 
to the Centrals were also insignificant, they still compared favorably with 
what was derived from cultivating the soil. Wages paid in small-scale 
industry were, in general, appreciably higher, although they varied 
greatly according to the industry and the locality. In the Centrals and 
in the new industries established during the 1930’s, wages ranged from 
G. 0.3 to G. 0.10 an hour whereas in the boAui-controlled enterprises they 
amounted to only about half these sums. 

Only factory workers might have been considered genuine wage- 
earners among the Indies' industrial laborers. Although the complete 
totals of wages and salaries paid in industry are not known, the amounts 
paid out in 1940 by a large percentage of the factories (employing about 
146,000 workers) have been published so that a general estimate of the 
wages earned per worker is possible. 

In any general consideration of the factory wage problem, it should 
be taken into consideration that there were considerable variations 
according to the industry, the racial group involved, the skills required, 
and the location of the enterprise. Printing presses, electrical power 
stations, and various machinery plants had a high proportion of the 
better-paid European workers, whereas textile factories used many In- 
donesian women workers who formed the lowest-paid group of all. On 
a geographical basis the lowest pay rates were found in the Djokja dis- 
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trict in Java. Overtime pay was not uniformly regulated; in some cases 
no extra payment was made; in others, regular hourly rates were earned; 
and in other instances the overtime rate was as much as 1 1/2 times that 
paid regularly by the hour. Tn some industries workers were paid by 
the day, but in the larger enterprises usually once a week. Piecework 
laborers were paid either by the day or after the completion of their 


table v: yearly income of nei industrial workers, 1940 * 






Wages in 


Number 

Estimated 


Guilders -j- 


of Workers 

Average 

Wazes (in 

per Worker 

Groups (Jan. 1, mi) 

in mo 

IflOO G.) 

per Year 

Preserves, starch, rice mills, foodstuffs. 





soft drinks, vegetable oil, etc 

40,918 

38,000 

7,665 

202 

Alcohol, ice, gas, soap, shoes 

7M5 

7,120 

2,149 

302 

Rubber, woodwork 

19,797 

18,420 

4,461 

242 

Dyes, chemical, zincographic, limestones 
Iron, steel, press work, repair, and other 

20,108 

18,690 

6,524 

349 

metal constructions 

58,283 

54,600 

22,734 

416 

Total 

146,771 

136,830 

43,533 

318 


• SUsen, P. H. W., Industrial Development of the Netherlands Indies, New York, 
1942. p. 43. 

t A rough calculation made in 1941 indicated that the purchasing power of a guilder 
in the Indies, in terms of farm produce, clothing, fuel, and other necessities, rvas about 
equal to that of two U. S. dollars. 

task, A certain category of. workers was paid by the month. In general, 
payment was less regular in the smaller establishments. In the batik 
industry, for example, wage payment often depended upon the sale of 
the products. Usually it was the manager or the factory owner who 
made the payments to the workers. 

Since the NEI Government had introduced no general system of paid 
vacations, family allowances, or social insurance other than workman's 
compensation, the laborers lacked assured supplements to their wages. 
However, certain employers made grants or gave pensions. Specifically, 
the enterprises affiliated with the Java Sugar Employers’ Oiganization, 
some of the railroad and tramway companies, the Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, and a few other firms provided their employees with pen- 
sions and initiated some relief measures for their old employees— but not 
usually for their coolies. Savings funds were not infrequently estab- 
lished, but some of them were so badly managed that the Labor Inspec- 
torate advised their discontinuance. 

Hours ■ 

In Java and Madura the working day on estates did not exceed ten 
hours, and that maximum was reached oiily during periods of peak pro- 
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duction. Normally work hours ranged widely from four to ten. Rubber 
tapping, for example, occupied from five to seven hours of the laborer’s 
day. Rest periods were commonly granted but there were no regular 
holidays except those usually given at Lebaran. 

In the Outer Islands the maximum number of working hours, rest 
periods and holidays were legally established only for contract workers. 
This type of laborer was ordinarily entitled to two rest days a montli; 
free laborers usually enjoyed the same respite though they were not 
guaranteed it by law. Most of the agricultural enterprises kept to a 
nine-hour day. The majority of industrial establishments in Southern 
Sumatra maintained an eight-hour day, though the Labor Inspectorate 
reported two factories there which observed a ten-hour working day in 
1939. 

Only fragmentary information is available in regard to working hours 
for industrial laborers; a few clues to the situation prevailing in the 
various industries are given in the table under the wages section. So 
much employment was irregular that it is very difficult to generalize; 
Javanese cigarette workers, for example, were employed on an average 
of not more than 800 or 900 hours in a year. By the Industrial Coopera- 
tion Act of 1940, hours in wartime were limited to nine in any consecu- 
tive twenty-four-hour period. 

Absenteeism, a charge frequently leveled at the Oriental worker, 
seems to have been justified in the Indies only in the case of the occasional 
laborer. Generally speaking, it was not prevalent among the regular 
labor forces which were dependent upon wage income, nor was it widely 
found in small-scale industry. An investigation of 300 small weaving 
establishments made at Madgelaja (Java) showed that, although the 
weavers worked on an average of not more than 6.4 hours a day, ab- 
senteeism was not serious among them. In the first spinning mill estab- 
lished on Java in 1937 absenteeism, exclusive of sickness or accident, 
amounted to only 3 per cent in 1940. However, absenteeism has been 
used by employers as an excuse for keeping down the wage level. In 
general, where it was used it was attributable to the Oriental’s pre- 
capitalist psychology of expecting a large number of holidays. It derived 
from the weak physical stamina of many Javanese laborers, who suffered 
from chronic undernourishment and who kept working for more hours 
a day than the average European. And it also was connected with the 
multifarious domestic tasks performed by Indonesian laliorers, especially 
the women, in addition to their wage-work. On the whole absenteeism 
was not related to wage scales— rises being so small and part-time work 
so prevalent that money earned did not constitute a major factor in this 
aspect of the laborer’s attitude. 
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Health and Safety Regulations 

As regarded health and safety, working conditions Were better for 
contract than for free laborers, and were consequently of a higher stand- 
ard in the Outer Islands than in Java. In the latter area not only were 
employers bound by no legal requirements, but so many of the workers 
were seasonal that any improvement in their health would have had to 
be extended over a very large proportion of the total population. Al- 
though many of the free workers in the Outer Islands enjoyed the same 
medical care as did contract workers, it could not have been rightly 
claimed that high health standards were maintained for the bulk of 
Java’s workers. 

In the case of penal sanction laborers, employers were legally obliged 
to provide them and their families with free medical treatment and 
care in hospitals if necessary. During the time a laborer was hospitalized 
he and his family were entitled to food free of charge. Most of the 
estates employing free laborers pursued the same policy not solely out 
of humanitarian considerations but also from economic motives. The 
enormous improvement effected in health standards noted on estates 
since the beginning of this century was due not only to official pressure 
but to the planters’ practical initiative and foresight. Systematic efforts 
were made by the Health Service established by the planters’ associations 
to such good effect that the death rate among laborers in 1938 had been 
reduced to less than eight per 1,000. It was calculated that although 
their health services cost the planters’ associations about G. 1,357,000 
yearly per 100,000 workers, the reduction thereby effected in labor costs 
alone amounted to approximately G. 670,000 for the same period and 
number of laborers. 

The Indies’ estates put to amazingly fruitful use the advances made 
throughout recent years in the control of tropical diseases. Particularly 
notable was the work of East Sumatra’s Pathological Laboratory, which 
was maintained by the Medan Planters’ Associations at an annual cost 
of about G. 100,000. As a result of such intelligent work the laboring 
population there, which had formerly been ravaged by disease, was 
probably as healthy as that of any group of workers in Europe. 

Small estates and workshops naturally did not give the same medical 
care to their employees as did the larger enterprises. They could not 
emulate them in maintaining hospitals, though a number of medium- 
sized estates subscribed to a group hospital system similar to those in 
Malaya. Some of the enterprises located near towns were able to send 
their workers to the urban hospitals. But everywhere, even on the small 
estates, simple remedies were given out gratis to workers. While full 
or part-time wages were normally paid to laborers who had suffered acci- 
dents during the course of their work and compensation usually took 
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the form of cash or rice, illness or accidents not occurring during work- 
ing hours were not usually compensated for. The Labor Inspectorate 
was striving to improve and standardize the treatment of laborers in 
this respect, but it encountered a serious obstacle in the workers’ dislike 
for and distrust of Western medical science. 

The Inspectorate had authority to control only the general hygienic 
conditions prevailing in factories and workshops: the special Safety Con- 
trol Service, which was also a part of the Labor Bureau, was entrusted 
with more specific tasks. The Safety Service was one of the oldest de- 
partments in the NEI Government, having been in existence since 1852 
and having to its credit an admirable record in regard to the prevention 
of accidents in factories. Its officers dealt not only with the inspection of 
boilers and steam engines but also with enforcement of the Safety Regula- 
tion of 1910 which applied to electrical installations and factories involv- 
ing dangerous processes. Generally, machinery was well guarded and 
safety posters were widely displayed, according to the testimony of an 
ILO representative in 1938. 

According to the reports of both labor services, health and safety con- 
ditions varied greatly; they were usually found to be satisfactory in large 
undertakings but deficient in the smaller establishments. Provisions for 
light were lacking, notably, with consequent eyestrain prevalent among 
the workers, and washrooms were reported by officials given to understate- 
ment as often leaving much to be desired. When labor officials felt 
that conditions called definitely for improvement they reported the mat- 
ter to the government which then could take drastic action, such as with- 
drawing the establishment’s operating license. Here again, however, lack 
of workers’ cooperation proved a handicap. Many cases were reported 
by officials where workers refused or neglected to wear such protective 
items as masks and dust glasses even when they were provided by the 
plant’s management. Legal authority did not exist whereby wide and 
uniform reforms could have been effected. 


Workmen’s Compensation 

By a law of May 23, 1939, employers were made liable for compensa- 
tion for injury sustained by laborers working in establishments using 
one or more power tools; workers using poisonous gases, chemicals, or 
explosives; engaged in generating or distributing electricity; loading or 
unloading; in mining; transport, except at sea; construction; for- 
estry; radio; and mechanized farming. Government employees, home 
workers (with certain exceptions), and a few other categories of working 
people were excluded. Benefits included transportation either to the 
injured worker’s home or to a hospital, and medical care lasting for at 
least a year. Cash payments for temporary disability amounted to 80 per 
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cent of the worker’s wage for each day of disability for a month, exclud- 
ing Sundays, after which the worker received half of his daily wage. 
Compensation for total permanent disability varied from 1.5 per cent 
to 37.5 per cent of the worker’s wage for each day of disability, accord- 
ing to the extent of his injury. If death ensued in consequence, the 
funeral expenses and a survivors’ benefit were to be paid by the em- 
ployer. 

In calculating cash benefits, workers’ wages in kind were converted into 
money, at the prevailing local prices, and they included cash wages. The 
compensation accorded to injured seamen was also at the employer’s 
expense, and was covered by a ruling of September 10, 1940. The terms 
provided by this law were slightly more liberal than those prevailing for 
terra firma laborers. 


Housing 

As in so many other aspects of labor problems, the law intervened 
only to assure suitable housing for penal sanction workers. The em- 
ployer had to supply such laborers with free accommodations, and after 
five years’ service workers were entitled to be provided with separate or 
semi-detached cottages. Although this was never legally required of 
employers of free laborers, the general trend throughout the 1930’s was 
for their barrack-like lines also to be progressively displaced by the 
cottage-type of housing. In 1938 it was estimated that approximately a 
fourth of all the estate workers were living in cottages, whereas two years 
before there existed only 12,164 cottages for one family, 15,339 for two 
families, and 514 for three families. The rapidity with which this hous- 
ing policy was adopted by planters was due to their general recognition 
of its importance as a factor in inducing workers to remain on estates 
and in increasing their general health and efficiency. In Java and 
Madura employers were under no obligation to provide their workers 
with housing, though it was voluntarily provided wherever employers 
were determined to retain a nucleus of their best laborers. 

In 1939 the Labor Inspectorate reported that large urban industries 
usually did not provide living quarters for their employees. In the case 
of small industries, whenever free housing was provided it was usually 
poor and little stimulus to improve their living quarters came from the 
workers themselves, who were quite accustomed to unhygienic surround- 
ings. Moreover, many employers in Java dealt only with seasonal and 
occasional, labor, and consequently were not eager to spend money on 
providing housing for such transients. In trying to improve workers’ 
housing, the Labor Inspectorate acted in cooperation with the Public 
Health Services. 
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The Employment of Women and Children 

A large proportion of the gainfully employed women of the Indies 
were engaged in cultivating the soil and in cottage industries. In sec- 
ondary industry they were thought to have numbered about 600,000, 
about a fourth of all the workers engaged in factory labor. In tobacco 
factories they were employed to the extent of 39 per cent of all the 
workers and in the textile industry they supplied 34 per cent of the 
laboring force. Where women’s wages could be compared with men’s 
for the same type of work, they were almost invariably lower. 

Child labor (defined as employment of children under 12) was found 
to exist in various enterprises in Java and Madura, usually in the form 
of assistance to the parents. Adolescents between the ages of twelve and 
sixteen frequently were employed in factories and estates. In the statis- 
tics given for factory workers, in the years immediately preceding the 
war, probably a large number of apprentices was included, since the era 
was one of rapid industrial expansion. Although their exact number 
was not known, it has been estimated that from 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total were boys and girls under fifteen years of age, a considerable pro- 
portion of whom probably worked within the family circle. Taken in 
conjunction with the income earned by women, the joint wages of the 
female and adolescent component of the population must have formed 
a fairly sizable contribution to Indonesian family revenues. 

Restrictions were first placed upon the employment of women and 
children in 1925. Thereafter it was forbidden to employ women, and chil- 
dren under twelve years of age, during the hours between 8 p.m. and 
5 A.M., except in conformity with the exceptions officially granted for 
certain enterprises with special requirements. An ordinance of 1930 
made sixteen the minimum age of employment for work in underground 
mines. Child labor was also forbidden in factories where power-driven 
machinery was used; in workshops habitually employing more than ten 
persons; in construction work; on railroads and tramways; and in dock 
work and warehouses. The NEI Government also applied the ILO Con- 
ventions relating to the age of admission to the employment of young 
persons at sea and as trimmers, and relating to the medical examination 
of young persons working at sea. The only objection offered by the 
Labor Inspectorate concerned the employment of young persons in tasks 
beyond their strength. According to its most recent report, the Inspec- 
torate noted a decline in the number of cases where child labor was 
illegally employed in the Indies, that is, in 1.9 per cent of the under- 
takings visited in 1939 as against 3.8 per cent in 1938. Women could 
be legally employed on night shifts during the rush season in certain 
industries. In 1939, for example, 69 per cent of the sugar factories em- 
ployed women to work at night. According to the Inspectorate’s report. 
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the total number of night hours worked by women in Java during 1939 
was 452,129 as compared with 424,482 the preceding year. 

Unemployment 

In the Indies, as elsewhere in colonial Southeast Asia, unemployment 
relief measures were generally confined to depression periods and to the 
European element of the population. Contract workers enjoyed security 
for the term of their engagement and were entitled upon its expiration 
to free repatriation. Discharged free laborers were usually absorbed by 
their native communities. In their case the government intervened only 
insofar as it curtailed immigration; it also set up vocational and techni- 
cal schools, launched an industrialization program, and entered into 
world agreements regulating the export of some of its main products. 

The marked prosperity enjoyed by the Indies during the 1920’s was 
followed very swiftly and acutely by depression, since the islands’ economy 
was then largely dependent upon the sale of their produce in foreign 
markets. By 1931 there was considerable unemployment among both 
Europeans and natives. Among the latter were thousands of contract 
workers who were repatriated to their homes and additional thousands 
of free workers who likewise returned to their villages. In fact die stream 
of unemployed which flowed back to the rural communities became such 
that the government feared it would flood even the traditionally self- 
sufficient Indonesian village, especially as the districts to which most of 
the workers returned were those which were already the most densely 
populated. But when even the poorest villages seemed able to absorb 
the influx without apparent signs of congestion, the government con- 
centrated its few relief measures chiefly on that element of the popula- 
tion legally classified as Europeans. 

The employment agencies established under government subsidy in 
the 1920’s became more active during the depression but were never very 
effective. The number of persons registered with them was not large in 
relation to the total population or even to those unemployed. In one of 
the worst years, 1934, the total listed by the agencies as unemployed 
amounted to only 39,039. Government workers formed a very large 
proportion of the registered unemployed, accounting for 6,270 out of 
the 19,233 applicants reported at the end of 1939. Skilled manual work- 
ers came next in order of numerical importance, with a total of 3,676 
registrants at that same time. But very few of those registered were 
placed, ranging from only 14 per cent of the total in 1934 to 20 per cent 
in 1940. It is interesting to note that the percentage of native applicants 
for jobs was generally much smaller than for Europeans, and that the 
rate of placement for the comparatively few women applicants was far 
larger than for men. 
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In addition to the legal restriction placed upon the entry of alien 
Asiatics,^ two other measures were passed in 1932 aEecting transient 
workers. The first established the right of discharged European em- 
ployees to repatriation at the employer’s expense or to a month’s salary. 
The second measure regulated dismissal notifications for employees on 
indefinite contract, the time period required depending upon the length 
of service already given. In 1935 restrictions were placed upon the im- 
migration of Europeans into the Indies; thereafter employers desiring 
to hire European immigrants had to obtain a permit before their pro- 
spective employees could enter the country. And such permits were re- 
fused if an unemployed Netherlander could be found on the spot to fill 
the position. In 1937 this regulation was strengthened and extended to 
cover non-indigenous Asiatic immigrants. 

Other types of government action in regard to unemployment included 
the establishment of an officially controlled and financed organization 
called Maatschappij voor Werkloosheidsbestrijding (MBWM). A public 
works program was initiated but limited to European unemployed and to 
Asiatics legally assimilated to Europeans. In general, direct relief meas- 
ures were regarded by the NEI Government, as they were in Malaya, 
to be the province of private benevolence. 


4 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

In 1854 THE PUBLIC sale of slaves became illegal and provision was 
made for the gradual abolition of slavery, beginning about 1860. The 
progressive elimination of debtor-bondage throughout the archipelago 
was initiated in 1872. But a more modern form of encroachment on 
personal liberty began at about the same time, originally in the guise of 
regulating domestic service. A police ruling for Soerabaja in 1829 en- 
dowed masters with legal powers over their servants through the imposi- 
tion of a penalty for the non-observance of agreements, and by 1851 this 
penal sanction had been extended throughout most of Java and a part 
of the Outer Islands. 

Almost thirty years later a shifting emphasis in the form of labor con- 
trol had occurred through the development of the underpopulated Outer 
Islands by workers imported from other areas. It was at first concen- 
trated on the Chinese coolies brought in for work on tobacco plantations 
in East Sumatra, and later it was applied also to Javanese coolies im- 


iSee p. 127. 
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ported for the development of the Outer Islands’ export crops and indus- 
tries. Successive coolie ordinances, promulgated in 1880, 1884 and 1893, 
gave employers effective legal control over their imported labor forces. 
Contracts providing for free transportation, housing, medical care, and 
the regular payment of -wages were limited to a three-year period, at the 
end of which a coolie might sign for another period or be gratuitously 
repatriated to his native village. The terms appeared to be fair enough 
and to offer some slight relief for Java’s surplus millions, but the grow- 
ing opposition to tliem centered around the penal sanction by which, if 
a contract laborer refused to work or ran away from his job, he could 
be fined or imprisoned— the latter being usually tire case because of tlie 
coolies’ obvious impecunity— and then sent back to work off the balance 
of his term on the plantation. 

The controversy which raged around the penal sanction began in 
1900. Though it was not finally resolved until the 1930’s, the govern- 
ment, embarrassed by criticism both at home and abroad, began to 
modify the sanction in 1909 by progressive restrictions imposed upon the 
recruitment of coolies under contracts involving the penal sanction. The 
arguments generally used in favor of its retention were several. It sup- 
ported Dutch claims to the Outer Islands by insuring their development, 
which could not be accomplished by the indigenous population. Since 
the great mass of Indonesians were of little account as taxpayers and tlie 
estates very much so, both the treasury and the people stood to benefit 
by a government with plenty of funds to dispose of. Emigration to the 
Outer Islands helped to solve Java’s increasingly acute overpopulation 
problem, and moreover, the removal of some of its manpower would 
produce a favorable reaction on Java's labor market. The Javanese 
regarded penal sanctions as natural because they were accustomed to the 
investiture of the master-employer with punitive powers. The penal 
sanction rested upon a contractual agreement freely entered into by the 
coolie. The entrepreneur had made sacrifices to bring the laborer to his 
plantation and was therefore entitled to be guaranteed against his de- 
camping without recompense. If foreign capital were not given every 
possible assurance of making profits the NEI Government would have 
to renounce its Open Door policy and the pecuniary benefits therefrom. 
And finally, newly engaged Javanese (and Chinese) coolies were not yet 
sufficiently mature to work under private agreements and the penal 
sanction provided a salutary and educational discipline. 

The main arguments for abolition of the penal sanction were the 
following. The wisdom of forcing the development of Western enter- 
prise in the Outer Islands by such artificial means was dubious, especially 
in view of its probable disturbing effects upon the indigenous peoples and 
of the many current instances of world over-production. Western enter- 
prises were prone to demand an expensive government, whose support 
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would be largely shouldered by the native population. Coolie emigra- 
tion to the Outer Islands afforded little relief to Java, where the annual 
increase in population amounted to about 600,000 and whither coolies 
were repatriated when depression conditions struck the export indus- 
tries. Contract coolies who returned to their homes found it hard to 
adjust to village life and formed centers of nefarious discontent. If the 
penal sanction were abolished, employers in the Outer Islands would be 
compelled to break with the recruiting system and offer working condi- 
tions that would tempt the indigenous population to labor for them. A 
tractable, docile labor force like the Javanese should not be subjected 
to control by youthful Europeans who were too often enervated by the 
climate and abused their power. Basically the coolie did not enter 
freely into his contract since it was well known that the Javanese never 
accepted wage labor except from dire economic necessity. The relations 
between employer and employee created by the penal sanction were 
unworthy of free men, demoralizing to both parties, and made virtual 
slaves of the laborers. And finally, the penal sanction weakened the 
international position of the government by giving foreign critics am- 
munition as well as opportunities to create difficulties for the regime 
and for its export trade. 

Gradually abolition of the penal sanction gained headway, thanks to 
the ethical policy of the Dutch liberals, the depression which reduced 
the demand for laborers, the success of agricultural colonies in the Outer 
Islands which increased the local supply of free labor, and, finally, a 
proposal made in the United States Congress to exclude Sumatra products 
from the U. S. market because they were produced by forced labor. In 
1931 a measure became effective whereby the older enterprises were re- 
quired to reduce the proportion of contract coolies in their employ to 
50 per cent within five years; the cases to which the penal sanction was 
applied were limited: and re-engagement contracts were declared to fall 
outside its scope. A fresh order in 1936 hastened abolition of the penal 
sanction. According to its provisions no laborers working under the 
penal sanction might, after January 1, 1940, be in the employ of any 
concern established before or during 1921 (which included the majority 
of enterprises operating in the Outer Islands), and estates dating from 
1922-1927 were required to abolish the penal sanction by 1941-1946. 
In October 1939 an ordinance was issued requiring abolition of the penal 
sanction in all contracts of re-engagement, the reduction to two years 
of the limit of labor contracts including such sanctions, and the restric- 
tion of the system as a whole to agricultural and industrial undertakings. 
When the Second World War broke out, the number of employees sub- 
ject to the penal sanction came to only 6,531 as compared with 327,405 
non-contract workers, and in November 1941 the Governor General was 
able to announce the system’s total demise as of January 1, 1942. 
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One contradictory consequence of the labor contract system was that 
the standards set for that category of workers became generally higher 
than those for free labor, and the latter’s great advantage come to lie 
simply in its freedom from the penal sanction. The methods of recruit- 
ing contract labor were revamped and its working conditions steadily 
improved. In 1936 more specific regulations affected the drawing-up of 
contracts. Thereafter all contracts had to be signed in Java; the pro- 
spective employee was required to appear armed with a permit of emigra- 
tion from his village headman (loelasns) at the port of embarkation; and 
married women emigrating without their husbands had to have a special 
certificate of authorization. At the port of departure the recruit was 
required to sign a written contract under the eye of an official, who 
twenty-four hours before had read and explained its terms to him. Any 
worker refusing to sign had to be repatriated at the expense of his pro- 
spective employer or the recruiting agency. All recruiting operations 
were now in the hands of employers’ associations which had been ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice. In 1939, 25,347 laborers were re- 
cruited for work in the Outer Islands. Estate employers' organizations 
were not allowed to receive any remuneration for this type of work, and 
their native agents were not permitted to operate in a region to which 
they were not indigenous. Recruiting agents were required to maintain 
transit camps both in the interior and at the port of embarkation. 
There, candidates’ fingerprints were taken, medical examinations given, 
and new clothing was presented to recruits emigrating for the first time. 
In 1939 the comparatively small number of recruits rejected on grounds 
of physical debility indicated a better selection of candidates at the 
hinterland depots. 

Legally, free laborers were not entitled to the same protection as safe- 
guarded the contract worker, although in practice the standards set up 
for the latter tended to prevail for the former category. In Java, par- 
ticularly, no such regulations existed for the protection of local workers 
as existed for their compatriots working under contract in the Outer 
Islands. Although a labor inspectorate functioned in Java, its staff was 
small, its work complicated by the great number of scattered enterprises, 
and its effectiveness based on its powers of persuasion and suggestion 
rather than on law enforcement. In recent years the reports of the 
Labor Inspectorate on the whole commended the working conditions 
on the large estates and in big industries, but were much less favorable 
to small enterprises. Labor inspectors in Java were hampered by the 
fact that the workers there seldom lodged complaints or would give any 
relevant information even when undesirable conditions were found to 
exist. Javanese workers were not as yet well enough acquainted with 
the service to trust it completely. The Inspectorate received many anony- 
mous letters, usually from coolies in urban industrial enterprises who 
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complained chiefly of long working hours and arbitrary fines. In 1939 
only 115 cases of undesirable working conditions were brought formally 
to the attention of the Java Inspectorate— chiefly “slap-cases”— so the 
Inspectorate concluded tliat maltreatment on that island did not assume 
alarming proportions. In the Outer Islands the substitution of free for 
contract workers was regarded by the Inspectorate as responsible for a 
reduction of bad treatment and absenteeism, and the chief complaints 
to the Inspectorate there were in regard to personal violence, failure to 
pay wages in full, and excessive prices prevailing in estate stores. 

By the Ordinance of December 17, 1925, the NEI Government gave 
effect to the ILO Convention relating to the employment of women and 
children at night, subject to certain reservations. The local government 
also applied the conventions regarding the age of admission to employ- 
ment at sea, that of young persons as trimmers or stokers, and medical 
examinations for adolescents working at sea. Employment in the tin 
mines of Banka and Billiton, in great majority of Chinese coolies, was 
carefully regulated by the ordinances of 1927 and 1932, and some addi- 
tional legislation in regard to mines was also issued. The Safety Regula- 
tions of 1910 applied to electrical installations and to factories involving 
dangerous processes. 

Apart from such provisions there was no further regulation of indus- 
trial employment. Hours of work were not regulated by law and, with 
the exception of workmen's compensation for accidents, there was no 
public social insurance protection for Indonesian workers prior to the 
outbreak of the Pacific War. The question of establishing old age pen- 
sions and unemployment insurance for wage-earners was under discus- 
sion for some time but no action had been taken. Such protective sys- 
tems as existed were for government workers and employees of private 
enterprises which had of their own volition set up insurance projects. It 
should be noted, however, that in the Indies as everywhere throughout 
the Far East health standards and minimum wages and hours were more 
satisfactory in the large European enterprises and were far harder to 
establish and enforce in small scattered undertakings with fragile capital 
structures and a majority of part-time workers. Also there was little 
incentive to improve working standards in a country where concerns 
offering the lowest wages and most unattractive working conditions were 
able to obtain almost all the labor they ever required. 

Prior to the depression, government intervention had been largely 
negative, and the most constructive of its efforts was the prohibition, 
dating from the latter part of the nineteenth century, of the sale of native 
lands to non-Indonesians. Other early government action had been con- 
fined to regulating the ownership and control of such enterprises as 
public utilities and of certain estates and mines. And in the 1920’s 
official control continued mainly to be repressive: for example, its cur- 
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tailment of unionization and the severe penalties imposed upon strikers. 
But the depression and later the war greatly increased government enter- 
prise and intervention. The government’s policy of industrializing 
Java, as discussed above, affected the island's working population and 
the Second World War ushered in a great many more measures, which 
had both direct and indirect consequences for labor. 

In September 1939 the prices of a number of commodities were fixed, 
although a stringent control of all domestic price levels was not con- 
sidered necessary up to the time of the Japanese invasion. The govern- 
ment bought and stored some surpluses which had accumulated, owing 
to the enforced curtailment of the export trade. A General Authoriza- 
tion Ordinance of that same month empowered the Governor General 
to promulgate any law necessary for the defense or economic mobiliza- 
tion of individuals, groups, or industries during the emergency period, 
and toward the end of the year a draft project was completed for the 
establishment of labor rules in industrial enterprises. When the Nether- 
lands fell in May 1940, martial law was declared and two other ordinances 
were issued, one of which related to the mobilization of industry and 
the other to the institution of compulsory service by civilians. 

According to the Industrial Cooperation Ordinance, which authorized 
the government to make stipulations in regard to pay scales, the volun- 
tary cooperation of all industries in the defense effort was called for, but 
compulsion was officially authorized wherever investigation should prove 
it indispensable. The government could compel cooperation in the regu- 
lation, employment, dismissal, and transfer of labor; the regidation of 
conditions of employment, and of the production and distribution of 
goods; and the conversion, unification, and expropriation of plants. The 
Civilians Service Ordinance provided for the enlistment of labor in 
carrying out the defense program; on July 11, 1941, the government in- 
troduced compulsory military service for natives. (The latter law was 
made popular by the provision that Indonesians were to receive the same 
treatment as did their European colleagues.) 

Laws that were more strictly labor legislation were also inspired by 
wartime conditions. A Workman’s Compensation Act became effective 
as of January 1, 1940. A special Labor Relations Law was passed on De- 
cember 16, 1940, to regulate the wartime relations between employers and 
employees, though it was not proposed that this law should supersede 
existing labor legislation except in points where a conflict arose between 
new and old conditions. To carry out its provisions a Commission on 
Labor Affairs was set up with twenty members; six were government offi- 
cials, seven represented employers, and seven the employees. The new 
law provided that if an employer of fewer than twenty persons discharged 
a worker or effected an unfavorable change in the conditions of employ- 
ment, the employee might appeal to the commission, from whose deci- 
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sion there could be no appeal. Employers of more than twenty persons 
were required to serve the commission with a written notice and await its 
decision before discharging an employee or making unfavorable changes 
in tlieir laborers’ conditions of work. The last-mentioned provision ap- 
plied .only to establishments engaged in producing for the war effort but 
in all other such undertakings, although the employer was free to act 
as he saw fit, he nevertheless had to report within a month on such steps 
as he had taken to the commission. The payment of pensions, allow- 
ances, and other occasional expenditures in connection with labor also 
fell within the competence of the commission, and if circumstances re- 
quired it, the commission was also free to submit its suggestions on labor 
affairs to the Governor General. 

In 1941 additional regulations established conditions for the employ- 
ment of native or foreign Asiatic labor, but the specific brandies of indus- 
try to which these new laws would apply were to be itemized by govern- 
ment order. Hours were in general limited to nine in any consecutive 
twenty-four, and unfair practices in the dismissal of non-European agri- 
cultural and mining workers were legally guarded against. Thus, the war 
stimulated the promulgation of important measures affecting the condi- 
tions of labor in the Indies, albeit without as yet establishing any mini- 
mum wage standards. Probably most of them would have survived the 
emergency period, since many provided basic labor legislation long 
overdue. 

Labor Bureau and Inspectorate 

The Labor Bureau was set up in the Department of Justice in 1921 for 
the purpose of drafting labor laws and compiling statistics. Two years 
later the Labor Inspection Service, which had been in existence since 
1908, was placed under this bureau, but it did not begin to function seri- 
ously until 1930. In 1925 the Safety Inspection Service was likewise 
transferred to the Labor Bureau. Subsequent legislation expanded its 
competence to include eventually every phase of the government’s inter- 
est in labor problems. 

The Labor Inspectors and other ofiicials of the bureau were responsible 
for supervising the observance of such laws as those regulating the em- 
ployment of women and children and of the Coolie Ordinances. In 
investigating certain industrial disputes which affected the public inter- 
est, the Labor Inspectorate was consulted. Further, in certain enterprises 
the Labor Bureau had regulatory powers, which included tlte granting of 
such exemptions as were authorized by law. Although the number of 
inspectors was gradually increased they were even in 1939 too few to be 
widely effective. The task of controlling the numerous small enterprises 
of Java and of visiting at least once yearly all the estates in the Outer 
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Islands was admittedly too great for the personnel. Moreover much of 
their work consisted of suggestion and persuasion rather than of law en- 
forcement, and they encountered a certain amount of hostility from plant- 
ers who resented visits to estates under their maiiagement without 
warning, and interviews with their coolies without their overseers and 
European staff being present. 

The Commission for Labor Affairs established in December 1940 
marked a promising reorientation in the handling of Indonesia’s labor 
problems. It was the first such agency in the Indies to embody the prin- 
ciple of tripartite representation and it possessed wide supervisory pow- 
ers and advisory functions in labor matters. 


5 

ORGANIZED LABOR 


The growth of trade unionism in the Indies has been slow in tempo 
and small in scope, owing to the predominance of peasant agriculture: 
the prevalence of part-time employment; the very recent development of 
industrialization; the government’s policy; and the inclusion among 
unions of such strictly non-labor elements as civil servants and govern- 
ment employees generally. 

The first union was formed in 1908 by employees of the railroads and 
tramways for the protection of their interests. This beginning was fol- 
lowed in 1911 by the formation of a union among customs officials, and 
in 1912 by two unions of functionaries of the Education and Treasury 
Departments. Although some members of these unions were Indonesians, 
other wholly native unions were soon formed. In fairly rapid succession 
customs officers (1911), education officials (1912), the state pawnshop staff 
(1913), the opium regie employees (1916) and officials of the Public Works 
and Treasury Departments (1917) established their own unions. Under 
the influence of the nationalist organizations Boedi Oetomo and Sarikat 
Islam successively, Indonesians employed in private undertakings formed 
similar organizations, as, for example, the union of agricultural laborers 
in 1915 and that of factory workers in 1917. An important influence was 
beginning to be exerted at about this time by H. J. F. M. Sneevliet and 
other advanced Socialists over certain of the unions. By the end of 1919 
twenty-two native unions with a total membership of 72,000 convened in 
a conference at which a central union was established. The first assem- 
bly of this central union precipitated a struggle between the Socialist and 
Communist elements for the controlling influence, with the result that 
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fourteen of the unions broke away to form a Revolutionary Central 
Union. This admixture of politics with economic issues long proved 
fatal for the development of trade unionism in the NEI, as it provoked 
government intervention and alienated the sympathies of many potential 
supporters. 

Official intervention originally took the form of requiring all unions’ 
articles of association to receive official approval, and subsequently other 
restrictions were imposed. It was decreed that meetings might be held 
only by official permission in enclosed places and in the presence of po- 
lice officers. In fact, representatives of the Labor Bureau were reportedly 
also present at every union meeting and took notes upon the proceedings. 
The strikes called by the unions throughout the 1920’s were attributed by 
the government to Communist influence, and twice it intervened to end 
such activities. Following the second official intervention in 1929, union 
development was further restricted and subsequently the government 
banished or imprisoned a number of labor leaders. Unionism’s wings 
were successfully clipped. 

By 1930 the Federation of European Employees comprised eight unions 
with a total membership of 4,473. The Central Association of Native 
Official Organizations (PVPN) was made up of fourteen unions (and 
29,000 members). The largest single unit was that of the elementary 
school teachers who numbered 9,000. The Association of Native Em- 
ployees in Private Undertakings (PSSI) comprised six unions having a 
membership of 3,000. Total union membership fluctuated somewhat but 
remained small, rising from 13,282 in 1924 to 111,344 in 1931, but drop- 
ping to and remaining below 100,000 until 1939. In that year union 
membership took an upward turn, reaching the figure of 109,547; by the 
ftfllowing year 200 additional members were registered but the total num- 
ber of unions had declined from 111 to 75. Unofficial estimates placed 
the 1941 membership at 123,500, and this comparatively rapid growth 
was probably attributable to the increased activity of wartime industry. 

Even the small size of union membership in relation to the total of the 
Indies’ gainfully employed did not accurately reflect the insignificant 
status of unionism in the islands. As had already been indicated many 
of the nominal unions were associations normally unclassified as labor 
organizations, and a good number of them partook principally of the 
character of social clubs. Another retarding feature to their growth as 
labor unions in fact as well as name was that promotion of measures to 
improve working conditions came principally from government employ- 
ees, who possessed by far the largest number of unions and were natu- 
rally concerned simply with improving their own status. Separate unions 
were formed by Europeans, natives, and a few Chinese, and these groups 
were in turn subdivided into more specialized types of workers with the 
result that little solidarity cemented the various units. Moreover, the 
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government, by assuming responsibility for much of the welfare work 
performed by unions in other countries, deprived those of the Indies of 
some of their normal objectives and attractions. 

The NEI Government did not favor joint negotiations by employers 
and employees for the regulation of working conditions. No public 
machinery existed for the arbitration of management-labor differences. 
Before 1926 individual contracts were covered by law, but no provision 
was made for collective agreements other than those falling within the 
competence of the Coolie Ordinances. Agreements entered into between 
native employers and employees were governed mainly by Indonesian cus- 
tomary law, and were regarded as outside the province of the central gov- 
ernment. In 1926 amendments to the Civil Code recognized the validity 
of collective agreements, but these new measures applied only to Euro- 
peans. On the whole the Indies Government continued to regard col- 
lective agreements as matters for arrangement by the parties concerned, 
and as recently as 1938 refused to intervene in an industrial dispute in- 
volving the negotiation of a collective agreement. 

The Indies’ early labor laws, providing as they did for individual con- 
tracts and ignoring collective disputes, made no reference to strikes. The 
first legislation on that subject came in 1923 when, as the result of a rail- 
road dispute, provisions limiting the right to strike were written into the 
Penal Code. Any labor agitation that tended to disturb public order or 
contravene a labor contract was liable to penalization. Theoretically 
this legislation aimed to prevent political agitators from vitiating eco- 
nomic issues, but in practice its terms could be applied to prohibit any 
organization of strikes. Up to the time of the Japanese invasion, no 
modification of the law had been made that would have rendered per- 
missible any kind of work stoppage. Official statistics indicate how eEec- 
tual %vas such legislation in preventing the occurrence of strikes. Between 
1936 and 1940 strikes were few, affected only a small number of under- 
takings, and involved perhaps only a fourth of all the workers employed 
in them. During that period the largest number of workers on strike in 
any one year was 2,115. 

TABLE VI; NUMBER OF NEI WORKERS ON STRIKE, 1936-40 

Number of Percentage 

Establishments Number of of Strikers to Days of 


Year Involved Strikers Total Workers Work Lost 

1936 6 872 33.7 4 

1937 22 U57 15.0 100 

1938 15 741 20.8 40 

1939 18 1,628 13.8 36 

1940 42 2,115 22.6 32 


Until very recent years no official machinery was set up for the settle- 
ment of labor disputes; the only recourse open to workers with a labor 
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grievance was to go to the regular courts, from whose decisions there was 
no appeal. Conciliation machinery was provided for disputes involving 
railroad employees by a law of November 24, 1937, and for other indus' 
tries by regulations dated July 20, 1939. The 1937 law required that a 
board be set up which would be composed of employers, employees, and 
government officials. In case of disputes involving the public interest, a 
committee composed of representatives of each group was to try to arrive 
at a voluntary settlement and in any case to submit a report of its find- 
ings to the government. By the 1939 regulations, disputes in private 
undertakings which involved the public interest, other than those in the 
railroads, were to be investigated by a committee composed of officials 
who would be named when deemed necessary by the Director of the Jus- 
tice Department. If possible this committee was to reaclr a voluntary 
settlement and in any case to submit a report on its action. 

The outbreak of war in Europe and its economic repercussions in the 
Indies stimulated the local government to enact a labor relations law on 
December 16, 1940, in which an arbitral system was basic. By this law 
the government assumed power to settle disputes arising out of wartime 
conditions and it included such items as the dismissal of workers, consid- 
eration of unfavorable changes made in working conditions, and the pay- 
ment of pensions and allowances to workers. A Commission for Labor 
Affairs was to hear and decide such cases and to advise the Governor 
General on labor matters generally. Firms whose output was connected 
with the war effort and which had more than twenty persons in their 
employ were required to inform and to obtain the approval of this com- 
mission before making any alteration in working conditions. In cases 
where it failed to reach an agreement, the Director of Justice had final 
authority to make a decision. Workers in enterprises in which fewer 
than twenty persons were employed likewise acquired the right to appeal 
to this commission for decisions in regard to altered working conditions. 


6 

POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 


So LITTLE INFORMATION is available in regard to current labor condi- 
tions in Indonesia that it is not yet possible to draw any picture of the 
situation as a whole. Apparently both the Anglo-Dutch and Indonesian 
Republican authorities have resorted to compulsion in the handling of 
workers. Labor shortages seem to exist, owing to the wide-scale displace- 
ment and depletion of Java's manpower during the Japanese occupation 
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and to the refusal of some native Nationalists to work for the British and 
the Dutch. However, because of the chaotic conditions generally prevail- 
ing throughout the Indies, demands for labor cannot yet be great. Eco- 
nomic incentives are still operative, although they vary widely with local 
conditions, and Japanese troops are still available for use in areas criti- 
cally short of workers. So involved is the whole area in the current 
politico-military struggle that the labor position as such cannot be de- 
lineated apart from it. The Nationalist regime has shown a certain 
amount of interest in organizing labor in Indonesia, but it seems to en- 
visage the labor movement almost exclusively as an agency for furthering 
its political and socio-economic objectives rather than as an embryonic 
trade unionism in the Western sense of the term. The Nationalists’ cur- 
rent program envisages the use of labor as a spearhead for effecting an 
economic revolution along socialistic, and possibly communistic lines, 
and as one sector of a single-party system. The Dutch, on the other hand, 
will probably use their influence to foster the labor movement along the 
tripartite and paternalistic lines foreshadowed on the eve of the Pacific 
War. 

Forced Labor 

Some evidence has come to hand that, throughout the first months of 
their occupation of a part of Java, the British utilized the labor groups 
organized by the Japanese during the war. Probably in order to mitigate 
Indonesian resentment of this perpetuation of forced labor for all classes 
of native society, and in proportion as localized labor shortages became 
less acute and their need for the cooperation of educated Indonesians 
grew, the British showed a willingness to exempt former oflicials and pro- 
fessional men. The Dutch, apparently, were at the outset unwilling to 
employ those who had collaborated with the Japanese even in minor 
capacities, but in recent months they have welcomed back into their 
service those willing to return in numbers sufficient to staff offices. Re- 
cent reports from a Republican source claim that the Dutch have been 
compelling the Timorese to work for them under penalty of being de- 
ported to Samaoe Island. On September 11, 1946, it was reported that 
an agreement had been reached between the international oil companies 
and the Republican-appointed governor at Palembang (Sumatra), whereby 
the former would obtain the services of Indonesian laborers. In general, 
however, the retention of Japanese troops for labor services and the lim- 
ited areas under Allied control have rendered it unnecessary for the 
Anglo-Dutch authorities either to come to terms with the Republicans 
in order to secure workmen or to resort to forced Indonesian labor on an 
appreciable scale. 

The Republicans have repeatedly protested against the Anglo-Dutch 
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use of Japanese forced labor but themselves feel under no ideological 
compulsion to avoid coercive measures. Being engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for survival, they see no alternative to the regimentation of 
every potential supporter of their cause. They have reportedly enacted 
a Compulsory Civil Service Act compelling all Indonesians between the 
ages of 16 and 50 who are subject to judicial penalties to work in such 
industries and undertakings as are deemed indispensable to their coun- 
try’s defense. It may be presumed that application of this measure will 
be expanded or restricted according to the fortunes of their cause. 

Labor Shortages and Unemployment 

Until December 1945 there seems to have existed a shortage of laborers, 
particularly of dock coolies, for the unloading of ships’ cargoes. In large 
part this was attributable to the displacement and depletion of Java’s 
best manpower during the war. A high Dutch ofiBcial has estimated that 
after the Japanese surrender there were from 10 to 30 per cent fewer- 
laborers available in the Indies than in 1940-41. Approximately one 
million, among them the strongest and most able Indonesian workers, 
were dispersed by the Japanese. Of these probably several hundred thou- 
sand were shipped outside the Indies and, to date, the fate of about 90 
per cent of them is still unknown. Approximately 10,000 have thus far 
been repatriated, and in such poor physical condition as to be valueless 
as laborers for some time to come, although they are a potentially useful 
group for political propaganda purposes. The Republicans have wel- 
comed them warmly and have organized committees for their rehabilita- 
tion and conversion to the cause of Indonesian independence. It is 
possible that they may also serve to keep alive anti-Japanese sentiment in 
the Indies. 

The varying economic conditions prevailing in the different parts of 
Indonesia have operated to affect the labor market. In Java the food 
resources held by the British army toward the end of 1945 proved to be 
an effective means of attracting sufiScient labor to work for the occupation 
forces. At the same time in most of the Outer Islands food was plentiful 
enough and constituted no such incentive, and the lack of consumer 
goods and the breakdown in transportation further curtailed use of the 
limited manpower available. In West Borneo the local shortage of labor 
among the sparse native population was attributed to their need to cul- 
tivate their fields because of inadequate rice imports. Conversely, in the 
Moluccas the food situation was comparatively satisfactory but the native 
population has been showing a diminishing interest in agricultural pro- 
duction ever since 1944-45 when the American army began attracting 
laborers to nearby islands by offering wages higher than the prevailing 
local scale. 
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Judging by the denunciations of Antara, the Indonesian Republic’s 
press agency, the Anglo-Dutch authorities must have been fairly success- 
ful in procuring the labor services of Indonesians. Antara has attributed 
this to the unsatisfactory living conditions prevailing in Dutch-occupied 
territory, and not to voluntary cooperation. A minor propaganda battle 
has been waged over this issue. The Republicans have naturally been 
appealing to Indonesian patriotism to persuade their compatriots not to 
work for the Dutch. The Dutch have shrewdly tried to counteract this 
by stressing the prospect of bigger and better than prewar employment 
opportunities which will be offered in the Netherlands-controlled Indies 
of the future. A resolution adopted at the Malino Conference, held in 
July 1946, stated that Indonesians should be employed in enterprises both 
within the Indies and abroad in order to acquire wider business experi- 
ence. This question will doubtless become of increasing importance, but 
for the present, labor shortages are apparently not acute and such unem- 
ployment as exists is probably of a voluntary nature. 

Strikes 

There is an almost total absence of information about strikes in post- 
war Indonesia. Obviously little industrial production is being attempted 
in the unsettled state of affairs that prevails. Almost the only strike 
recorded to date has been that of some Chinese coolies engaged in re- 
habilitating the tin mines of Banka. For a five-day period in April 1946, 
about 700 Chinese miners struck for an increase in pay, which then was 
42 cents daily, with a rice ration. Netherlands troops were reportedly 
called to the scene and, in consequence, the strikers returned to work 
without receiving the increase demanded. According to the Netherlands 
news agency,* Indonesian workers did not join in this strike because they 
had just been accorded a wage increase along with free distribution of 
food and clothing. This situation, if accurately reported, suggests either 
a lack of spontaneous identification of labor interests on the part of 
Chinese and Indonesians, or a deliberate policy on the part of the Dutch 
to split labor along racial lines and to favor the Indonesian group at the 
expense of the Chinese. Although Aneta was careful to point out that 
the Chinese coolies’ current wage represented almost a 100-per-cent in- 
crease over the prewar rate of 24 cents a day (with an increment up to 51 
cents after five years of service), no indication was given of the extent to 
which local living costs have become inflated. 

A certain amount of activity on the part of the Indonesian Labor Front 
has been reported. This organization is believed to have been introduc- 
ing agents into several Dutch camps for the purpose of organizing strikes 


s Aneta, May 6, 1946. 
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and generally fostering a spirit of non-cooperation. If this report is true, 
the results of such efforts are not yet evident 

Labor Organizations 

An Indonesian Labor Front (Barisan Boeroeh Indonesia, or BBI) has 
been organized in the Indies with a branch at Singapore. The origins of 
this movement are obscure. It is not yet known whether its nucleus 
was a resistance group formed during the Japanese occupation or whether 
the BBI dates from the prewar period. Its leader, Koesoema Soemantri, 
was a labor organizer in tlie 1930’s and after V-J Day became the Re- 
publican Minister of Social Affairs. The BBI seems to have been 
undermined by factionalism, particularly in its Singapore branch, and 
Republican ofiScials have made efforts to bring unity within its ranks and 
to fuse it into the one-party system that is apparently in process of 
formation. 

At the present time it is diflBcult to discern any spontaneous trend 
toward organization on the part of Indonesian laborers themselves. 
Trade unionism was not strong in the Indies before the war and seems to 
have experienced no further development subsequently as a movement 
apart from the struggle for Indonesian independence. Soemantri and 
Maria Ulfah Santoso, his successor as Minister of Social Affairs, have re- 
vealed the Republican government’s intention of absorbing and utilizing 
the labor movement— such as they may create— for the purpose of spear- 
heading a revolution along socialistic lines. In principle, the Labor 
Front is anti-imperialistic and anti-capitalistic and aims to cooperate with 
other Indonesian organizations, such as youths’ and peasants’ associations, 
for the establishment of a new state through revolutionary means. Its 
ultimate aim is to aid in the formation of labor parties and trade unions 
and to establish contacts w’ith labor organizations abroad toward the 
realization of a socialistic world structure. The few policy statements 
made by Republican officials regarding labor have been confined to 
generalizations of this nature, in which confusion and verbosity indicate 
the absence as yet of any concrete program. Last November a conference 
was held by the BBI at Solo, which was apparently designed primarily 
to enlist the support of Indonesian labor for the nationalist cause rather 
than to strengthen and expand the labor movement per se. Reportedly 
the Internationale was sung and the hammer-and-sickle symbol was much 
in evidence. No other meetings of this nature have been reported, pos- 
sibly because of the unresolved rift between the Communists and So- 
cialists within the Republican ranks. 

To date the Indonesian labor movement as such seems to have regis- 
tered no advance, and the Republican government has shown no slacken- 
ing of its intention to absorb and utilize labor for political ends. In a 
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speech made early in August 1946 before the All-Java Conference of 
Social Organizations, Madame Santoso stated that “the aim of the labor 
struggle identifies itself with the target of the Republican government’s 
labor policy.” ® She was, however, even less specific than her predecessor 
in office had been as to the means which would be taken to realize that 
goal, and it remains doubtful whether any such program has actually 
been drawn up by the Indonesian Republicans. 


3 Jogjakarta Radio, August 2 , 1946. 



CHAPTER V • INDOCHINA 


1 

GENERAL LABOR CONDITIONS 


Prior to the third quarter of the nineteenth century no 'authentic 
labor problem existed in Indochina. Local warfare was the rule and in 
the comparatively peaceful interludes the population lived almost entirely 
by and from agriculture and fishing. Conditions were such that large 
landholdings and trade, in the modem sense, could not exist. Domestic 
industries were the only ones existing and the few established craftsmen 
and the small property owners employed very few workers. Most work- 
ers were domestic servants. The agricultural laborer {dan) received food 
and lodging and a very low wage, and his general position was that of a 
member of the family, to whose head he was attached by debts which he 
or his parents had contracted. 

The ethnic diversity of Indochina's population is matched, and strongly 
influenced by, the country’s topographical variations, which have fairly 
effectively sealed off the different regions from mutual contacts. The 
Annamites— the largest (17 to 18 millions), the most intelligent and indus- 
trious component— are concentrated in the three eastern seaboard states of 
Cochinchina, Tonkin, and Annam. Although they are the country’s best 
farmers, they suffer from psychological as well as economic handicaps. 
Their life is impregnated with Chinese-inspired ritual and reverence for 
the past. The traditional techniques are good to them simply because 
they are ancient; and new crops, the regular care of animals, and the use 
of fertilizers are all suspect. Rice farming because of its periodicity has 
developed in them no discipline of regular, unremitting toil; it is a type 
of work well suited to intermittent family labor. The Annamite cultiva- 
tor works within the strict orbit of his needs and takes no thought of the 
morrow if his meager desires are satisfied today. This attitude is histori- 
cally explicable by the long-standing exactions of the mandarins and by 
the sumptuary laws curtailing the enjoyment of possessions. Combined 
with their chronic economic misery and indebtedness, it has placed the 
Annamite peasants in almost inextricable servitude. Despite their 
dexterity and their docility to technical guidance, they aspire to clerical 
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positions in preference to any forms of manual toil, even those higher 
paid. They respect Chinese culture but their regard for the superior 
organization, adaptability, and commercial talents of the Chinese in their 
country is tinged by fear and some hostility. 

The far less numerous Cambodians (2.5 millions) are the gentle, re- 
ligious, and artistic descendants of the more talented, Indianized empire- 
builders of Angkor. They are indifferent farmers, incapable traders and 
unpersevering and indolent workmen, but are skilled in the artistic crafts. 
Their relations with the Chinese are more amicable than with the An- 
namites, from whom the Cambodians have suffered militarily in the past 
and economically in the- present. The Cambodians fear the aggressive 
and prolific Annamites and their land hunger to such an extent that they 
move away from villages where Annamites have settled in large numbers. 

This fear and dislike is also felt by Cambodia's northern neighbors, the 
Laotians, who are even less able to resist Annamite infiltration. The 
Laotians do not appear to share the capabilities of their relatives in Siam 
and resemble the Cambodians in regard to farming and industrial in- 
competence. Although they are less talented as craftsmen, they are more 
skillful as boatmen and as merchants. Under sympathetic tutelage, how- 
ever, they have shown some ability in forestry and even in mining. 

Indochina’s population density averages higher than that of its western 
neighbors (31 persons to the square kilometer) but it is very unevenly 
distributed. Three-fourths of the whole population live on the plains 
bordering the sea— that is, on a tenth of the total surface. Ninety per 
cent of the Indochinese are rural and only in very recent years has there 
been any appreciable trend toward urban centers. The densest areas are 
the deltas of the Red and Mekong Rivers, the former comparing in 
populousness with teeming Java. Despite the fertility of the Tonkin 
delta, which permits two rice harvests annually, this region cannot feed 
its population, whereas in the south large tracts of arable land remain 
unutilized for lack of labor to cultivate them. The two obvious solutions 
—intensifying the area under cultivation and the transfer of populations 
from the north to the south— have been attempted, but they have been 
tried out on too small a scale and have encountered too many obstacles 
to be considered, as yet, a satisfactory answer to the problem. 

For many years the inadequacy of the colony’s means of communica- 
tion was a major handicap to populations transfers, but, even when this 
was partially remedied, there remained serious psychological impedi- 
ments. The Annamite is notoriously reluctant to leave his native village 
to which he is tied by religious rites, his fear of mountains and malaria, 
and of the unknown generally. His traditions require numerous progeny 
to provide for his spiritual comfort in the next world and his economic 
well-being in this sphere. Even if the expense factor in birth control 
were eliminated, considerable time and education would be required to 
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change so fundamental a view'point. The French authorities consider the 
only possible solution lies in a more rational redistribution of Lhe 'popu- 
lation within the individual states, and possibly by the transfer of-sizable 
groups from Tonkin and North Annam to the southern regions. 

Even before the conquest was completed in the north, the French tried 
to attract the Red River delta population to middle Tonkin through a 
system of sharef arming. Unfortunately tliey did not realize that the pop- 
ulation already established there had only temporarily left their proper- 
ties during the period of hostilities, and they doled out the whole region 
in twenty large concessions. I’hc new incumbents were unable to work 
most of their lands not only because they lacked the necessary capital but 
because tliey could not attract sufficient labor. The former proprietors 
refused to work for those trhoni they regarded as usurpers, and the rela- 
tionship between the colonists and the local mandarins was so unfriendly 
that the latter would not exert the pressuie which alone could have 
produced the labor force required. Moreover, the large public works 
program launched about 1900 attracied the fioating delta population 
by offering higher wages and gieatcr prc.-cimiiy to population centers. 
The Annamite has regularly preferred seasonal labor that would permit 
him to return periodically to his native village. Most of the workers who 
did go to middle Tonkin were from die undesirable elements whom the 
village mandarins were so anxious to be rid of that they coerced them 
into the colonists’ service. Metayage did not succeed in solving any 
major problem and survived only on a very small scale and on the largest 
northern plantadons. 

This experiment was not tried again until after the First World War, 
when metayage proved unable to solve die jiroblcm of disposing of re- 
turned veterans, despite ihe publicity given to tlie scheme and a simplifi- 
cation of the formalities involved in applying for small holdings. During 
the depression it was again put foiward, this time more scientifically. 
Officials were asked to collect informaiion about the land suitable for 
colonization in the mountainous districts of Tonkin and the alluvial 
areas newly won from the sea and rivers. Results of this inquiry were 
discouraging. Most of the region's fertile valleys and iiTigatcd fields were 
already occupied and tlie suitable land available allowed for the transfer 
of only a few thousand persons annually. Since a comprehensive scheme 
was impossible, the government tried to foster individual settlements 
through subsidies, but this also proved to be impractical because it was 
not on a communal scale and had not been preceded by adequate anti- 
malarial measures. 

The government now tried still another solution— that of collective 
concessions under the aegis of a new agent, the founder-benefactor, a 
remarkably ingenious attempt to combine the traditional village chief 
with a functionary of the Third Republic. While this last experiment 
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looked promising, its achievements have been on too small a scale to be 
regarded as definitive. Annam has been experimenting with an analo- 
gous scheme, in an even more limited way, through provincial settlement 
offices. In Cochinchina two agricultural villages have been set up, at 
Rachgia and Ha-tien, with slightly differing techniques but with the 
same aim of stabilizing the landless and preserving the traditional family 
and communal organization in a new setting. They are officially re- 
garded as sufficiently encouraging to serve as models for other parts of 
Indochina. 

The steps taken by the individual states to solve their own population 
distribution problems have been dispersed and have affected only a small 
segment of their peoples. On a far bigger scale, but almost equally un- 
systematic, have been the successive transfers of surplus northern An- 
namites to the southern plantations. Desultory efforts in this sphere date 
back to 1907, but they ^d not achieve significant proportions until the 
1920’s. Unfortunately the first immigrants were so carelessly recruited 
that the original plan ended in a dismal failure. The second, more sys- 
tematic, attempt took the form of contract labor, which tended to create 
an agricultural proletariat. By and large the administration has never 
favored any scheme that would not encourage agricultural colonization 
and stimulate the flow of voluntary labor to the south. But such a pro- 
gram not only encountered the Annamites’ deep-rooted distaste for dis- 
tant lands but also aroused the opposition of Tonkinese employers, who 
wanted to retain in the north an abundant supply of cheap labor, and of 
the Cambodians (and Laotians) to the settlement of Annamites in their 
country. 

Even before completion of the Trans-Indochinese Railroad in 1936, it 
was apparent that improving the means of communication alone was not 
going to provoke a large-scale, spontaneous flow of Annamites southward. 
When plantations there began to expand, in the first years of this century, 
the indigenous population no longer sufficed as a source of labor. The 
Cambodians and Laotians are few in number, live scattered throughout 
the countryside, and in any case are reluctant to work. As laborers the 
mountain people of the south are regarded as the most unreliable and 
unstable of all. Not only do they dislike regular work but also they dis- 
trust outsiders to whom they will hire out their services at most for a few 
days at certain seasons and only to fill their immediate needs. While 
they are reasonably good at woodcutting, they hate road building and 
resist instruction. 

The Office for Tonkinese Emigration and Settlement established in 
1937 conducted a long and careful study, with the object of using north- 
ern Annamites to supplement the fitful and inadequate labor resources 
provided by the local inhabitants in the south. The Office decided to 
experiment on a very modest scale by settling some six hundred individ- 
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iials in Rachgia province. The Founder-BenelEactor Agency was selected 
as the method best adapted to take into account the Aanamiie’s ties with 
his nativie village, his want of initiative and adventurous spirit, and his 
fear of evil spirits and illness in a distant land. So wary has die govern- 
ment been in its desire to avoid repeating earlier mistakes th.^'. its ac- 
complishments throng this new agency were almost wholly in the realm 
of theory before the outbreak of the Second World War. 

The discovery of valuable mining deposits in die north brought about 
a slight shift in the center of Indochina's economic giavity. Not only did 
this create new export indusaies but it produced fuel for the cst.ablish- 
ment of new local industries like those of paper, glass, cement factories, 
and textile mills. The rapid tempo of Indochina's economic expansion 
during the interwar period attracted more and more French capital and 
colonists, but at the same time the employer gixiup ceased to be exclu- 
sively European. A small but growing Annaniite bourgeoisie came into 
being made up of landholders in dte south and of industrialists and 
merchants in the north. Simultaneously an industrial prolet-iriai, drawn 
chiefly from the fantastically increasing population in the northern delta, 
was being transformed into a wage-earning class. It had become discern- 
ible during the First ^Vorld 'War when the colony's isolation from the 
mother country perforce developed the local mining and rubber indus- 
tries, but it grew in numbers and self-consciousness after the return from 
France of the 50,000 or so Indochinese laborer's, tvho had worked there 
in war industries and who brought back witli tliem netc skills and new 
ideas derived from their contacts with Occidental workers. In the south 
the long-standing indebtedness of the peasantry readied an acute stage, 
particularly during the economic depression, and resulted in a danger- 
ously rapid growth of tenancy' and a landless proletariat. 

Out of the misery of the humblest agricultural dasses and die break- 
down of the two bulwarks of Annamite sodety— the family and die com- 
mune — there was shaping an industrial working dass. The existence of 
such a dass has often been openly doubted because of the small number, 
a few hundred thousand individuals, dassifled as ivage earners by census- 
takers. But the offidal statistics of Indochina show only the indigenous 
workers employed in European undertakings and do not take into ac- 
count the increasing body of agricultural wage earners who form die 
most numerous secdon of the new working class. Moreover, the figures 
show only those wage earners employed at the time the census was taken, 
and ignore the intermittent character of mudi of the colony’s employ- 
ment. In 1933 it was estimated that two-thirds of die Tonkinese were 
workers for w^es during at least part of the year. They lived from day 
to day, eating well only at harvest time, eking out an existence by crafts, 
commerce, and by seasonal migradons which preferably would not take 
them far from home. They lived in a chronic state of underemployment 
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and had no opportunity, even during the best years, to set aside savings. 
The wage earner averages an annual income estimated in prewar years at 
forty-nine piastres. He is still primarily a peasant, which accounts for his 
lack of industrial skills. His instability in an industrial environment is 
due not only to his being rooted in his native soil but to the breakdown 
in the basic family and communal units, which are tottering from the 
impact of French colonial policy and Western ideas. 

Although the masses still outwardly preserve the traditions of the fam- 
ily and commune, obviously the coherence of those institutions cannot 
withstand tlie increasing and prolonged absence of many of their members 
or the psychological changes wrought in them thereby. The wage earners 
are becoming conscious of themselves as a group apart. The rapid in- 
dustrialization of Indochina was marked in the 1920’s by the first disputes 
between laborers and employers, by more comprehensive labor laws de- 
signed to protect them as a class, and by greater migrations southward 
where the rubber industry, in particular, was achieving boom propor- 
tions. Other expanding industries were demanding a variety of skilled 
labor. Although the industrialization of Indochina was retarded by 
French policy and received a setback during the depression, the capital- 
labor problems long familiar to the West were discernible locally and the 
formation of both an agricultural and an industrial wage-earning class 
was well under way when war broke out in the Pacific. 


2 
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Indochina’s official statistics seldom give detailed figures in regard 
to the occupations of the indigenous peoples, although Europeans are 
classified according to occupations in the Annuaire Statistique (1936-37). 
Probably about twenty million out of a total population of more than 
twenty-three million are engaged in farming, either as laborers or as peas- 
ant proprietors, concentrating principally upon the production of rice, 
corn, and rubber. The balance of the colony’s workers are employed in 
fishing, forestry, mining, and in the industries processing raw materials. 

The cultivation of rice has normally accounted for about three-fifths of 
Indochina’s total agricultural outpuL The production of paddy and, far 
less important, that of corn is almost wholly in the hands of the native 
peoples. Predominance of the former crop is accounted for by the marshy 
nature of the delta lands and by its popularity as a foodstuff for both 
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home and foreign consumption, whereas the latter was, in prewar years, 
grown primarily for export. 

Agricultural 

The theoretical ownership of all land by the Emperor in Annamite 
countries has evolved with time and for all practical purposes into pos- 
session by those who worked the soil. The commune— the basic adminis- 
trative, social, and economic unit of old Annam — still exercised outright 
ownership for religious purposes over part of the village land (huong 
hoa), and its chief had the right to dispose of the remainder through 
periodical distributions among the heads of the families listed on the tax 
register {dia bo). Like that of the commune, a portion of this family 
property consisted of the huong hoa, which must be bequeathed intact to 
the eldest son; the balance was divided equally among all the male off- 
spring. The huong hoa and the obligation to care for the family tombs, 
under pain of perpetual spiritual discomfort, have made all Annamites 
loath to sell or leave their land. Thus religion, reinforced by traditional 
peasant conservatism, compelled the Annamite to remain on his property 
even as tenant if the extortionate demands of the moneylenders had 
undermined his title to it. Those not registered as village taxpayers 
formed an unstable, floating population from which has derived the 
present-day agricultural and industrial proletariat. The varying degree 
to which the peasants were indebted and the relative scrupulousness with 
which the tax register was kept, as well as differing soil and climatic 
conditions, have created marked regional differences in the status of the 
Annamite masses. 

In the more populous north, the land has been increasingly subdivided, 
whereas in the more recently colonized south the average holding is 
larger. In Tonkin, 98 per cent, and in Annam, 89 per cent, of the pro- 
prietors cultivated their own lands but their minute capital consisted 
only of seeds, a few pigs, and an ox or buffalo. Sometimes they engaged 
in a little trade on the side or practiced aafts to augment their incomes. 
Their constant need of credit led them ever deeper into debt by pledging 
the crops ahead of the harvest and at a low price. (Any extra cash which 
these farmers managed to accumulate they loaned out at the same usuri- 
ous rates from which they themselves had suffered.) In northern Indo- 
china family cultivation was the rule and neighbors rendered mutual help 
at harvest time. Implements were primitive and draft animals scarce. 
More often than not the northern farmer suffered from chronic under- 
nourishment and the exactions of moneylenders, and was well on the way 
to becoming a tenant farmer. Sharefarming in this area was still com- 
paratively rare, but the payment of rent in kind or in cash was beginning 
to be common. 
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Large holdings were much more frequently found among the southern 
Annamites, 45 per cent of the rice fields there forming estates ranging 
from fifty to two thousand hectares and only slightly over 12 per cent 
being small farms of less than five hectares. Of the 6,690 landowners 
with holdings covering more than fifty hectares throughout all Indochina, 
6,300 occurred in Cochinchina. As in the north, farms of under ten 
hectares were usually worked by the owner himself, but the great majority 
were divided into lots of five to ten hectares and farmed by tenants (ta- 
dien). Almost inescapably this tenant farmer fell into the usurious hands 
of the property owner and of the Chinese trader, and he was over- 
whelmed by his debts to both for such necessities as seed, implements, 
and draft animals. Miserable as was the ta-dien’s status, it should be 
noted that his strictly agricultural work occupied only a few months of 
the year and that his landlord had comparatively little protection against 
the unscrupulous among them who pocketed the advances and absconded 
at harvest time. 

In Cambodia family smallholdings remained the rule. The area cul- 
tivated was normally less than a hectare along the river valleys and not 
more than five hectares in the interior. Tenancy and sharefarming 
were rarely found in Cambodia, and there were few agricultural laborers 
available for daily hire. Mutual aid was common, as among the northern 
Annamites, but there was no tradition of periodical redistribution of 
communal lands. In Laos, where there has always been plenty of un- 
occupied arable land, every type of ownership may be found— family 
possession and cultivation, communal lands, and shifting agriculture. 

Everywhere, thanks to the development of an export trade and to the 
French policy of individualizing property and of favoring a native elite, 
two distinct elements have come into existence. On the one hand there 
were the large landholders, both French and Annamite, who exercised 
their influence through the mandarins, the local councils, the chambers 
of commerce, the press, and the credit agencies; on the other, there were 
the working farmers and the smallholders who had come into the power 
of the first group. Doubts as to the existence of an Annamite peasantry 
were dispelled by the uprisings of 1930-31, when the village registers and 
records were destroyed by the landless or the overwhelmingly indebted 
in violent protest against those who had monopolized the best lands. 
These jacqueries at least made the government aware of the social, eco- 
nomic, and political danger latent in a situation that in the north and 
south alike compelled the masses to live in direst poverty. 

The problem has been attacked officially with a threefold aim: to im- 
prove the conditions of land tenure by removing uncertainties in regard 
to title deeds through a system of survey and registration; to increase the 
soil’s productivity through extensive hydraulic works appropriate to the 
varying regional conditions; and to offer a better credit system to loosen 
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the usurers’ grip. The institution of land registers, cadastral surveys, and 
villages of colonization have been too limited in scope and hampered by 
too many needs, especially in regard to financing, and imagination and 
psychological cooperation on the part of the northern Annamites, to have 
achieved a success commensurate with the administration’s frequently de- 
clared policy of granting smallholding to the landless in underdeveloped 
areas. Far more effective have been such public works as dredging 
Cochinchina’s canals (albeit more for transportation than for cultivation 
purposes), dyking Tonkin’s turbulent rivers, and generally improving 
irrigation facilities to create additional ricelands. Some efforts were made 
to teach native farmers more scientific methods, but only one agricultural 
school was established, in Cochinchina, and its graduates preferred in- 
structing others to applying their new knowledge directly to the soil. 
School gardens and propaganda pamphlets distributed by itinerant offi- 
cials have had little more success. 

The technical services have achieved more concrete results through the 
distribution of selected seed, demonstration of improved equipment, 
campaigns against animal and plant diseases, introduction of new crops, 
and the institution of agricultural fairs and competitions. In practice 
the administration has concentrated upon increasing and bettering rice 
production through a specialized Office du Riz and the Institut des 
Recherches Agricoles (before its dissolution in 1932). Some, but not 
enough, progress has been made in reducing unduly high production 
costs and in raising the per hectare yield, and the use of modern cultiva- 
tion methods was making headway until greatly retarded by the depres- 
sion (as evidenced by the declining imports of mechanical equipment 
and fertilizers). Perhaps most important of all, it was at least officially 
recognized that any fundamental improvement in Indochina’s agricul- 
tural output was tied up with the organization of a credit system that 
would improve the status of the masses. 

Unlike Chinese usurers and Indian chettyars, the large Annamite own- 
ers of Cochinchina were eager to control even more property than what 
they acquired through loaning out money to their tenants. They con- 
ceived of wealth largely in terms of land and, being absentee proprietors 
themselves, they envisaged rice cultivation only through their ta-dien to 
whom they made advance in money and in kind, which the latter were 
compelled to accept and which eventuated in the loss of their land. The 
more prosperous among the big landowners might also derive additional 
income from operating oil, rice, and sawmills, lime kilns, and sometimes 
a rubber plantation. The Annamite tradition has bred a perpetual land- 
hunger among rich and poor alike, because it has meant that the property 
owner need do nothing himself since the landless have no alternative but 
to work for him. 

The efforts of the French to provide cheaper credit than that offered 
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by Asiatic usurers have not reached down to the neediest classes, who 
have continued in large measure to borrow from the old sources because 
they have lacked the required security, because they have been discour- 
aged by the formalities involved, and because of the system’s defective 
financing and organization. More fundamental, perhaps, has been the 
failure to instill in them the principles of thrift and cooperation, and to 
utilize as a foundation such elements of native life as could be adapted. 

In July 1926 the problem was directly attacked by restricting imprison- 
ment for debt, and in May 1934 by fixing the legal rate of interest 
chargeable on loans at 5 per cent to 8 per cent. To do away with the 
legal loopholes, of which the usurers quickly took advantage, a decree of 
October 9, 1936, stipulated that private loan contracts required the 
approval of an official who must be satisfied that the signatures had been 
properly exchanged, that the money had been paid over, and that the 
sum transferred was identical with that acknowledged by the debtor. 
Supplementary measures, enacted December 2, 1936, were designed to 
bear down even harder on loan sharks. Interest illegally charged might 
be recovered out of the normal interest still due and subsidiarily out of 
the capital amount of the claim; moneylenders convicted of an infringe- 
ment of the law might be fined from 100 to 5,000 francs, and second 
offenders were to be imprisoned (six days to six months) and also fined 
(500 to 10,000 francs). 

Recognizing that such laws at best were only a negative means of help- 
ing the native farmers and that some credit must be provided to them at 
moderate rates, which would automatically obviate recourse to usurers, 
official agencies for agricultural credit were set up. As early as 1907 
mutual agricultural credit societies had been formed in Cochinchina, and 
in 1912 native agricultural syndicates were also established there. But 
it was not until after the First World War that the system developed 
significantly. In the interwar period about twenty societies were created, 
one for each of Cochinchina’s provinces, with a membership of about 
13,000 and credits totalling 12 million piastres. Membership was open 
to all farmers working one or more hectares, whether as tenants or pro- 
prietors, upon payment of a one-piastre fee. The formalities for obtain- 
ing a loan were made simple and cheap: loans up to 8,000 piastres were 
available to those offering property security, and up to 500 piastres for 
those possessing only personal security. The rate of interest was restricted 
to 12 per cent annually, and the risks of the operation were borne by the 
colony’s budget. Despite the novelty of this system, its success was so 
rapid that it almost jeopardized the whole undertaking. It stimulated 
an over-rapid expansion of the area under rice, which had serious reper- 
cussions during the depression, aggravated by faulty organization and bad 
management. The government had to step in and establish an Agricul- 
tural Credit Inspectorate in 1931 and a Central Fund in 1932, to invest!- 
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gate all loans above the sum of 3,000 piastres, to assure uniformity of 
policy, and to supervise the individual society’s management. 

In northern Indochina, the even direr poverty of its farmers and the 
lack of any large-scale land survey provided no such nucleus as in Cochin- 
china on which to build up a similar system. So the government in 1926 
introduced a People’s Agricultural Credit scheme based on that of the 
NEI Government to administer credits granted to mutual aid societies 
set up under Annamite (or Cambodian) law. Theoretically the system 
comprised three grades of banks— communal, provincial, and central— but 
only the immediate group came into existence. Membership fees were 
set at 10 piastres, the interest rate was 12 per cent granted on personal 
security, land, or movable assets, and loans were restricted to an 18 
months’ period and to 500 piastres. Ultimately these loans were granted 
out of the colony’s budget, and they followed the same general develop- 
ment as in Cochinchina. Too many loans were outstanding when the 
depression struck; there was a regrettable absence of supervision and cen- 
tralized machinery, and the native officials in these organizations, like the 
landowners of Cochinchina, were usually usurers themselves and suc- 
ceeded in preventing the neediest farmers from benefiting as they should 
have from the system. 

Before the outbreak of the Second World War there was some indica- 
tion that the government recognized the basic defects in its credit policy. 
The system had been kept alive by budgetary support and not by the 
members’ savings which it had meant to encourage. No specialized corps 
had been set up as supervisors, the task having been left to administrators 
who had neither the time nor the training to exercise effective control. 
The government had simply substituted itself for the Chinese trader and 
chettyar as the peasants’ creditor. Opponents of developing a genuine 
cooperative, as against a purely credit, system underscored the Annamites’ 
fatalism, their absence of initiative, their lack of taste and opportunities 
for exercising thrift, and their tradition of relying upon family or public 
authorities for aid in emergencies. But advocates of cooperatives pointed 
to the utilizable elements in native life, such as villagers’ responsibility 
for certain dudes benefiting the whole community, the communal lands 
used for collective purposes, and above all the tontine, a sum collected in 
driblets through family contributions which the village chief controlled 
and which was available to needy members with repayment on the^ in- 
stalment plan. Nowhere before hostilities engulfed Indochina had such 
ideas borne actual fruit, but a realization was evident that the state had 
played too heavy a financial role and too light a supervisory function, 
and that it had transplanted ready-made into Indochina a system which 
should have been built up on indigenous insdtutions and entrusted to 
trained advisers. A better credit-cooperative system remains the most 
acute need of farmers throughout Indochina. 
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Handicrafts 

In Indochina, both before and after the French occupation, almost 
every farmer was a craftsman in his leisure time. Needs were few and 
easily satisfied, communications were difiScult, and traditions— sometimes 
religious rites— established the simple techniques that required little 
training or division of labor. In addition, there were groups of special- 
ized artisans whose existence was due to a regional need for greater 
technical skills or to the location of certain raw materials. In 1938 it 
was estimated that about 1,350,000 persons in Indochina were completely 
dependent upon the traditional handicrafts for their livelihood. In some 
of the larger towns the most specialized of the skilled craftsmen found a 
market for their wares, and particularly in Cambodia the artistic crafts 
flourished through the patronage of courts, monasteries, and the aristoc- 
racy. In general, craftsmen conceived of no industrial life other than 
that of artisans working individually or as families for clients or patrons. 
Large undertakings and accumulations of capital were non-existent. 

The French regime has had virtually no effect upon the peasant crafts- 
men, who have continued to build the same type of primitive house, 
weave the traditional cotton or silk clothing of unchanging and simple 
style, and to make their own rudimentary agricultural implements, furni- 
ture, and fishing tackle. The peasants have been too poor to adopt any 
other pattern of living or to purchase imported goods. The small artisan, 
especially in the deltas where a dense population has encouraged special- 
ization, gave only somewhat less time to agriculture than did the peasant 
farmers, and as soon as possible he bought land and devoted himself 
almost wholly to it. This trend is due to the Annamites’ inbred land- 
hunger and not because the craftsmen among them are regarded as 
socially inferior or are formed into castes. 

Of the 6.5 million Annamites living in Lower Tonkin it has been esti- 
mated that 200,000 of them devote the greater part of their time to family 
industries, and that perhaps 800,000 engage in such activities for at least 
a few weeks of every year. The whole area sells and purchases little and 
is virtually self-sufficing. Small-scale industries in Tonkin were village 
industries which had attained a certain degree of specialization. By their 
poverty workers were compelled to use only rudimentary equipment. 
Too poor and too thriftless to improve their techniques and sales, they 
were also too unsophisticated and too unimaginative to band together or 
to calculate production costs. A certain division of labor was achieved— 
a simple article being produced in various parts by different villages— but 
it was no indication of specialization; rather, it was attributable to their 
inability to see the process as a whole and their need to realize a quick 
turnover in order to purchase more raw materials. The distribution of 
Tonkin's industries in some cases seems to have been more a matter of 
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chance than of the location of the required materials. Perhaps in ancient 
times some skilled craftsmen obtained a practical local monopoly, through 
appropriate patronage and trained assistant workers in their vicinity. In 
file order of their economic importance textiles, especially silk, took first 
place, and were followed by basketry, woodwork, and lacquered arti- 
cles. Less widespread was the pottery industry, and villages of metal- 
founders or tinsmiths were very rare. The blacksmiths were ambulatory 
and tinsmiths have been using gasoline cans as their raw material. Par- 
ticularly simple work, like certain bamboo and paper items used in rites, 
were left to women and children. 


TABLE vil: ABTISANS IN INDOCHINA • 


Cochin- 


Principal Crafts 

Tonkin 

Annam 

china 

Cambodia 

Laos 

Total 

Basketry 

15521 

277 

357 

416 

53 

16524 

Woodworking 

1,426 

2.783 

4547 

911 

265 

9,732 

Textile 

56,850 

2,988 

303 

1,029 

90 

61,260 

Embroidery 

2,315 

62 

81 

5 

16 

2,479 

Lace making 

2,833 

. . 

, * 


, . 

2,833 

Leather work and tanning . . . 

1,057 

117 

277 

4 

9 

1,464 

Metal work 

1,143 

994 

1554 

40 

189 

3,920 

Silver and jewelry 

471 

333 

843 

169 

59 

1,875 

Paper making 

2,771 

41 

97 



2,909 

Pottery 

522 

460 

145 

788 

104 

2,019 

Mother-of-pearl 

232 

20 

, , 

, . 


252 

Food processing 

Miscellaneous (hats, lacquer. 

1,004 

427 

193 


56 

1,680 

dye, etc.) 

9,525 

4,150 

10,837 

11,961 

384 

36,857 

Total 95,670 12,652 

• Bulletin Economique de I'Indochine, 1939. 

19,034 

15,323 

1,225 

143,904 


In Cambodia the most important indigenous industries were the manu- 
facture of fish products, silk textiles, pottery, boat building, and— above 
all— the artistic crafts like wood carving, goldsinithery, and the making of 
jewelry. But until they were revived by the School for Cambodian Arts 
many of the latter crafts had been dying out because they could no longer 
find customers. In Laos, the local industries were little developed and 
the population’s needs slight. With few exceptions connected with house- 
building, the manufacture of utensils, w'eaving, and the like, there were 
no workers engaged in any given trade. 

The French introduced certain changes, particularly in the status of 
the specialist craftsman whose production and techniques were altered to 
meet the demands of the new European and Occidenlalized customers. 
In the larger towns novel skills were introduced— those of photography, 
watchmaking, and printing. Lace-making and embroidery were two of 
the new industries that attained the largest scope. A growing number of 
Europeanized Annamites in the urban centers have supplied a clientele 
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for the output of the more up-to-date craftsmen, who have also been 
officially encouraged by patronage and the granting of honors to the 
point where they have gradually developed into a bourgeoisie. 

While the country’s rapid westernization created some new industries, 
it also killed others through the importation of competitive goods. Such 
industries as those of tiles and mat-making have proved to be especially 
vulnerable; odiers, especially those whose output was destined for strictly 
local use and not subject to fashion, such as the manufacture of religious 
articles, have been more resistant. So long as the traditional agricultural, 
family system survives so will the crafts, but they will die rapidly when 
large-scale industrialization sets in. The government has tried to delay 
their decay by emphasizing the important economic and artistic role 
played by artisans and by dwelling on the dangers attendant upon their 
elimination. It has been recognized that the hundreds of thousands of 
craftsmen living in close contact with the rural population are a factor 
making for stability and calm, and also, that their output fills the needs 
of the majority of Indochinese who cannot afford imported merchandise. 

To assure their survival some of the craftsmen have been guided into 
new forms of production and some improvement has been effected in 
their equipment and techniques. The Annamites are cooperative to the 
extent that they are dexterous and easily taught, and they are eager to 
make money. But simultaneously they always want to establish a mo- 
nopoly in their particular field, and they are thriftless and lack organizing 
ability. In some instances the French have established new crafts which 
have brought additional cash incomes to villagers, and in certain cases 
there has been an exchange of ideas and techniques between individual 
craftsmen and private French industrialists. Only in the field of the 
artistic crafts has the government seriously tried to find markets for in- 
digenous output, and it was not until the recent war threatened to cut 
off imported goods that the administration organized a credit system for 
craftsmen and set up special agencies for their encouragement. As far 
back as 1907 an Inspectorate of the Fine Arts was established in Cochin- 
china, Tonkin, and Cambodia. Subsequently museums of outstanding 
specimens of native crafts were established, a school of fine arts attached 
to the University of Hanoi, local as well as European exhibits organized, 
and in 1939 traveling teaching staffs were dispatched to improve village 
crafts. Probably the outstanding achievement has been that of organizing 
the Cambodian artisans into elastic self-governing guilds, for whom stand- 
ards of workmanship were set up and sales facilities established. 

Industrial 

By far the most important industry in Indochina was that of mining. 
However in recent years other industries have also developed, chiefly 
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llaose immediately connected with raw materials. The food industries 
include the processing of rice, rubber, sugar, coffee, tea, and of oleaginous 
products. Cholon was the center of the rice-milling industry where the 
factories, most of them Chinese-owned, handled 300 to 1,300 tons of 
paddy daily. Rice also served as the basic material used by alcohol dis- 
tilleries and breweries. Sugar was manufactured by small indigenous 
establishments and by some large European refineries in the south. Silk 
and cotton were worked by the widespread textile industry, both as handi- 
crafts and in modem factories operated with French capital and tech- 
niques. Other industries included paper and satvmills, match factories, 
soap works, tanneries, pottery manufacture, and tobacco plants. Engi- 
neering works included ship building and repair yards, iron works, 
chemical factories, and electric power stations. Transport also employed 
considerable numbers of workers, upwards of 10,000 in prewar years. In 
addition, such public works as the construction of dykes, canals, roads, 
and railroads regularly employed large labor forces. 

The output from Indochina’s mines consisted very largely of coal, tin, 
and zinc, and almost all of it was concentrated in Tonkin. Laos, possibly 
possessing great undiscovered mineral resources, actually produced only 
tin in the interwar period. Cambodia mined precious stones exclusively; 
Annam, coal, phosphates, and ochres; and no mines at all had been 
developed in Cochinchina. 'With the exception of somewhat under 2,000 
miners, those employed in tvorking mines were located in Tonkin. Until 
1929 the number of mining coolies employed rose rapidly until they 
totalled 53,000, and after a sharp decline to 34,800 in 1934, they again 
increased to approximately 50,000 on the eve of tire Second World War. 
Tonkinese coal mines were particularly fortunate in being situated near 
the dense delta population and in a region well endowed with the means 
of communication. 

Until the depression struck hard at Indochina’s mining industry, the 
perennial mine workers were supplemented by seasonal laborers recruited 
twice a year, in February and in July. The recruiting agents employed 
were the most trusted cais (foremen), who received an expense account of 
10 to 20 piastres and an additional 50 cents for each coolie recruited, a 
bonus being added if their recruits remained for a certain length of time 
at the mines. Although the several thousand Chinese coolies employed in 
the mines were valued for their superior endurance and output, their 
higher premium had resulted in the increasing employment of Annamites 
drawn from the overpopulated provinces of Nam Dinh, Ninh Hinh, and 
Thai Binh. Recruits were conducted to a camp at Nam Dinh, whence 
the company provided free transport to the mines, fed the workers during 
their journey, and inoculated them upon arrival. The depression put an 
end to seasonal recruiting and placed major dependence upon the settled 
supply of perennial miners. "This was comparatively easy for tlie acces- 
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sibly located coal mines but difficult for those isolated in the mountains, 
particularly the zinc mines which in the 1930’s employed about 5,500 men. 

Because of the reluctance of the Annamites to work in the mountains 
and of the Laotians to work at all, most of the mining companies have 
tried to reduce their heavy labor turnover by settling and stabilizing their 
permanent workers. The outstanding development has been that of the 
Tonkinese coal company, which alone produced more than half of Indo- 
china’s total output of that mineral, which has constructed villages for 
its laborers containing a water supply system, hospitals, cinemas, schools, 
and markets that are also patronized by nearby villagers. Other mining 
companies have followed the same principles on a more modest scale, and 
in the last years before the war the establishment of laborers’ villages 
came to be the accepted practice for those undertakings located in iso- 
lated regions which could afford thus to stabilize their labor forces. 

Immigrant Labor 

Immigrant labor in Indochina is such an unimportant element in the 
colony’s economy that it has not been included in the general discussion 
of Indochina’s labor problems. Nevertheless it exists and has historical 
importance, particularly as related to the minorities’ situation. Of the 
three groups of foreign workers in the colony, the Chinese are by far the 
most important and are followed at a considerable distance by the Java- 
nese and Indians. 

Chinese. As elsewhere in Southeast Asia Chinese immigration into 
Indochina antedated that of Europeans, but in the Annamite countries 
China’s erstwhile sovereignty extending over a thousand-year period had 
created for the Chinese in Indochina a special status. Spiritually and 
economically they remained masters in the country. Legally, they en- 
joyed the same civil rights as the Annamites (and the Cambodians) al- 
though they were organized into bangs according to dialect and the 
province of their origin. The heads of the bangs were selected by their 
members, and were responsible to the government for the maintenance 
of order and for the collection of taxes. 

The Chinese came into Indochina both overland and by sea, but it 
was not until the early nineteenth century that their inflow assumed the 
character of a migration. They settled principally in Cochinchina, be- 
cause it was less densely populated than Tonkin and Annam and because 
that area was endowed with the most extensive natural network of water 
communications. In Cambodia the Chinese immigrants mingled with 
the native population and devoted themselves more to farming and fish- 
ing than to commerce. In almost all cases the Chinese arrived in groups 
and spread out through the towns and country markets to acquire a hold 
on whatever form the dominant economy assumed locally. 
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The French did little to change the position of the Chinese and prob- 
ably strengthened it, because— like the Annamite government before them 
—they found the Chinese indispensable, first as provisioners to the army 
of occupation and then as farmers of indirect taxes, and finally as money- 
lenders and middlemen serving as a link between themselves and the 
indigenous population. Juridically they came under French commercial 
law, and in criminal cases under the native or French code depending 
upon whether the other litigant were Asiatic or European. The bang 
organization was retained but the French tried to control and supervise 
it more than the Annamite government had done. In return for exemp- 
tion from military and corvee service, the Chinese were required to pay a 
higher poll tax than that imposed on other Asiatics. Although since 1920 
Europeans paid a similar tax, this impost remained a grievance to the 
Chinese and even after the Sino-French treaty of 1935 they received only 
the moral satisfaction of having it designated as being imposed on “aliens 
granted a privileged status/” 

The French never allowed Chinese immigration into Indochina to as- 
sume the same dimensions as in Siam and Malaya, and as early as 1870 
they established a Bureau of Immigration as a controlling authority. 
This Bureau showed such zeal in insuring the identification of Chinese 
immigrants that it aroused Chinese opposition, particularly to such meas- 
ures as fingerprinting and personal investigations, and in' 1907 the fea- 
tures most objectionable to the Chinese were suppressed. Nevertheless 
the French insisted that the Chinese should enter the colony only in pro- 
portion as they were needed there, and they were required to be spon- 
sored by a Chinese already established in Indochina who could answer 
for their good conduct and for their solvency. Thus the Chinese com- 
ponent within the colony was steadily fed and supplemented from identi- 
cal groups in China; the heavy tax required of them kept the most 
impoverished from seeking admission, and the number of Chinese resi- 
dents (about half a million) was considered to be of a manageable size 
and not disproportionate to the total population (about 23 million). 
According to the 1936 census there were 171,000 Chinese in Cochinchina; 
108,000 in Cambodia, 35,000 in Tonkin, 11,000 in Annam, and 3,000 in 
Laos. 

It was, however, not their numerical preponderance but the economic 
grip which the Chinese enjoyed and the contempt with which they treated 
the Annamites that aroused the latter’s animosity, as well as their admira- 
tion, and led to occasional demands for a more drastic curtailment of 
their immigration. The Chinese aptitude for trading and money making 
generally placed the Annamites, who were singularly deficient in such 
talents, very much at their mercy. The annual interest rate on loans 
charged by the Chinese came to approximately 60 per cent, and the 
naivete, improvidence, and perennial need for money of the native peo- 
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pies caused the latter to be hopelessly in debt to the former. By tidily 
combining trade with usury the Chinese loaned ready money to needy 
farmers against the security of their next harvest and were thus able to 
regulate prices and to sell in European as well as Far Eastern markets. 
Annamite resentment of this stranglehold sometimes took violent forms, 
particularly in Tonkin, but it became a trump card for the French and 
one of the major guarantees against either group’s becoming a political 
menace. 

Most Frenchmen in Indochina have continued to regard the Chinese 
as indispensable and as stimulators of the country’s productivity although 
there were others, notably the merchant class, who have been made in- 
creasingly uncomfortable by Chinese competition and who join the 
Annamite nationalists in advocating a curb on their activities. Their 
arguments follow a pattern familiar in Southeast Asia among opponents 
of unrestricted Chinese immigration, i.e., that the Chinese are only 
transients in the country; that they drain out of it their enormous profits 
through remittances to the homeland; and that they form a state-within- 
a-state, one whose loyalties are oriented toward Chungking’s imperialist 
ambitions regarding Tonkin. The government has not concurred in this 
viewpoint but has kept a watchful eye on Chinese political and economic 
activities. Little success has been registered through its attempts to con- 
trol Chinese business methods. Only slight inroads have been made on 
their usury through the establishment of official credit agencies, and the 
bang organization has been strengthened, despite the treaty of 1935, 
which established Chinese consulates in Indochina and which granted the 
most-favored-nation treatment to the local Chinese. 

Although Chinese labor was widely used in the early days by the 
French in such public works as building the Yunnan railroad and though 
at that time French colonists tried to recruit Chinese to work on planta- 
tions, it was soon evident tljat once the Chinese laborers had saved a lit- 
tle money they would set themselves up as merchants. The bang organi- 
zation under which the Chinese lived made this transition easy, for it 
replaced the charitable and mutual aid associations to which the immi- 
grants were accustomed in China and provided the newly arrived with 
food, shelter, and advice until — and after— the latter obtained employ- 
ment. Usually the Chinese started humbly as coolies, food vendors, and 
peddlers, and, working in every trading center where they acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the district, learned the language and needs of the 
people, and profitably undertook to satisfy their requirements first in 
manufactured goods and later in credit. A certain number of them be- 
came farmers, chiefly those who owned and worked the pepper planta- 
tions along the Gulf of Siam and those who became specialized market 
gardeners for the main cities. Chinese craftsmen also were to be found in 
the towns. But only in Tonkin did the Chinese remain as coolies in the 
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local mines. Although the Annamites now predominate in such labor, 
because they are more numerous, cheaper, and less prone to agitation, 
nevertheless there remain large groups of Chinese miners there whose 
assets are a robust physique, great productivity, and a liking for the risks 
and profits inherent in such work. 

Javanese. A census of foreign laborers taken in 1928 revealed that a 
vast majority of them — 12,000— were Chinese, and that the remaining few 
were chiefly Javanese. An article written in 1903, which compared 
Javanese labor favorably to that of the Chinese, early awakened the inter- 
est of Cochinchina’s planters. The Javanese, it was claimed, were more 
attached to the soil, had little commercial aptitude, and were more man- 
ageable than the more robust but less stable Chinese. However, it re- 
quired three years for the government of Indochina to overcome the 
reluctance of the NEI authorities to permit Javanese emigration, and 
consent was given only after certain specific guarantees were arranged 
with their future employers. These conditions were subsequently em- 
bodied in the decrees of March 8, 1910, and October 28, 1916. 

All employers desirous of obtaining Javanese laborers were required to 
apply to the senior administrator in their district, giving details regard- 
ing their undertaking and the number of workers desired. The mini- 
mum age for Javanese recruits was set at 18. Their contracts had to 
contain details regarding the worker’s identity, the nature, duration, and 
place of his future employment, the number of holidays, the maximum 
number of working hours (10), the methods of computing and paying 
wages, and the total of the advances he had received. Further stipulated 
were the laborer’s right to be accompanied by his family, to be given free 
lodging, food, and medical attendance (if an operation was required it 
must be performed by a European surgeon), to repatriation at the em- 
ployer’s expense if he were incapacitated for work, to free food during 
recovery from an illness, and to decent burial for one who died in serv- 
ice. Javanese women were not to be employed in tasks beyond their 
strength and were entitled to a month’s rest after confinement. No fore- 
man was allowed to trade in any way with the workers employed in the 
same undertaking as himself. Contracts might be terminated by mutual 
consent, by a worker’s physical incapacitation, and after a year’s work, 
provided the laborer had given three months’ notice and had reimbursed 
the advances made to him plus an indemnity of 50 piastres. Every worker 
could lodge complaints with a representative of the administration, and 
breaches of contract were referred to the regular courts and punishable 
by simple police penalties. 

Thanks to these minute regulations, to the services of the Falkenberg 
Agency, and to the Dutch Government’s cooperation in the matter of 
transport, the first experiments proved highly successful. Of the original 
group of Javanese workers 45 per cent renewed their contracts, and of 
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the second, 85 per cent. The First World War, however, again made the 
NEI authorities unwilling to have Javanese emigrate in large numbers. 
The stricter conditions subsequently imposed for the emigration of a 
much more limited quota of Javanese workers as well as certain local 
complications, such as the special food preparation required to meet their 
Muslim prejudices, reduced the number of Javanese entering Indo- 
china. By 1934 there only remained 210 on Cochinchina’s plantations, 
and the following year the number still further declined to 79, including 
eight women. 

Indians. Aside from such minor activities as coachmen, night watch- 
men, and merchants, the vast majority of Indians in Indochina have been 
moneylenders (chettyars). In 1933 there were more than 300 chettyars 
working in about 100 separate establishments. Some were French citizens 
from India but most of those who claimed such privileges— to the outrage 
of the Annamites— had achieved the status through counterfeit papers. 
There has been no group in Indochina so heartily hated by Annamites 
and Cambodians alike as the chettyars, for whom is felt none of the ad- 
miration and kinship which partially alleviates the native peoples’ dislike 
of the Chinese usurers. 

Forced Labor 

During the interwar period forced labor still existed but only as a 
vestige and in remote parts of the colony. In principle, it was forbidden 
save as an exceptional, transitional measure under carefully specified con- 
ditions.i Among certain primitive, isolated tribes, like the Muongs, cus- 
tom has permitted the hereditary chieftains (Thoti) to require some of 
their dependent families to supply labor for the cultivation of their fields 
and for the building and repair of their houses. Compensation was made 
in terms of food, and in famine periods the chief was required to feed his 
dependents, pay their taxes, and advance to them enough seed and draft 
animals to plant the next harvest. Among the Annamites there have 
always been communal duties, like night watching in the fields and the 
upkeep of roads and wells. In the more advanced areas these are paid for 
by village dues but elsewhere they are the unrecompensed responsibility 
of the inhabitants. The physiographical conditions prevalent through- 
out Indochina have imposed heavy obligations upon the people in such 
matters as the defense of dykes during flood periods. 

The French have not attempted to intervene in the feudal relation- 
ships prevailing among the more remote tribes, believing that they are 
still adapted to the present stage of development and that they will even- 
tually and automatically disappear through contacts with their more 


I Decrees of August Zl, 1930, February 5, 1932, and December 30, 1936. 
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advanced neighbors. In only two other forms has compulsory labor sur- 
vived, as dues and in the obligation to labor on certain public works. 
The 1936 decree ruled that labor dues might everywhere be commuted 
for cash payment. Compulsory labor on public works has been minutely 
regulated and has followed generally analogous lines in all the states of 
the Union. The length of annual service required was reduced to six- 
teen to twenty days and the work restricted to the district in which the 
worker lived. Mass levies were avoided so as not to empty villages of 
their able-bodied men during the active agricultural seasons. Appropri- 
ate tools were supplied, and health conditions imposed. Generally the 
requisitioning of labor has been restricted to porterage service in remote 
regions without other means of transportation. Broadly speaking, the 
corvee has been as humanized as minute regulations can make it, and the 
principle has been established that it should be recompensed at regular 
wages, confined to areas where no free labor is available, and where its 
use remains indispensable for works of recognized public utility. 


3 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


Wages 

In Indochina wages were made up of remuneration in cash and in 
kind. Payment exclusively in kind prevailed, for example, in undertak- 
ings set up in isolated regions where the employer had to provide his 
workers with both food and lodging. It also was customary for agricul- 
tural laborers, whose status was unregulated by law, to be given a quan- 
tity of paddy in return for their help at harvest time. Under the contract 
system employers were bound to supply food. The law prescribed that 
daily rations for laborers had to contain 3,200 calories and include a cer- 
tain proportion of fresh foodstuffs. Every worker over fourteen years of 
age was entitled to receive 700 grams of dry rice, of which a part must be 
unpolished. In outlying districts employers had to maintain a store sell- 
ing food and other necessities at the locally prevailing prices. Debts 
contracted at such stores could not be deducted from the workers’ wages. 
On almost every large plantation hot tea was distributed to laborers, and 
a daily minimum of 5 litres of pure drinking water. Figures dating from 
1930 show that on the eve of the depression 42,664 out of the 81,188 con- 
tract workers registered were receiving a free rice ration or a rice ration 
plus lodgings. 

For most contract workers wages were paid largely in money but were 
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often deferred because planters tended to remunerate their workers as in- 
frequently as possible on the ground that when a plantation owed its 
laborers a sufficiently large sum diey were less likely to desert. The law 
of 1927 aimed to rectify this by specifying that wages must be paid at 
least once a month, in Indochinese currency, and in the presence of the 
employer or of his representative. The Labor Inspectorate was charged 
with the enforcement of this ruling. The deferred payment system 
(pecule), was also made compulsory at this time. The amount of the 
pecule was made up of 5 per cent of the net wages due to the worker 
with an equal contribution made by the employer. The sums deducted 
from the worker’s wages were withheld every pay day and entered in his 
work-book. They were paid out to him upon the expiration of his con- 
tract. The aim of this measure was to protect the worker so that he 
might not dissipate all his earnings in gambling or pledge them to the 
usurer, and might have a considerable sum upon his return home. When 
first applied the system was regarded with suspicion by the workers, but 
subsequently it became well liked and survived a threat made during the 
depression to abolish it. From 1932 to 1934 the sums brought back to 
Tonkin in the form of pecule amounted to about 2 million piastres. 

The major lacuna of the 1927 legislation was the lack of a minimum 
wage regulation, although the fact that any change in the contractual 
wage-scale had to be approved by the Governor General created in effect 
a minimum wage for that category of worker. However, contract laborers 
who failed to appear on working days for certain specified reasons, who 
refused to work or were unjustifiably absent, or who were ill (not as the 
result of an industrial accident), were not entitled to receive wages. On 
the other hand, workers who refused to accept a reduction in their con- 
tractual wage were entitled to free repatriation. Cash advances, not ex- 
ceeding a sum equivalent to two months’ wages, might be granted to 
contract workers, except during the three months preceding the expira- 
tion of their contract. Such loans were refunded by monthly deductions 
which could not exceed a quarter of the worker’s wages for that period. 

In Indochina wages have varied enormously according to region and 
occupation. The data amassed by the series of official inquiries into the 
wages paid in the main areas of employment during the depression fur- 
nish some clues as to the conditions prevailing in the early 1930’s. In 
general workers fell into two main categories: those, in industrial and 
agricultural enterprises whose wages were based on daily rates, and sal- 
aried employees and domestic servants who were paid by the month. 
Lowest paid of all were the unskilled workers, in industry and agriculture. 
In 1933 the current wage amounted to 0.22 piastres a day for men and 
0.16 piastres for women in Ae employment of Asiatics. Theoretically 
these wages were augmented by 0.02 piastres if the employer were a 
European. For contract labor employed in the south the guaranteed 
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minimum wage was reduced in May 1935 from 0.30 piastres to 0.27 for 
men, and from 0.23 piastres to 0.20 for women— but in their case a rice 
ration and lodgings were supplied gratuitously. In Tonkinese mines dur- 
ing the same period the daily wage varied from 0.20 to 0.30 piastres, but 
for other types of employment in the north the average daily pay 
amounted to 0.35 piastres for men and 0.21 piastres for women. Skilled 
laborers in the north received 0.68 piastres a day and women, 0.25 pias- 
tres. In the Saigon-Cholon region the average daily wage for this cate- 
gory of worker came to 1.25 piastres. Native foremen (cats) received 1.12 
piastres a day, which approximated the income of the lowest stratum of 
the middle class. 

Workers paid by the month were well off compared with day-wage 
laborers. In 1932 servants in nortliern Indochina received a monthly 
wage varying from 12 to 30 piastres. Office boys and night watchmen 
drew pay ranging from 20 to 30 piastres a month, and for the same time 
period clerks were paid about 50 piastres. Wages for these categories of 
workers in the south were higher by 40 to 60 per cent. 

The greatest regional variations in wage-rates were probably the most 
marked between Tonkin and Cochinchina. In 1931 the wages paid in 
Saigon were about double those current in Hanoi, and the great distance 
between those two cities militated against any equalization between. In 
the north there were a large majority of miserably paid workers and a 
small minority of skilled laborers earning somewhat higher wages. In 
Cochinchina, on the other hand, the wage-scale was higher all around, 
and the most skilled workers there merged with the petit bourgeois in 
income-earning capacity. 

From 1925 to 1930 a general rise in wages occurred in both the north 
and the south, but then a rapid decline took place, particularly among 
the miners in Tonkin whose wages declined by 36 per cent between 1930 
and 1933. During the same period other laborers’ wages fell by 28 per 
cent. In estimating the level of real wages it should be noted that the 
wage rise which occurred between 1925 and 1930 corresponded to a very 
similar rise in the cost of living, and that beginning in 1930 both wages 
and cost of living followed a parallel decline. One important factor dur- 
ing the depression, however, was the large number of workers dismissed, 
so that those who retained their jobs experienced less of a cut than would 
have been the case had the work been spread out to include a larger 
personnel. 

Even under the comparatively favorable conditions prevailing through- 
out the 1920’s it had never been possible for workers to set aside savings 
from their surplus income. At all times the average wage in Indochina 
has been very low, and many workers earned money only during six 
months of the year. Wages were still further reduced by the squeeze 
exacted by cais, by late wage payments, and by the arbitrary fines too 
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often imposed by employers. Moreover the Annamite laborer too oftep 
succumbed to the temptation to spend his earnings on drink, gambling, 
or opium. Even if he resisted such lures, the cost of food was such that it 
accounted for three-fourths of many laborers’ expenditures. From almost 
every point of view the status of the average Annamite worker was a very 
wretched one. The remuneration for agricultural labor apparently left 
workers with no wider margins. Even in good crop years farmers were 
unable to save, and after a poor harvest, sickness, or any untoward cir- 
cumstance he was brought to the verge of starvation. The wage reduc- 
tions effected during the depression years cut so near the quick that they 
led in some cases to violence and bloodshed. 

One of the most debated points in the labor legislation transplanted 
under the Front Populaire legislation to Indochina was the decision to 


TABLE VIII: AVERAGE DAILY WAGES PAID BY COAL MINING AND METAL MINING COMPANIES IN 
TONKIN AND LAOS, 1931, AND 1933 TO 1936 * 

In Piastres 



1931 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Occupation 


Sociiti Frangaise des Charbonnages du Tonkin 


Mineis 

0A9 

0.45 

0.35 

0.32 

0.38 

Timbermen 


.45 

.35 

.32 

.38 

Trammers 

.45 

.36 

.26 

53 

59 

Blacksmiths f 

1.20 

.75 

.70 

.63 

.69 

Laborers 

36 

58 

.28 

.24 

56 



Sociiti des Charbonnages du 

Tuyen-quane 


Miners 

.42 

.42 

.41 

.40 

58 

Timbermen 

.48 

.48 

56 

.35 

58 

Trammers 

32 

.33 

.27 

.22 

57 

Blacksmiths 

52 

50 

.67 

.60 

58 

Laborers 

38 

.30 

57 

.23 

53 


Mines de Chodien {Tonkin) 


Miners 


.39 

58 

58 

.30 

Timbermen 

.40 

.39 

58 

.28 

50 

Trammers 

36 

57 

.28 

.28 

.30 

Blacksmiths 

1.00 

.80 

50 

.60 

.70 

Laborers 

54 

.34 

Z1 

57 

50 




Sociiti de Dong-trien 



Miners 

.70 

50 

.40 

.35 

.38 

Timbermen 

50 

50 

.40 

.35 

58 

Trammers 

50 

.40 

50 

50 

53 

Blacksmiths 

55 

.70 

50 

.45 

50 

Laborers 

.36 

58 

50 

50 

52 



Mines de Tinh-Tue (Tonkin) 


Miners 


.38 

.42 

58 

.38 

Timbermen 


.41 

50 


. . 

Trammers 


.34 

.35 


.38 

Blacksmiths 


.77 

.74 

55 

55 

Laborers 



51 

55 

.30 

54 


* Civil Affairs Handbook, French Indo-China, Labor, Army Forces Manual, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1944, p. 32. 
f Chinese blacksmiths employed at this mine. 
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TABLE IX: DAILY WAGES OF NATIVE WORKERS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES IN COCHINCRINA 

(OCTOBER 1938) •' 



Railway and Other 

In Piastres 

Printing and 

Occupation 

Transportation 

Building 

Book Binding 

Sawyers 

0.8G-1.40 

, , 


Carpenters 

80-1.50 

50-1.40 


Joiners 

.75-1.40 

50-150 

1.10 

Painters 

.55-1.20 



Other wood workers 

.70-1.10 

, , 


Fitters 

JO-1.90 

1.10-155 


Foundrymen 


55-1.40 


Boilermakers 

.50-2.10 • 

50-2.00 


Blacksmiths 

.80-1.90 

50-250 


Tinsmiths 

JS-1.20 



Turners 

.60-1.90 

.90-250 


Riveters 

1J20-1.30 

, , 


Coppersmiths 

50-2.10 

, . 


Solderers 

1.20-1.80 

, , 


Other metal workers 

50-150 

55-1.75 


Locomotive engineers 




Locomotive firemen 

.65-1.30 



Motor truck drivers 

.70-1.40 

, , 


Electricians 

55-1.80 

.75-155 


Rivet heaters 

50-1.00 



Masons 

.85-150 

, , 


Millers 

50-1.60 



Foremen 


.90-150 


Laborers, skilled 

.90-150 

1.20-1.30 


Laborers, skilled, female 

55- .95 

1.00-150 


Coolies 

.65-1.40 

50-1.60 

50-1.10 

Cement makers 


.90 


Firemen 


.90-150 


Printing machine operators . . . 



50U8.20 

Compositors 



.60-2.10 

Type founders 



1.00-1.60 

Book binders and sewers 



.60-2.30 

Draftsmen 



150-1.80 

Lithographers 



2.20 


' Civil Affairs Handbook, cit., p. 30. 


establish a minimum wage. After much haggling it was laid down, in the 
decree of December 30, 1936, that compulsory minimum wages would be 
fixed in all industrial and commercial occupations for men, women and 
adolescents, and for the various districts in accordance with local varia- 
tions in the cost of living. Committees appointed by the Governors or 
Residents Superior and including employers’ representatives, native mem- 
bers of elected bodies, and the local labor inspector were to meet annu- 
ally in order to fix the minimum wage for each district. In exceptional 
circumstances where there occurred changes in living costs, these com- 
mittees must be convened to readjust the scale. Piece rates were to be 
established so as to allow the worker of average ability to earn in a day 
of statutory length a wage at least equal to the minimum rate laid down 
for his district. Wages must be paid in legal currency at least once 
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monthly. No deductions from wages were to be made by the employer 
for supplying equipment, except in cases where the tools issued to a 
worker were missing at the time he left his position. 

The clause of the 1936 edict forbidding the imposition of fines was the 
measure against which the employers’ organizations in Indochina leveled 
their most virulent criticism. They claimed, with some justice, that such 
a prohibition might turn to the worker’s disadvantage since, in its absence 
and for only slight errors, he would be subject to dismissal as the only 
corrective left open to protect the employer. On the other hand, it was 
well known that recourse to fines had been a longstanding abuse on the 
part of many local employers. 

While the 1936 legislation marked a great improvement, a number of 
gaps still needed filling. Moreover, certain situations needing to be recti- 
fied could not be met by even the most benevolent legislation. It would 
not do to suppress the opportunities for gambling and opium dens if 
alternative and less deleterious recreations were not made available to 
workers and accessible savings banks were not established. More impor- 
tant, the Indochinese laborer’s purchasing power required an appreciable 
increase in order that he might regularly have some surplus beyond his 
and his family’s most vital needs. Positive action in this field would en- 
tail the encouragement of a genuine cooperative thrift movement. Im- 
portant negative measures would be required, including the withdrawal 
of licenses for gambling and opium dens and the abolishment of the alco- 
hol excise which has led to the official encouragement of per capita 
consumption. 


TABLE x: AVERAGE DAILY WAGES IN NORTH AND SOUTH INDOCHINA, 1931, 1934, 
1936, AND 1937 • 

In Piastres 

Other 


Class of Workers 
and Year 

Hanoi 

Tonkinese 
Haiphong Centers 

Annum 

Saigon 

All 

North 

All 

South 

Skilled Workers 

1931 

.. 0.63 

0.79 

0.62 

0.81 

1.50 

0.74 1 

1.50 1 

1934 

. . .61 

.58 

.53 

.69 

1.22 

.62 1 

1.19 1 

1936 

.. .54 

.56 

.45 

.59 

1.13 

.56 1 

1.10 1 

1937 

,. J9 

.55 

53 

.62 

1.12 

.63 1 

1.17 1 

Laborers, male 

1931 

.. .36 

.37 

.31 

.37 

.74 

.38 1 

.74 1 

1934 

.. .29 

.30 

56 

.25 

56 

.29 1 

55 1 

1936 

.. .26 

.26 

57 

.24 

.54 

.26 1 

.53 1 

1937 

,. 58 

.30 

.29 

.25 

.62 

.28 1 

.61 

Laborers, female 

1931 

.. .22 

.31 

.18 

.25 

.45 

.22 . 

.45 

1934 

.. .20 

.21 

.15 

.19 

.43 

.19 

.43 

1936 

.. .18 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.38 

.18 

.38 

1937 

.. 50 

51 

.18 

.19 

.42 

.19 

.42 


* Civil Affairs Handbook, cit., p. 29. 
t Including railioad and street railway workers. 
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Hours of Work 

Working hours were regulated for contract labor before they were for 
other forms of labor. If work were carried out on a daily basis, the maxi- 
mum number of hours permitted was ten, including the time required for 
the journey between home and the place of work. In effect, this resulted 
in a nine-hour working day, and in some districts where health conditions 
had not yet been placed on a satisfactory footing certain managers re- 
duced the working hours to eight. Where work was organized on a task 
basis, the amount of labor assigned to any worker was required not to 
exceed what he could reasonably perform in the maximum number of 
hours fixed on a daily basis. In addition to his regular daily work, each 
laborer had to spend two hours a week without pay in cleaning his quar- 
ters. If a laborer were required to work overtime on some urgent and 
exceptional task, he was to be paid I 1/2 times the normal rate. In Cam- 
bodia a more specific regulation, of November 2, 1928, decreed that 
workers might not be awakened before 4:30 a.m. or be returned to their 
camp later than 5:30 p.m. 

The law also provided for a two-hour rest period about noon, and, if 
workers habitually spent this respite at their place of work, shelters 
against the sun and the rain had to be provided. Workers were entitled 
to one day of rest weekly, but with their employer’s consent they might 
take two consecutive rest days in a two-week period. In addition they 
were granted four holidays at Tet (New Year) and on certain festivals 
which usually fell about June 9 and August 15. No wages were paid or 
food supplied on these rest days, but employers had to guarantee their 
laborers not less than twenty-five days of paid employment each month. 

The first regulation of working hours for non-contract labor dated 
from 1933 and applied only to certain categories of industrial workers. 
This measure specified that boys under fifteen years of age and girls un- 
der eighteen might not be employed for more than ten hours a day, dur- 
ing which rest periods must be given totaling a minimum of one hour. 
Some types of labor could not be employed in night work (11 p.m. to 
5 A.M.) and the nightly rest period had to last eleven consecutive hours 
except in emergencies when it might be reduced to ten. During confine- 
ment women were entitled to eight consecutive weeks without work. 
Not only was this legislation extremely restricted in the categories of 
laborers to which it was applicable, but also it made no reference to a 
weekly rest day. 

When a study of Front Populaire legislation was being made in 1936 
for application to the colony, the native Indochina Congress adopted a 
series of -demands which included a 40-hour week for miners and a 48- 
hour week for other classes of workers, prohibition of night work, a com- 
pulsory weekly rest day, and a fortnight’s paid vacation each year. The 
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employer groups, discussing the same subject, were of the opinion that a 
cut-and-dried limitation of working hours was impossible for most agri- 
cultural and industrial undertakings, but they were unanimously agreed 
upon the principle of a two weeks’ paid vacation annually. 

When the law was finally promulgated in December 1936, working 
hours were still fixed at ten a day for all wage-earning employees of either 
sex and any age, but from January 1, 1938, hours were universally to 
be reduced to nine, and beginning a year later, to eight. Moreover, night 
work was now prohibited for all children under fifteen years of age and 
for women without any age limit. A supplementary decree issued at 
about the same time made a weekly rest day compulsory in industrial and 
commercial establishments of all types. Annual holidays with pay be- 
came the right of all workers in industry, commerce and the liberal pro- 
fessions. From January 1, 1937, they were fixed at a maximum of five 
days and from January 1, 1938, at ten days. 

Health and Safety Regulations 

Contract workers were required to undergo two free medical examina- 
tions in the north before they were transported to plantations in the 
south, and they all had to be vaccinated against smallpox and such other 
epidemic diseases as the local medical authorities deemed necessary. Re- 
cruiting agencies were required to maintain camps at the ports of em- 
barkation (Ben-thuy, Tourane, and Quinhon in Annam, and at Haiphong 
in Tonkin). These camps, of which that of Haiphong was the largest 
and best, had to be constructed according to specified standards of hy- 
giene and to include a properly equipped hospital. Emigrants from 
Annam were in the charge of special administrators and those from 
Tonkin were placed under the Supervisory Office for Workers Emigration 
—a bureau established in 1929 and attached to the Labor Inspectorate. 
Every vessel transporting laborers to the south had to be inspected be- 
fore each sailing by the authorities, including medical officers, who saw to 
it that the regulations fixing the cubic air space per person, the bedding 
supplied, and the number of individuals transported, were enforced. 
Upon embarkation each worker was entitled to receive from the recruit- 
ing agent a linen suit, a banana-leaf raincoat, a blanket, a mosquito net, 
a mat, a ricebowl, and two chopsticks. A government official traveled on 
the ship to see that the workers’ living quarters and food were maintained 
up to legal standards. 

Upon arrival in Saigon, a representative of the I mm i g ration Service 
boarded the vessel to check on the number of immigrants. Within forty- 
eight hours of their arrival the immigrants were sent to a camp at Xom- 
Chieu and were subjected to another medical examination. Workers 
found to be physically unfit were repatriated at the agent’s expense, and 
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those passed were at once turned over to their employers, who were 
required to provide transportation to their place of work. The only 
additional clothing supplied by the employer was free footgear, which 
was given only to workers assigned to clearing land. 

For the duration of their contract, workers remained under the super- 
vision of the chief district medical officer whose responsibilities were dis- 
charged either directly through personal visits to plantations or via re- 
ports made by the labor inspector. If either official deemed it fit, he 
could require any enterprise to improve its standards of hygiene and, if 
employers proved recalcitrant, the local government itself made the 
necessary improvements at the former's expense. Every employer of con- 
tract labor was required to make monthly reports to a representative of 
the local health services as to the number of cases of illness, death, and 
the causes thereof. Laborers excused from work on grounds of illness 
were entitled to free medical care, including hospitalization. The local 
government fixed the payment to be made by employers to cover the 
cost of hospital treatment for their workers. Every undertaking employ- 
ing fewer than 50 workers had to maintain a drug-stocked first aid post; 
those with more than 50 employees, an emergency room and hospital 
ward containing a minimum of six beds per 100 workers, and a nursing 
staff comprising at least one hospital attendant per 300 workers under 
the direction of a doctor, who was required to visit each month every 
plantation employing more than 500 laborers. Detailed regulations gov- 
erned the maintenance of ambulances, the distribution of quinine, the 
use of mosquito nets, etc., particularly for plantations located in the red- 
lands of Cambodia which were especially unhealthy. 

One major factor in the improved health conditions noted on the 
southern plantations after 1928 was the special prophylactic anti-malarial 
measures adopted under the auspices of the Pasteur Institute, which 
operated a special service in all places of public work in Indochina. This 
service accounted as much for the decline in plantation mortality— 5.4 
per cent in 1927, 2.83 per cent in 1929, and 2.32 per cent in 1932— as did 
the reduction in the number of workers. The authorities, however, con- 
sidered the rate as still far too high considering that it occurred among 
young persons who had passed three medical examinations. It had been 
noted that the incidence of sickness and of death was highest among those 
recently arrived, and in undertakings where land was being cleared 
preparatory to planting operations. 

Some of the most essential health measures initiated by the 1927 decree 
were not extended to non-contract workers, notably the provisions relat- 
ing to clothing and housing accommodations, the destruction of mos- 
quitoes, quinine supplies, latrines, etc. Only in the mining industry of 
Tonkin had the authorities introduced comprehensive regulations. A 
law of April 7, 1910, stipulated that the provincial commissioner must be 
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immediately notified of all accidents so that he could send an official 
to make an on-the-spot report, and in 1912 all mine-owners were required 
to observe the instructions issued by the Mines Inspection Service in the 
interests of workers’ safety. The law of November 17, 1925, contained a 
number of provisions regarding recruiting centers, miners’ lodgings, 
drinking water, food supplies, medical attendance, and industrial acci- 
dents. A first aid post had to be maintained, irrespective of the number 
of workers employed, wherever the labor involved was particularly dan- 
gerous. As a general rule where there was a fair number of workers 
there was an infirmary with a male nurse, an ambulance and a doctor. In 
places where more than 2,000 workers were employed the presence of a 
doctor on the premises was obligatory. Every accident, whether fatal or 
not, had to be officially reported both by the employer and by a European 
doctor. The cost of hospitalization for sick or injured miners was to be 
borne by the employer, and he was required to repatriate permanently 
incapacitated employees without charge. 

In Annam protective measures for workers engaged in railroad con- 
struction were introduced by a law of June 3, 1922. The conditions 
governing the recruiting, housing, food, and medical care of such workers 
were carefully defined but no reference was made to accidents. Ten 
years later this law was made applicable in Laos. A later measure, that 
of May 29, 1930, required the organization of a medical service for work- 
ers employed on the Tanap-Thakkek line. In Cochinchina the same 
standard regulations regarding recruitment, housing, food, etc., were 
provided by a law of August 28, 1928, but only for the protection of 
laborers in public works where more than fifty coolies were employed. 

For all Indochina a special order of March 5, 1932, regulated dan- 
gerous, unhealthy, or noxious undertakings, such as explosive works, but 
it was the decree of January 19, 1933, which first specifically laid down 
the precautions to be taken for the protection of laborers against injuries 
and occupational diseases. A mudi more comprehensive decree dated 
exactly five months later regulated health- and safety measures for non- 
contract workers. It stipulated the installation of protective devices and 
additional provisions on behalf of women and children. All work likely 
to “imperil morality or give rise to danger’’ was forbidden the latter, 
as -well as the general use of lead or lead derivatives in painting opera- 
tions of any kind. 

The main provisions of the local version of the 1936 Front Populaire 
legislation were concerned with the fencing off of power and other 
machinery and transmission gear, and with the ventilation and lighting 
of working premises. In certain cases employers might be required to 
provide lodgings for all or part of their workers, and all of them had 
to ensure the supply of pure drinking water, quinine, etc. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 

The regulations discussed under health and safety measures were con- 
cerned with compensation for industrial accidents in only an incidental 
way. The only system of workmen’s compensation in Indochina of which 
the writer is aware was that introduced in 1934 exclusively for the few 
thousand workmen of French nationality in the colony. This provided 
for daily compensation and the cost of medical attendance, drugs, funeral 
expenses, pensions to the incapacitated— all to be borne by the employer 
whether or not the injured worker had been negligent. This decree not 
only excluded Asiatic workers but made no reference to occupational 
diseases because the medical authorities felt that it was practically im- 
possible, in Indochina, to differentiate general tropical from industrial 
diseases at all accurately. 

Considerable discussion and dissatisfaction were caused by the exclu- 
sion of the bulk of Indochina’s workers from benefiting by this law. 
The employers’ argument against extending it to Asiatic laborers was 
their fear that such workers’ natural laziness would induce them to fake 
accidents in order to obtain the prescribed benefits. The universal ap- 
plication of this measure would have encountered practical difficulties, 
chiefly because of the lack of vital statistics for the whole population, 
but it was unlikely that the Annamites would run counter to their re- 
ligious scruples against bodily mutilation in order to benefit fraudulently 
by compensation. Many French employers already paid accident com- 
pensation to their workmen but a more universal and standardized treat- 
ment, as well as the inclusion of all Asiatic employers in such measures, 
was needed. The extension of the 1934 law to Asiatic workers was seri- 
ously considered in the 1930’s but such a step was probably prevented 
by the outbreak of war. 

In this field, as in so many others, contract workers were better off 
than free laborers. One aim of the 1927 law was to provide for the 
maintenance of a contract worker’s full wages during periods of absence 
caused by accidents, but it did not ensure actual compensation for the 
injury sustained. Some employers indemnified their injured workmen 
by paying a very small lump sum. Compensation claims made by the 
injured party on the basis of ordinary law were handled in different 
ways, depending upon the nationality of both the employer and the 
employee. When one of the parties was French, the Code Napoleon was 
applied. When both parties were natives, the various laws of the dif- 
ferent states of the Union were applicable, and the concept upon which 
they rested was not dissimilar to that which lay behind analogous French 
legislation. 
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Housing 

The average Indochinese peasant has always lived in a house of his 
own primitive construction. Its basic material was mud or wood, covered 
with thatch, and without flooring or tiles. The framework was assembled 
by the owners, his family, and sometimes his neighbors, without benefit 
of nails. In this way housing for the mass of the people, who lived in 
rural areas, presented no special problem. 

The urban situation was different and as long ago as 1928 Saigon was 
experiencing a housing shortage. That year the French law of Decem- 
ber 5, 1922, was adapted to local needs, and provision was made for tax 
abatements on cheap dwellings. These were also exempted from the 
land tax for a period of fourteen years after their construction. The 
high rentals in the southern capital induced the government to aid 
natives and Europeans with small incomes to find decent lodgings. The 
same measures were not extended to other cities of the Union— possibly 
because the housing situation was more acute in Saigon than elsewhere 
but more likely because Cochinchina could far better afford such a pro- 
gram than the other states. In more recent years the housing shortage 
has become acute elsewhere, particularly in Hanoi. 

Contract workers were legally entitled to free accommodations, for 
themselves and for their families. Such housing had to be built for them 
before they arrived, and it could not be occupied until a written permit 
was issued by the district administrator after consultation with a repre- 
sentative of the Public Health Department. 

The regulations drew a distinction between permanent and provi- 
sional dwellings (collective buildings with walls and roofs of straw or 
woven bamboo). The latter were permitted to be used only for a period 
of three years on a new plantation or on sections of old estates where 
development was still going on. Permanent lodgings (collective or indi- 
vidual buildings of wood, brick, or mud, with a roof of straw, tiles, or 
corrugated iron) were the officially accepted form of housing. In both 
types of quarters there had to be provided a minimum of three square 
meters of covered surface per adult occupant, and the surroundings had 
to be cleared within a radius of not less than 300 meters. Generally, 
contract workers on southern plantations were accommodated in indi- 
vidual huts, grouped together to form a camp or village, or in well 
equipped barracks. The regulations stipulated that separate groups of 
dwellings had to be provided for workers of different nationalities. 

The law of October 25, 1927, extended a limited number of these pro- 
tective measures to free laborers, but an important omission was that 
requiring clearance of the vegetation from the vicinity of workers’ dwell- 
ings. Some employers in sparcely settled areas, notably the coal mines 
of Tonkin, have built very well equipped villages to stabilize their labor 
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ffirces. Certain of these settlements include electrical plants, a cinema, 
and markets, in addition to the other amenities required by law. 

Apparently workers’ housing has not been considered of outstanding 
importance. No mention of it was made in the list of demands presented 
by the Indochina Congress, nor in the comprehensive law of December 
1936, except in connection with contract workers. 

Unemployment 

In the discussion of recruiting it was noted that Indochina’s employers 
have advocated as an alternative to strict governmental control the estab- 
lishment of public employment exchanges in Tonkin. The Governor 
General turned down this suggestion on the ground that Indochina’s 
rural population was not as yet sufficiently developed to permit such 
organizations to work effectively. In 1929, when the depression was be- 
ginning to strike the colony, employment agencies were set up in Saigon 
and Hanoi for the exclusive purpose of assisting discharged war veterans 
and other unemployed Europeans to 6nd work. 

In the years immediately following, most business firms and the ad- 
ministration drastically reduced their personnel. Beginning with the 
middle of 1931 dismissal in Tonkin affected 103 Europeans and 9,758 
Annamites (or 17 per cent and 9.2 per cent of those so employed). In 
Cochinchina the percentage of dismissals was about the same for Euro- 
peans but much higher for Annamite and Chinese workers. The indus- 
trial districts of North Annam and the mining enterprises of Laos were 
both affected, but few enterprises in Cambodia. The dismissed native 
workers apparently adapted themselves to the situation by returning to 
agricultural and other types of family work in their native villages, and 
unemployment affected Europeans far more acutely. 

The employment exchanges set up in the commercial centers of Saigon 
and Hanoi in 1929 tried to find work for the large number of French 
citizens registered with them. But at the end of 1930, 162 Europeans 
were still out of work in southern Indochina, and the Hanoi bureau had 
been able to find jobs for only 21 out of the 113 applicants on its books. 
The following year the Governor General asked the Labor Inspectorate 
to collect data in regard to the employment agencies. A considerable 
effort was also made to repatriate unemployed Frenchmen. At the be- 
ginning of 1932 unemployed Europeans in Indochina totaled 746 and 
their number increased during the following year. 

A French decree of 1933, designed to protect indigenous workers by 
restricting the employment of foreigners, was applied in Indochina the 
following year. By this law the great majority of positions in Indo- 
china’s enterprises, both public and private, were reserved to French 
citizens by limiting the proportion of aliens employable in public works 
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to 33 per cent for those entailing an expenditure of 30,000 piastres; to 
50 per cent for public works employing less than six Europeans or as- 
similated persons; to 10 per cent for enterprises working state land cover- 
ing more than 300 hectares; to 20 per cent for all privately owned under- 
takings of an industrial, commercial, or agricultural nature; and to 10 
per cent for fuel mines and 25 per cent for all other types of mining 
enterprises. At the same time a census was taken of the foreign staff 
employed in all private undertakings and on concessions. 

No system of unemployment insurance was established in Indochina 
but a law of February 1937 provided for the grant of a wage bonus of 
100 piastres yearly to manual workers or salaried employees of French 
nationality subject to the risk of unemployment far from home. The 
bonus was payable when a worker left his employment. This measure 
led to the extension or, in some cases, to the establishment in Indochina 
of numerous welfare and superannuation funds for such persons. 

Women and Children 

In the decree of 1927 it was stipulated that women and adolescents 
might not be employed in industrial work beyond their strength and 
women were entitled to a month’s rest with pay after childbirth. The 
employment of children under twelve was prohibited by a decree of 
January 1933 in all establishments except family workshops and handi- 
craft industries in which not more than ten workers were employed. The 
same law specified that the maximum number of working hours for this 
category of workers was ten, and that the daily rest periods should total 
a one-hour minimum. No night work was permitted between the hours 
of 1 1 p.M. and 5 a.m. except in emergencies. 

The decree of December 30, 1936, marked a great advance in the legis- 
lation governing the work of women and children, and in it appeared 
the first law regarding apprenticeship. No child thenceforth might be 
employed as an apprentice under the age of twelve, and, when appren- 
tices reached twenty years of age, they were to be classed as adult work- 
ers. In workshops other than those of craftsmen the number of ap- 
prentices might not exceed one-third of the total number of workers 
employed. All commercial or industrial enterprises requiring technically 
trained workers and employing more than thirty skilled laborers were 
compelled to hire a number of apprentices equal to one-tenth of the total 
number of workers employed. 

This same decree forbade employing women of any age and boys under 
eighteen years in night work, except in cases specifically authorized by 
the Governor General, and any women and boys under fifteen in mines 
and quarries. Children under twelve years of age might not be employed 
in theatres or in itinerant occupations. Women working in stores were 
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to be furnished with seats or stools. Pregnant women were granted eight 
consecutive weeks for their confinement— during which period they were 
not subject to dismissal but received no wages— and after their return 
to work they were to be allowed rest periods to nurse their child until it 
was one year old. Labor inspectors at any time could require the medi- 
cal examination of young workers to determine whether or not they 
were physically equal to their tasks. 

Comprehensive as was this legislation, it failed to cover women and 
children engaged in agriculture. 

Intermediaries 

As elsewhere in Southeast Asia, employers in Indochina have been led 
by their lack of knowledge of native languages and customs to employ 
intermediaries, or cais. The functions of the cai varied— he might be a 
recruiting agent, a foreman, or an estate shopkeeper— but always he was 
interposed between the employer and his employees. As a subcontractor 
the cai engaged and paid the required number of workers and he or- 
ganized their output. On other estates he might only recruit laborers. 
In still other cases, he simply directed their work. At times the cai was 
only the laborers’ provisioner of food. But in each of these capacities he 
had opportunities to make illicit gains; he was often brutal and un- 
scrupulous in forcing deductions from wages, withholding provisions, etc. 
The government intervened only to check the abuses perpetrated by the 
cai as recruiting agent and to prevent his profiteering at company stores. 
The government justified its continued toleration of the cai in his other 
capacities on the grounds that it was obviously to the employers’ interest 
to eliminate the whole system so tliat with time the cai would be volun- 
tarily dispensed with. 

The curtailment of the cai’s activities as recruiting agent has already 
been described among the earlier official attempts at labor legislation. 
The effort to release laborers from the cai’s stranglehold on company 
stores dated from the 1936 decree. Therein it was laid down that such 
stores might be operated only on condition that the local employees be 
not compelled to buy from them, that neither the employer nor the cai 
derive profits therefrom, and that store accounts be kept entirely separate 
from the payroll. A subcontractor might not run a store for his em- 
ployees, either directly or indirectly, the price of goods sold in the store 
had to be posted conspicuously and printed both in French and the 
vernacular, and labor inspectors were entitled to inspect stores and to 
close down those which persistently disregarded these regulations. 

As in so many other aspects of the local labor problem, the best legisla- 
tion can be of only negative effectiveness. When Indochina’s employer 
class becomes a stable, experienced, and linguistically trained group. 
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the cai will automatically cease to exercise his malevolent influence over 
the laboring population. 


4 

LABOR LEGISLATION 

In Indochina labor legislation was fragmentary until the close of the 
First World War, when the development of plantations and the return 
of Annamite laborers from France required the institution of more com- 
prehensive measures. Such legislation was first concerned almost exclu- 
sively with the stabilization of contract labor and then with the protec- 
tion of contract workers. Only in the late 1930’s was there discernible 
an analogous legal framework designed for the benefit of free workers. 

Labor was first subjected to regulation in Tonkin. As has already been 
mentioned, the administration was so eager to repopulate the middle 
region devastated by the conquest that it gave away huge concessions 
without realizing that such lands had been only temporarily abandoned 
by their native owners. Upon their return, these ousted proprietors 
refused to work for the French colonists whom they regarded as usurpers, 
and the local mandarins were generally uncooperative about using their 
influence to secure a labor force for the concessionaires. The colonists, 
already aggrieved that Tonkin had been misrepresented to them as a land 
teeming with manpower, turned to the administration, demanding that it 
requisition laborers. The administration refused this but did feel suffi- 
cient responsibility toward the colonists to make identity cards com- 
pulsory for laborers and to bring to justice those proven to have broken 
their contractual obligations. The colonists felt this to be totally inade- 
quate, claiming that the procedure involved was expensive, time-consum- 
ing, and ineffectual. In 1896, when French law was substituted for the 
Annamite code, thereby abrogating all but the ultimate physical penalty 
for offenders, they felt that they had lost the last shred of legal protection 
against delinquent laborers. 

Two years later when the government did occupy itself with labor 
contracts, its main objective was to force employers to recompense the 
state for the loss of their laborers’ corv6e services, and only a sub- 
sidiary clause required that a copy of all labor contracts be deposited 
with the local administrator. However, the following year a more com- 
prehensive edict was promulgated establishing the conditions for labor 
contracts in Tonkin. The identity card obligation was retained, con- 
tracts might not be made for more or for less than a year, and imprison- 
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ment (one to five days) and fines (one to fifteen francs) were imposable 
upon the laborer who broke his agreement. 

In 1902 this edict was extended to Cochinchina, Annam, and Cam- 
bodia, and nine years later to Laos. Until the eve of the war it remained 
the only labor charter Indochina possessed. In 1898 a ruling applicable 
exclusively to Asiatic laborers employed by French planters and ranchers 
in Cambodia had exonerated workers from payment of the poll tax and 
all labor dues and corv^es, in substitution for which the employers were 
required to pay two francs per worker to the state and to register a copy 
of their labor contracts with the highest local administrator. 

In Cochinchina the government’s earliest intervention in labor prob- 
lems had been to regulate the status of domestic servants by the com- 
pulsory issue of identity cards. At first the area developed so slowly that 
the 1896 edict of Tonkin was not applied until Cochinchina’s western 
provinces were opened up to colonization. As in the north such meas- 
ures failed to satisfy the local planters and in addition they were unable 
to recruit laborers from the north for an indefinite period and by indi- 
vidual contracts. They felt that the administration’s measures were not 
taken in their interests but were designed primarily to remove both work- 
ers and European agricultural holdings from the jurisdiction of the An- 
namite authorities. 

The first labor law applicable to the whole Union was the edict of 
March 6, 1910. This measure for the first time brought labor recruiting 
under the control of the local administration, set up supervising labor 
inspectorates, required that labor contracts be first registered at Saigon 
and then sent to the Resident Superior of the province in which the 
worker was to be employed, and regulated such working conditions as the 
employment of women, repatriation, and the like. This law marked 
the second major step in Indochina’s labor legislation and remained in 
force until the wartime development of such local industries as rubber and 
coal, of large stock companies in which the old-time personal relation- 
ships between employer and employee were largely eliminated, and class 
consciousness on the part of Annamite laborers returned from France. 
These all necessitated the framing of new measures. 

On Armistice Day itself Governor Sarraut drew up a code so compre- 
hensive that its provisions have not yet been totally superseded, despite 
the increased tempo of Indochina’s subsequent development. State con- 
trol was established from the moment a labor contract was signed to the 
day when the worker was returned to his native village. The contract 
had to be deposited with the authorities, its duration was not to exceed 
three years of labor, and work was limited to a ten-hour day with extra 
pay for overtime. Contract coolies had the right to free medical care, 
lodgings, and the presence of their families, but also more specific penal- 
ties were imposed upon those breaking their contracts. Desertion was 
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defined as an unauthorized absence of forty-eight hours or more from the 
plantation and was punishable by six to sixty days’ imprisonment and 
a fine of 16 to 20 francs. To assure execution of the law. Residents Su- 
perior were empowered to inspect plantations and were required to see 
that a quarterly statement regarding laborers’ accounts was forwarded to 
Saigon. 

The expansion of Indochina’s industries in the 1920’s, the continuing 
complaints of Cochinchina’s employers as to the costliness and delays 
involved in imposing penal sanctions upon delinquent coolies, and the 
first appearance of serious labor disputes in the colony— all demanded 
the revision and amplification of the 1918 regulations. Governor Va- 
renne devoted serious study to the situation before drafting his important 
edict of October 25, 1927. He tried to simplify and improve the formali- 
ties regulating recruiting but refused the planters’ request to recruit 
labor without preliminary authorization and in any numbers and areas 
they could. Recruiting was more closely supervised than theretofore, the 
maximum duration of a contract was fixed at five years for labor in 
foreign countries and at three years for Indochina. The legal working 
day remained fixed at ten hours, minimum food rations were established, 
the payment of wages and workers’ housing were minutely regulated, a 
system of workmen’s savings (pecule) was made obligatory, and a special 
labor inspectorate was created to deal with offenses against contracts of 
employment. 

Recruiting workers from the densely populated north for labor on the 
plantations of the underpopulated south did not become a serious prob- 
lem until the First World War period. By that time professional recruit- 
ing had developed very rapidly in Tonkin and Annam. Recruiting 
agencies undertook to get workers’ contracts signed, made the necessary 
advances to the recruits, and shipped them to their place of future work. 
The methods applied by all of these professional recruiters were identical 
since they had to employ Annamite intermediaries, who alone were able 
to persuade their compatriots to sign labor contracts. In turn these 
intermediaries usually employed indigenous agents who, more often than 
not, had neither knowledge of the laws governing contracts nor con- 
scientious scruples against misrepresenting the conditions of living and 
of working involved. 

The rubber boom of the mid-1920’s stimulated a rapid expansion of 
the southern plantations and consequently an increase in the number 
of coolies recruited in the north. In 1927, when the number of contract 
workers employed in the south had risen to more than 20,000, the gov- 
ernment undertook an inquiry to determine exactly what were that 
area’s requirements in agricultural workers and to what extent Tonkin 
and Annam could meet this demand without depleting their own labor 
supply. The conclusion reached was that if the demand were spread 
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over four years and if allowances were made for desertions, repatriations, 
etc., about 25,000 immigrant workers would- have to be brought south 
annually. Moreover it was concluded that the north provided ample 
labor reserves for southern needs, especially if recruiting were to include 
northern Annam as well as Tonkin. 

In consequence of this report the administration placed no limit upon 
recruiting in Tonkin but restricted such activities in northern Annam to 
8,000 workers annually, of whom only 1,000 could be sent to labor in 
the Pacific Islands. Permits were to be granted by the Governor General 
for recruiting laborers to work outside the colony, and by the Residents 
Superior for those recruited to work within Indochina. It was stated 
that the sole purpose of controlling the issue of permits was to enable 
the government to keep tabs on the operations of recruiting agents and 
the degree to which employers were complying with the regulations. 
Such supervision entailed satisfying the administration that the condi- 
tions of employment stipulated in the contract were in accordance with 
the laws and were agreed to voluntarily by the recruit, and that the 
laborers so hired were physically fit and adequately cared for by the 
agents at the ports of embarkation and on the ships transporting them 
to the south. 

Before these regulations governing recruiting could be put into effect, 
an active campaign against the whole principle spread rapidly among 
the employer group in Tonkin. The official view was that this campaign 
was inspired by anti-French elements and that ammunition for it derived 
from only a small group of disgruntled workers who had returned from 
working in southern plantations. Nevertheless it was admitted that bad 
conditions existed in the south, particularly on hastily developed planta- 
tions and during the clearing operations that preceded rubber planting. 

Tonkinese employers were less concerned with the humanitarian aspect 
of the question than with the fear lest large-scale recruiting deplete their 
local supply of cheap labor. Southern planters, on their side, resented 
such obstacles as were placed in the way of their freely recruiting labor 
where they pleased, complaining that the laws enacted for the protection 
of their working forces were already increasing their costs to such an 
extent that the labor accounted for three-fourths of the production price 
of rubber. They claimed that the administration itself did not feel 
bound to provide the same amenities for its own laborers as were required 
of private employers, and that it should assume some of the expense 
involved, such as the building of hospitals in the plantation areas. The 
northern states, they asserted, did not lose financially by the exodus of 
laborers, thanks to the tax imposed upon emigrant workers, and the 
3 per cent increase annually registered by Tonkin’s population was 
so large that the emigration of workers was a blessing to that state rather 
than a drain on its manpower. The assassination of the director of a 
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private recruiting agency in Tonkin, at the height of this controversy in 
1929, pointed up the issues and led the government to reorganize the 
recruiting system the following year. 

Governor Pasquier, in a circular written in 1929 to local administra- 
tors, asked them to publicize the official policy in regard to labor rela- 
tions. He stressed that the government’s role was that of supervision and 
inspection, and that it in no way encouraged recruiting. The law he 
proposed (July 16, 1930) laid down the principle that only recruiting 
agents recognized as satisfactory would be licensed and that they inust 
be responsible for the actions of their employees. Recruiting permits 
were valid for a maximum of six months and specified the area in which 
recruiting could be done. Previous measures to ensure the recruit’s 
voluntary adherence to and understanding of his contract, his physical 
fitness for the work specified .and his care at the hands of the agent were 
reinforced. The information volunteered by the recruit, and particulars 
about his physical condition and the medical care he had received, were 
all entered upon his work-book, copies of which were to be deposited 
with the employer, the local police, the labor inspectorate and the immi- 
gration service. Once the contract was signed, the recruit had to be fed, 
housed, clothed to a specific extent, and transported in ships meeting the 
official requirements— all at the agent’s expense. 

The depression, by automatically reducing the number of workers re- 
cruited for southern plantations, eased some of the difficulties involved 
in applying these regulations. But the government was not fully satis- 
fied that recruiting could be solved by appropriate regulations well en- 
forced. The attention of southern planters was officially called to their 
failure to make conditions of employment sufficiently satisfactory psycho- 
logically to attract recruits. But the planters did not, and possibly could 
not, heed such appeals. Economic conditions became such that the re- 
cruiting of contract labor declined until it stopped altogether in 1931- 
1932. When it was resumed in 1933 a reduction in the minimum wage 
had been sanctioned. 

Labor Inspectorates 

To see that its measures were enforced, the 1927 edict had established 
a General Labor Inspectorate to secure uniform protection for contract 
laborers throughout the Union and to replace the individual inspec- 
torates that had been previously set up in some of the states. The first 
such inspectorate in Cochinchina dated from 1918, and subsequently 
similar services were set up in Tonkin (1926), Annam (1927), and Cam- 
bodia (1927). The competence of the new General Inspectorate extended 
throughout Indochina and included contract, non-contract, and com- 
pulsory labor. Legally it was responsible for the management and cen- 
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tralization of governmental control over labor and the coordination of 
measures regulating contracts, savings schemes, social welfare, and the 
like. The inspection of plantations was generally left to the state in- 
spectorates. 

Local inspectors investigated the conditions of employment and the 
enforcement of regulations and conducted such specific inquiries as were 
ordered. At first these inspectors were to act under the authority of the 
local administrations, but during the depression, because of the Governor 
General's need to obtain direct reports, they were routed thither through 
the General Inspectorate office. 

The presence of large labor forces in Cochinchina and Cambodia 
necessitated the appointment of assistant inspectors, who were concerned 
primarily with the supervision of contract laborers. They had the right 
to inspect plantations whenever they deemed it advisable, though this 
privilege was of limited utility since they were required to give prior 
notice to employers. They had to visit at least twice yearly all establish- 
ments employing contract workers and report upon all infringements 
of the regulations. Their other multifarious duties included explaining 
to the workers their rights and obligations, investigating complaints, and 
auditing all books concerned with labor payments, especially the deferred 
pay accounts. Since such activities implied an extensive knowledge of 
native languages and psychology, inspectors were generally recruited 
from the administrative staff. A decree of January 30, 1929, invested 
labor inspectors with simple police powers for the punishment of such 
infringements as an unjustified refusal to obey orders, unauthorized 
absence from work for more than twenty-four hours, etc. The penalties 
within their power to inflict were fines of one to fifteen francs, and im- 
prisonment lasting from one to five days. 

Unfortunately in 1932 retrenchments relegated the General Labor 
Inspectorate to a subordinate position and it became the first bureau 
of the Department of Economic and Administrative Affairs. In conse- 
quence there was a marked decline in the activities of the labor services 
during the next few years. The administrators now charged with them 
had little time, no special training in the field, were frequently shifted 
to other posts, and were usually on such friendly terms with the man- 
agers of the plantations within their jurisdiction that they exercised little 
independent, on-the-spot supervision. 

Complaints from two divergent quarters militated against the recon- 
stitution of a labor inspectorate on the pre-depression status. In 1936 
the Indochinese Congress, representing all native parties, demanded the 
institution of an efficient labor inspectorate and one to which Indo- 
chinese would be admitted on a footing equal to that of European inspec- 
tors. The conservative planters, on the other hand, apparently wanted 
a less powerful inspectorate, for they complained that inspectors abused 
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their privileges and had failed to punish recalcitrant laborers adequately. 
One of the grievances of the employer group was the decree of January 
24, 1933, which had permitted labor inspectors to act for contract workers 
when the latter brought suit— a measure designed to enable the workers 
who were generally too ignorant of their legal rights and of the judicial 
system to compel their employers through court action to fulfil their 
obligations. 

The employer group was somewhat mollified by the government’s sup- 
port of the penal sanction by more stringent punishment and more effec- 
tive enforcement. A decree of June 2, 1932 (amended January 28, 1933), 
penalized laborers for the fraudulent retention of advances given them 
by imprisonment of not less than two months or more than two years 
and fines ranging from 25 to 3,000 francs. Any laborer, after traveling 
at his employer’s expense to the place of work, who willfully evaded the 
obligations undertaken was liable to the same penalties. Subsequently 
all contracts of workers engaged for southern Indochina have contained 
a clause itemizing the penalties to which a worker is subject if he breaks 
the terms of his contract. The government also tightened up its legisla- 
tion regarding deserters who returned to Tonkin. After 1934 any worker 
reported as a deserter in the Bulletin de Police Criminelle would be sum- 
marily arrested for breach of trust. 

In promulgating these stringent measures for the protection of the 
employer group the government on more than one occasion emphasized 
that the law’s function in this respect could not be merely negative. It 
was the task of the European staff on a large plantation to become 
acquainted with the workers, to look after their needs, to protect them 
against the tyranny of the indigenous foreman {cai), and to treat them 
firmly and justly. Such functions required long experience and a knowl- 
edge of the native languages and customs that was generally lacking. 
Desertions were less likely to occur on medium-sized plantations where 
the planter had had long contacts with his workers, and they were most 
frequent on large plantations with an excessively high mortality rate. 
Other explanations were crimping, the exactions of older workers im- 
posed on new arrivals, the tyranny of cais, and inability to give com- 
pensation for advances received. 

While the abolishment of an independent labor inspectorate was a 
retrogressive step, the edict of 1933 regulating for the first time the status 
of free labor marked a resumption of the forward movement. Much 
greater progress, however, was realized by the legislation inspired by the 
Front Populaire Government in 1936. Although opposition from the 
employer group in Indochina delayed its promulgation locally until 
January 27, 1937, the measure adopted was extremely comprehensive in 
its provisions for a 40-hour week, paid vacations, collective bargaining, 
the protection of women and child laborers, apprentice legislation, the 
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prohibition of fines, the regulation of industrial accidents, the reduction 
effected in maximum hours of work and, finally, the institution of a 
re^onal minimum wage. 


5 

ORGANIZED LABOR 


Trade unions did not develop in Indochina for the excellent reason 
that they were prohibited by law. Moreover the formation of a wage- 
earning class is of recent date and has included only a very small part 
of the population. The problem was complicated by the existence, side 
by side with the permanent workers, of a large body of floating laborers 
who accepted employment only during the slack season. Not only would 
the incorpoiation of so large an element within a union movement be 
difficult, but the extremely low wages earned by all laborers in Indo- 
china hardly enabled them to accumulate enough money to pay union 
dues, establish a strike fund, etc. 

The chief obstacle, however, has been the ability of local employers 
to block the introduction of appropriate legislation in Indochina. The 
suspected existence of political agitators behind the strikes of the 1930’s 
kept the employer group so antagonistic and the administration so 
alarmed that unionization was postponed. The arguments of union 
advocates— that the absence of unions had not prevented strikes, and that 
their existence would have the advantage of bringing labor leadership 
into the open— did not immediately prevail, but there were signs before 
war broke out that the stand taken by the anti-unionists was becoming 
less impregnable. 

The right to strike in Indochina was closely restricted by the system 
of penal sanctions introduced for contract laborers. The law of 1918 
provided penal sanctions for agricultural workers in Cochinchina who 
broke their agreement. In 1927 these sanctions were made applicable 
to all the states of the Union. A clause of the Penal Code, canceled in 
France as long ago as 1884 but still applicable in Indochina, forbade the 
blacklisting of an undertaking or the prohibiting of workers from going 
there to labor for any reason, as well as the blacklisting of a worker dis- 
missed by his employer under the threat of a strike. 

A 1932 decree affecting free labor introduced a system of conciliation 
and arbitration for individual disputes and punished by imprisonment 
(six days to two years) and a fine (16 to 2,000 francs) any collective stop- 
page of work which did not tend to settle an occupational dispute or 
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which was likely to exert pressure on government policy by hindering 
services useful to the public. Moreover, those penalties were applied 
without prejudice to any sanctions contained in the Penal Code, and 
the persons adjudged guilty might be expelled from the country for a 
period ranging from two to five years. 

Despite the severity of the law, a strike movement grew in strength 
throughout the interwar period and indicated an increasing solidarity 
among Indochina’s workers and students. Between 1922 and February 
1934 about 100 strikes occurred, most of which had been caused by either 
a reduction in wages, a refusal to increase wages, or by the severity of 
cais and employers. The number of strikes was not large, but in view 
of the overwhelmingly agricultural character of the country, it was suffi- 
cient to be considered indicative of the existence of a genuine labor 
movement. 

The delay in applying the Front Populaire social legislation to Indo- 
china, and the acrimonious debates it provoked, inspired a series of 
strikes which assumed a violent character in Tonkin and Cochinchina. 
The strikers claimed that their employers were not fully applying such 
reforms as had been sanctioned by law and that current wages did not 
reach subsistence levels owing to devaluation of the currency and the 
steep rise in living costs. In almost all cases the strikers confined their 
demands to increased wages and in only a few instances was their violence 
directed toward individuals. On November 27, 1936, there were 1,700 
workers on strike, a number never previously equalled in Indochina’s 
labor history. The local press claimed the next month that the number 
of strikers had risen to 50,000. The most serious outbreaks occurred at 
the Carapha coal mines in Tonkin, where 6,000 workers were affected. 
Noteworthy was the moderate nature of their demands— small wage rises, 
the future assumption of the cost of oil and of greasing wagons by the 
company and of half the price of tools in cases of loss, the right to 
paid employment every day of the month— and the modest role of referee 
played % the local administration. 

Settlement of Disputes 

After long discussion of the problem, conciliation boards, rather than 
labor courts, were established for the settlement of individual disputes. 
It was ruled that such disputes might not be brought into the courts 
until the defendant had been summoned before one of the conciliation 
boards. The board’s membership was to include a justice of the peace, 
or substitute official, and two members representing the employers and 
employees respectively, chosen from lists drawn up by the states’ Gov- 
ernors and Residents Superior. Disputes between employers and workers 
were referred to the French members of the board, those between Asiatic 
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employers and employees to the native section, and those involving both 
Europeans and Asiatics to a section composed of members of both 
groups. The conciliation procedure was made compulsory if both parties 
were domiciled within the jurisdiction of one of the boards. If such 
were not the case, the procedure was made optional, in order not to place 
too great a burden upon disputants living far away. 

By 1930 conciliation boards had been established in Hanoi, Haiphong 
and Nam-dinh (Tonkin), in Saigon (Cochinchina) and Pnom-Penh (Cam- 
bodia). All the claims subsequently introduced were by wage-earners 
and concerned payment of arrears and dismissal allowances. Unfortu- 
nately only a small proportion of these disputes was settled by the 
boards, from whose decisions no appeal could be made. 

As a result of this very meager success, the Mutual Association of 
Commercial and Industrial Workers of Cochinchina demanded the intro- 
duction of labor courts, and the Governor General deemed the sugges- 
tion worthy of consideration. He submitted a proposal drafted by the 
Labor Inspectorate regarding the establishment of such courts to the 
heads of the local governments, but nothing further developed. 

The conciliation and arbitration of collective disputes was the object 
of a draft decree submitted to the Grand Conseil in 1930. Theretofore 
workers had had no peaceful and legal means of getting their claims 
examined without recourse to a stoppage of work, which rendered them 
liable to dismissal. After approval by the Metropolitan authorities, the 
decree was promulgated locally in 1932. It established the principle 
of compulsory and gratuitous conciliation of collective labor disputes 
and introduced optional arbitration. It became applicable as soon as 
a dispute affected not less than a fourth of the employees in an under- 
taking, or not less than 10 per cent of the wage-earning employees. The 
Labor Inspector assumed the title of Conciliator, and either party might 
submit disputes to him by a simple petition embodying the complaint 
and supporting evidence. If he were unable to effect a settlement, the 
dispute could be submitted to the head of the local government for 
arbitration. The same decree also covered work stoppages in private 
utility services affecting the general public, and dealt with penalties for 
any “unlawful" cessation of work, that is, for any purpose other than 
the settlement of a trade dispute and deliberately entailing prolonged 
public inconvenience. 

The legislation concerning settlement of collective disputes was as 
barren of results as that designed for conciliating individual disputes. 
A decree of October 1937 made another attempt to strengthen and reor- 
ganize the procedure involved in settling individual disputes, but it was 
promulgated so near to the eve of the war that its achievements are 
unknown. 
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POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 

Virtually nothing is known here about labor conditions in post- 
war Indochina. Since the Japanese surrender, Cochinchina has been the 
scene of intermittent conflict which still continues in guerilla form. 
Laos experienced a military campaign which ended only in March 1946 
and which is still reflected in the unsettled living conditions prevailing 
in that area. Shortly before, Cambodia came to terms with the French 
occupation forces and as a consequence escaped much destruction, but 
tension in the western frontier region increased with the long delay in 
settling the border dispute with Siam. Only in the northern provinces 
controlled by the Viet-Nam Republic has there been opportunity for the 
growth of a labor movement, but even there the presence first of Chinese 
and then of French occupation forces has been far from propitious. 

The curtain which descended upon Tonkin and northern Annam at 
the time of the Japanese coup of March 9, 1945, has been only occasion- 
ally raised to permit glimpses of the functioning of the Viet-Nam party 
in that area. From intermittent reports made by neutral observers and 
from Radio Hanoi’s broadcasts, it is apparent that the Annamite Gov- 
ernment launched an extensive and largely successful agricultural pro- 
gram designed to relieve the country of the periodic famines which in 
the past have decimated the population of the delta and coast. Re- 
portedly new crops have been introduced, rice cultivation has expanded, 
and the great dyke system of the Red River has been repaired and en- 
larged. Such projects obviously have required the use of large labor 
forces. Appeals to patriotism and an intensive revival of the old village 
conscription system have probably been the means used to achieve the 
desired results. However, if a report published in the Hanoi newspaper. 
La Republique, on October 28, 1945 (to the effect that the first labor 
convention of north Viet-Nam had been held two days before), was 
accurate, labor seems to have been organized to some extent. Shortly 
afterward, Ho Chi Minh, president of the Viet-Nam Republic, called a 
two-day general strike in protest against a currency move by the Banque 
de 1 Indochine; this, and subsequent work stoppages, have been politi- 
cally motivated and designed largely to impress the foreign powers with 
the disciplinary organization controlled by the Viet-Minh party. Al- 
though no further word of organized labor’s activities in Viet-Nam con- 
trolled territory has filtered through, it may be assumed that political 
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preoccupations are still paramount in northern Indochina as elsewhere 
throughout Southeast Asia. 

It is known with greater accuracy that the rubber and other planta- 
tions of Cochinchina have been suffering from a shortage of labor. To 
some extent this has been due to the refusal of many Annamites to work 
for the French despite the latter’s frequent appeals to them to return to 
“normal life”; to the unsettled conditions, prevailing particularly in the 
rural areas, which make it unsafe for French planters to return to their 
estates; and to the anti-Tonkinese campaign which has been launched 
locally for the purpose of setting up the “autonomous Republic of 
Cochinchina.” Because the Viet-Nam Government, with its headquarters 
in Tonkin, opposes the separation of the richest .-Vnnamite area from its 
control, the Frencli have been using propaganda and more forcible meth- 
ods to make the Tonkinese unpopular in the south so that all possible 
Viet-Nam agents will be compelled to leave Cocliinchina. Furthermore, 
the breakdown of the north-south transportation system, due to Allied 
bombing during the war and to guerilla operations since the Japanese 
surrender, has made it physically impossible to import Tonkinese labor- 
ers to work in the south. To remedy the serious labor shortage in rural 
Cochinchina, it is reported that the local gendarmes have been rounding 
up any Annamites in and around Saigon on whom they can lay hands 
and have been transporting them to work on the deserted French-owned 
plantations. 

In the fall of 1945 a brief strike by Cambodian workers in Pnon Peuh, 
as a protest against the reassertion there of French sovereignty, and by 
Chinese coolies in Cholon, against the irresponsible behavior of the 
British Indian and French occupation troops in Cochinchina, were 
transient manifestations almost exclusively motivated by nationalist senti- 
ments. 

Under the political and military conditions currently prevailing in 
Indochina, no genuine labor movement is likely to develop, except per- 
haps in those portions of Tonkin and Annam where the Viet-Nam Gov- 
ernment has been in effective control for more than a year. 



CHAPTER VI • SIAM 


1 

GENERAL LABOR SITUATION 


In ancient Siam the services owed by every freeman to the state and 
to his patron, as well as the legal existence of seven classes of slaves, 
obviated the existence of what are known today as labor problems. The 
abolition of slavery by stages was not finally completed, even legisla- 
tively, until 1906. 

The enslavement of war prisoners was an ancient Thai practice, but 
it owed its real development to contacts with the neighboring Khmers 
and Peguans, who had already made slavery a legal institution.^ Indeed, 
the Siamese soon became distinguished for the ease with which anyone 
might become and remain a slave. Fathers could sell their children, a 
husband his wife, and all could and frequently did sell themselves into 
slavery, owing to the prevalence of indebtedness and feudal patronage. 
The universal attraction of gambling and the more potent need for 
protection were in good part responsible for this situation. Chronic 
warfare was one of the main causes of Siam’s underpopulation; to remedy 
this underpopulation, the Siamese indulged in periodic slave raids, 
chiefly among the primitive Khas. They transplanted whole communi- 
ties of vanquished people and, when this failed to meet their needs, 
bought supplementary slaves from professional Chinese slave hunters.® 
The government in those days not only condoned but often furthered 
this slave trade, and not until the late nineteenth century did it attempt 
to intervene in the relations between master and slave. In the middle 
of that century, slaves were the chief wealth of many a prosperous family. 
They formed from a fourth to a third of the total population and when 
sold cost about Tcs. 100 apiece.® Although their condition varied, both 
in regard to individual treatment and at different periods of history, 

t Lingat, R., in the Siam Society Journal, 1933. 

2 Crawfitrd, John, Journal of an Embassy to the Courts of Siam and Cochin-China, 
2nd edition (2 vols.), London, 1830, Vol. I, p. 227. 

3 Pallegoix, Mgr., Description du Royaume Thai ou Siam (2 vois.),. Paris, 1854, Vol. 
I, p. 234. 
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their status was not necessarily unfortunate and their treatment was 
generally humane. 

During the Bangkok period, when the remnants of Ayuthia’s laws were 
gathered together for codification, legislation began to supplant custom, 
especially in regard to debt slavery. With the growth of Siam’s export 
trade and the subsequent rise in land values that occurred after the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal and development of steam navigation, slavery lost 
its economic necessity and could be abolished without disturbing deeply 
the country’s economy. But the process took almost a century. Permis- 
sion to purchase their freedom was extended to war prisoners in 1805, 
and shortly thereafter to all the children of slaves. Some sixty-five years 
elapsed before the government took another forward step; it was gradu- 
ally being realized that before the administration could be reorganized 
and Siam’s prestige raised in the eyes of the world, slavery must be totally 
eliminated. This was not accomplished until the early twentieth century 
and about a quarter of the Siamese nation was disoriented economically 
and socially; the natural improvidence of the Siamese— a product of their 
former social and political system— aggravated the results of such a 
change. 

A certain intermediary stage continued to exist between free and slave 
labor, which took the form of corvee service. The harshest form this 
assumed was the hereditary obligation to serve in the army or navy. Un- 
til the navy was modernized under Danish auspices, the only escape for a 
man and his descendants from this hated service was to acquire a certain 
degree of education, which brought with it automatic exemption. The 
same element of compulsion prevailed among Siamese artisans and was a 
major cause of the decline in indigenous arts and crafts. Talent was 
rewarded by forced service in the patron’s household. Under these dis- 
advantageous social and economic conditions, artisans lost their initiative 
and whatever creative impulses they had. This inheritance of trades and 
professions gave a form of stability to Thai society, except for the class of 
public officials, where functionaries might train their sons to follow in 
their profession and then find themselves dismissed by the king for hav- 
ing incurred his displeasure. In practice the whole system severely re- 
stricted labor and professional services. 

The enlightened King Mongkut was the first to modify the services 
owed by individuals to the state (rachakan) when he decreed that men no 
longer had to perform work gratuitously which might be done by paid 
laborers. This limited emancipation was confined largely to Bangkok. 
The rural populace was still constrained to perform police work, road 
building, and canal cutting— perhaps a little less at the arbitrary pleasure 
of the local governors, but the latter could always plead the genuine diffi- 
culty of finding local free labor available for public works. As the law 
was hard to enforce in isolated up<ountry regions, officials were able to 
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continue requisitioning materials and services for their personal benefit. 
Gradually, however, the state managed to require that conscripted work 
should have public utility, be paid at fixed market prices, and be used 
only when free labor was not available. This final condition proved the 
hardest to satisfy. Officials traveling in the interior were often stranded 
or seriously delayed because of the impossibility of finding coolies. 

A story long current among Bangkok foreigners relates that a Siamese 
who was indignant that his people should be described as “incorrigibly 
idle” could only offer as a counter-characterization that they were “in- 
curably indolent.” Unless Siamese were in desperate straits they would 
not hire out their services. The bounty of tropical nature made it super- 
fluous for them to work for the necessities of life; they wanted to be their 
own masters and to be under no compulsion— except that imposed by na- 
ture— in regard to working hours and place. When they finally accepted 
outside employment, they preferred agricultural piecework to be done in 
their own way and at their good pleasure. They found congenial the 
irregularity of the rice-farming season and, rather than specialize in any 
one form of occupation, preferred to supplement their main source of 
livelihood with part-time activities. Like the Annamites they feared un- 
familiar terrain, especially the mountains, and only as farmers and boat- 
men would they labor hard and willingly. 

The shortage of labor available for public works caused the govern- 
ment to modify its early legislation by reasserting the state’s right to requi- 
sition labor— but at fixed pay. The preamble to this legal amendment 
stated that, since some people were by nature industrious and others lazy, 
the former must needs be encouraged. A High Commissioner was ap- 
pointed to use his discretion in regard to exempting from compulsory 
labor any person especially industrious in useful works or those who had 
performed rachakan for a prolonged period. Official ideas were gradu- 
ally assuming a more Occidental cast; the idea of public responsibility 
was slowly seeping into the legislation of the land and the feeling that 
poverty was tantamount to failure became vaguely discernible. Yet for 
years after the introduction of a poll tax had emancipated the person 
paying it from having to perform labor for the state there were still many 
Thais who preferred working off their tax to paying it, since they could 
make money off the government’s food allowance by bringing their own 
provisions from home. Patronage has been dying an even more lingering 
death, for individuals even in the days of the constitutional regime still 
sought out influential persons to whom they offered their services in 
return for “protection.” 

Originally convict labor was drafted as the only means of getting cer- 
tain types of public works accomplished, but subsequently it came to be 
employed in crafts. In the country jails of Siam, hats, wicker furniture, 
basketry, and lacquer work of fine quality were made, largely with the 
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idea of developing industries at low cost and training craftsmen. Inevi- 
tably this has competed with local tradesmen; there was no standardiza- 
tion or large-scale production; and marketing methods were poor. A 
revival of the use of convict labor occurred in 1937 when the newborn 
municipalities found regular labor too expensive to hire, and the govern- 
ment loaned them the inmates of the local jails at the rate of 10 satangs 
a day. The policy of the Penitentiary Department, as stated in 1941, was 
to make convicts self-supporting to the point where the proceeds from 
their labor would supply the funds required for building modern prisons. 

Regional differences and natural propensities for certain forms of occu- 
pation led long ago to a slight division of labor. Moreover the revolution 
in Siam’s economy effected by the development of an export trade created 
new work in connection with the growth of building and transportation 
industries, in addition to more agricultural employment as the land 
under cultivation increased. Agricultural commercialization, in turn, 
brought in its wake a marked specialization in the crafts. In certain oc- 
cupations, however, the Siamese made no effort to compete with foreign- 
ers, particularly the Chinese, into whose hands came more and more of 
the expanding industries. By the turn of the century the Chinese were 
dominant among the port coolies, boat builders, carpenters, market gar- 
deners, tradesmen, and miners, constituting some 70 per cent of the non- 
agricultural laborers; the Malays worked their paddy fields, performed 
machine labor in a few mills, and shared with the Siamese in the fishing 
industry; the few Javanese were specializing in market gardening; the 
Burmese and Shans were withdrawing from the teak industry and begin- 
ning to traffic more in gems and general peddling; the Ceylonese were 
among Siam’s foremost jewelers and goldsmiths; the Bombay Indians 
went in for retail merchandising, the Bengalis for tailoring, and the 
ubiquitous Tamils were either cattlemen or shopkeepers.'* 

It was the Chinese employers who profited most from the steady stream 
of Chinese immigrants whose labor supplemented the reluctant native 
services. Chinese coolies would work an intensive 12-hour day at a cost of 
Tcs. 20 a year, in addition to board and lodging. In prosperous times 
the Menam Valley farmers used to get Lao labor from the northeast at 
an annual cost of Tcs. 120 per head, and they were far inferior to the 
Chinese in regard to both endurance and perseverence. The Chinese 
themselves preferred non-agricultural work because it was more remunera- 
tive, and no effort was made to encourage the emigration of Chinese farm- 
ers to Siam through proper recruiting agents in China. As a rule those 
Chinese who had saved enough money from coolie work entered trade 
and, after they had prospered, returned home, though they were thought 
to be less transient in the years prior to the present war. 


* Smyth, H. Warrington, Five Years in Siam (2 vols.). New York, 1898, Vol. I, p. 14. 
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The successive attempts made to restrict Chinese immigration over the 
1927-37 decade were aided by the depression which forced the return of 
many Chinese to their homeland. The combined effect was to leave cer- 
tain employers shorthanded while still not satisfying the Siamese nation- 
alists. On some of the smaller peninsular rubber estates tapping ceased 
entirely because of the labor shortage which was estimated in 1935 at 
between 30 and 40 per cent.® Yet the government, despite its dependence 
upon revenue from the tin and rubber industries, rejected a petition 
signed principally by Chinese mine-owners and endorsed by the Siamese 
High Commissioner asking permission to reimport, tax-exempt, the 5,000 
Chinese coolies who had left their employ and the country during the 
depression. The government claimed that the law discriminated against 
no single nationality and simply aimed to maintain high living standards 
for Siamese labor, which had been suffering from unemployment on a 
minor scale. The subsequent attempt to substitute imported Lao laborers 
on the southern rubber plantations was reported only partially successful. 

The synchronization of the labor shortage, restriction laws, rice mill 
strikes, and publicity regarding Chinese remittances precipitated a gen- 
eral discussion regarding the merits of Chinese labor. Restrictionists 
argued that the Chinese formed a state-within-a-state and were steadily 
undermining the posidon of the Siamese laboring and artisan class; that 
the current laws were not severe enough to cope with this menace; that 
the Chinese propensity to form secret societies, go on strike, and boycott 
other countries’ merchandise was a threat not only to Siam’s internal or- 
der but to her harmonious foreign relations; and that, if Siam had been 
prudent enough to ward off the danger of foreign investments in the 
country, she ought to be equally so in regard to alien labor. 

Advocates of Chinese immigration, few and dwindling in ofEcial influ- 
ence, replied that without adequate labor there was little prospect of 
attracting capital of any nationality, and that the restricdons on Chinese 
immigration were simply retarding development and pointlessly fore- 
going national wealth. They claimed that all of Siam’s unexploited land 
could not be properly farmed by family labor. The alternative to abun- 
dant immigrant labor was mechanization, and this would be complicated 
by Siam’s lack of fuel resources, her farmers’ impecuniousness, and the 
general difficulties of power-farming on ricelands. 

The first of these schools of thought rode to triumph on the rising tide 
of Siamese nationalism. Beginning in the middle 1930’s and reaching a 
crescendo in the spring of 1939, the government passed a series of laws 
which had the effect of eliminating overnight many of the traditional 
sources of livelihood of the Chinese with the expressed design of replac- 
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ing them by Siamese. When industries tried to fill the required quota 
of their labor forces with Siamese, they encountered difficulties. 

In Siam the labor situation was in some ways the reverse of that in the 
West, for it has been the Siamese bourgeois who traditionally worked 
whereas the peasant had many idle months which he spent in gaming, 
crafts, drinking, and occasional dacoity. The mild exhortations made to 
the middle classes to take up scientific farming— in which a royal prince 
gave a unique example — fell on the deaf ears of Siamese who continued 
to aspire after government jobs. No one denied that Siamese skilled 
labor was as good as foreign; the survival of a number of crafts revealed 
the indigenous artisan’s dexterity and artistry. And almost any Siamese 
could and did garden, cook, sew, and carry on carpentry work in his spare 
time. Nor was the long-standing inadequacy of technical training facili- 
ties held responsible, for they had trouble in attracting students and in 
some cases of placing them. Nearly all of the rural Siamese employed in 
skilled or semi-skilled occupations were paid on a share basis and classi- 
fied as artisans rather than laborers even in the rare cases where wages 
were paid. 

Nationalism, however, was not the only force working toward an occu- 
pational change in the habits of the Siamese. Rice farmers in the central 
zone were seriously affected by the drastic fall in world prices in the early 
1930’s, and white-collar jobs were becoming scarce even before the depres- 
sion created a modest unemployment problem, chiefly in Bangkok. The 
overstaffing of the civil service under Rama VI was followed by Prajadhi- 
pok’s purge, which made clear for the first time that the bourgeoisie could 
not expect, as in the past, that there would always be positions in the 
bureaucracy for those educationally qualified. They would have to an- 
ticipate either much lower salaries or prepare for technical employment. 

Attempts to relieve unemployment were begun by the absolute mon- 
archy and carried on by the constitutional regime in only slightly less 
spasmodic fashion. The new administration showed more initiative, but 
not commensurate results, in drafting a ten-year plan for land develop- 
ment, in initiating a labor and other economic surveys, and in generally 
underscoring the importance of technical instruction. But because the 
need for labor never became very acute in Siam and the government was 
faced with even more pressing problems, only half-measures were exe- 
cuted and no systematic plan was carried through to cope with such labor 
problems as existed. Such steps as were taken were largely negative— the 
curtailment of foreign labor, capital and advisers. The stage was legally 
cleared for a greater participation by Siamese in their country’s develop- 
ment; but the means to achieve it had not been worked out from either 
the psychological, the technical, or the economic angle before war broke 
out in the Pacific. 
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TYPES OF LABOR 


At the time the 1937-38 census was taken, occupations were divided 
into ten main groups as follows: 


TABLE XI: TYPES OF LABOR IN SIAM, 1937-38 


Occupations 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture and fishery 

3,018,892 

3,009,903 

6,028,795 

Forestry 

15,012 

5,395 

20,407 

Commerce 

221,461 

135,875 

357,336 

Industries, crafts, and engineering 

96,840 

33,114 

129,954 

Mining 


1564 

15,071 

Transport and communications 


2,289 

58,857 

Public services 

62,162 

716 

62,876 

Professions 

41,604 

8,143 

49,747 

Household and private affairs 

54,404 

28,186 

82,590 

Clerical 

17,499 

424 

17,923 

Total 

3,598549 

3525,309 

6,823,556 


Agricultural 

Siam was made up, roughly, of three regions of almost self-sufficing agri- 
culture and one commercialized agricultural district in the center. In the 
self-sufficing areas commercialized farming existed sporadically near the 
larger settlements. Throughout those regions the major problem for 
the farmers was the development of other sources of cash income. The 
chief need of the commercialized area, on the other hand, was to produce 
more diversified crops, with a greater emphasis on items required for 
home consumption. By raising more foodstuffs the farmers of central 
Siam could have lowered their living costs and increased their cash in- 
comes without necessarily diminishing their rice output for export. 

Since the late nineteenth century the tomers of the central valley have 
been concentrating on growing rice for export. Hired labor became in- 
dispensable, and land values high. Where crops were raised for sale and 
all surplus became profit, there was no limit to the amount of land a 
householder wanted to possess.^ Gradually with the increase of irrigation 
projects large tracts of land came into the hands of private interests and 
many former peasant proprietors became tenant farmers or agricultural 


• Andrews, James M., Siam: Second Rural Economic Survey, 1934-35, Bangkok, 1935, 
p. 155 et seq. 
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laborers. The poor farmer, if he were not dispossessed for debts, found it 
increasingly hard to acquire additional property of his own. Indebted- 
ness thrived on traditional Siamese improvidence, and increased with the 
habit rapidly acquired by the central farmers of buying luxuries as well 
as necessities from their cash incomes. The large landed proprietor had 
to hire labor, originally from among the Lao migrants and later from 
among the growing group of local, landless proletariat. The constitu- 
tional government, which came into being during the depression, recog- 
nized the seriousness of the land-tenure situation in central Siam, but 
never got very far with its projects for a large-scale redistribution of land. 

The economy of the northern regions has remained almost wholly self- 
sufi&cient, and individual holdings have been subdivided to the point of 
being uneconomic. The nearby jungle furnished enough bamboo to 
build a house and a fence. Paddy seed was available at all times and for 
nothing, and a man could easily grow enough rice for his own family’s 
needs. Neighbors generally helped each other during the harvest. In the 
rare instances where a metayage system prevailed, the owner provided the 
land and sometimes the draft animals, in return for whith he retained a 
part of the crop. Hired labor usually was paid in rice rather than in 
money, little of which was in circulation. Cash wages, when paid, were 
lower than in the south. 

Farming costs, although hard to estimate accurately, were believed to 
be about double those in the south because of the greater amount of 
human labor employed. The home-made implements generally used 
were inefficient, and the threshing was done by hand. Fish abounded in 
handy streams. Livestock was kept around the house. Tobacco grew 
almost wild, and the women of the household spun and wove the family’s 
clothes. If the farmer wanted additional commodities he simply bartered 
his surplus products. Whatever time was left over after the farming 
families were fed, housed, and clothed, was spent in handicraft activities, 
in recreation, and in warding off evil spirits. For many years money 
seemed superfluous in this economy. Not very long ago some Lao vil- 
lagers in astonishment inquired of a traveling official how he could pos- 
sibly spend all his salary.'^ However, the rapid growth in the means of 
communication during the interwar period was changing this picture. 

Among the Malay communities of the south family labor sufficed, for 
the Malays produced just enough for their own subsistence and generally 
resisted the introduction of supplementary, commercialized crops. Out- 
side the Malay communities, hired labor was almost wholly Chinese. 
The Thais, like the Malays, enjoyed an easy farming existence. When 
they wanted additional income they tapped rubber trees or fished to sell 


' Le May, R., Siamese Tales Old and New, London, 1930, p. 187. 
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part of the catch. Their farming activities consisted of turning loose a 
herd of water buffaloes to trample on a small piece of ground which 
thereafter was subjected to only a little additional harrowing and plow- 
ing. Both men and women performed die tasks— the men doing only the 
plowing and threshing, however. Almost all the local farmers used their 
immediate family’s labor, worked as little as possible, and survived pleas- 
antly and effortlessly on a diet of rice, fish, and fruit. 

Industrial 

Most of Siam's industrial development has taken place in Bangkok, ex- 
cept for the tin and rubber industries located in the peninsula and for- 
estry in the north. Until recent years the capital, labor, and management 
of such industries have been almost wholly foreign. The advent of the 
nationalistic constitutional regime, along with the world depression, 
made the project of industrializing Siam to the point of local self- 
sufficiency rapidly popular. The lack of Siamese capital, skilled labor, 
technicians, fuel, and transportation facilities was not regarded as a suffi- 
cient deterrent by nationalists. In the late 1930’s a considerable number 
of industrial ventures were sponsored by the government, which thereto- 
fore had given direct employment almost exclusively to functionaries and 
laborers for the Public Works Department. A certain amount of circum- 
spection was observed in the displacement of Western firms, but virtually 
none in regard to the Chinese, who had been even longer entrenched in 
Siam as laborers, capitalists, and middlemen but who lacked the support 
of diplomatic representation. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Pacific War most of the constructive work 
in the direction of industrialization had been preparatory. To overcome 
the Thais’ traditional disinclination toward technical and commercial 
undertakings the government offered more facilities for vocational train- 
ing. Its earlier efforts to induce Siamese to accept training by the Survey 
and Forestry Departments had met with discouraging results; even the 
more popular Arts and Crafts School had difficulty in finding a market 
for its graduates. In the mid-1930's a greater effort was made to develop 
a large group of technicians. Courses in science and engineering were 
added to the curriculum of Chulalongkorn University; the government 
announced its intention of opening a technical institute and agricultural, 
mining, forestry, and rubber schools, and more students were sent abroad 
for advanced study. A feeler was put out to the foreign firms in Bang- 
kok to foster an apprenticeship system, but otherwise little effort was 
made to coordinate the larger anticipated supply with the industrial 
demand. 

Legislation was the instrument used not only to clear but to force the 
way for the greater employment of Siamese. The augmented immigra- 
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tion fee and literacy tests were instituted to cut down the influx of Chi- 
nese laborers. As this did not prove effectual for long a series of laws 
was passed, mostly in 1939, which eliminated the Chinese from many of 
their traditional means of livelihood and which required the employ- 
ment of a certain proportion of Siamese in a number of industries. The 
Birds’ Nest Concession, Food Vending, Salt, and Tobacco Acts cut deeply 
at established Chinese monopolies. The Vehicles Act aimed to displace 
Chinese by Siamese taxi-drivers, and the substitution of Siamese butchers 
coincided with the government’s assumption of control over all animals 
to be slaughtered. Although the curtailment of teak concessions effected 
when forest leases were renewed in November 1939 principally concerned 
European companies, the government’s acquisition of a number of saw- 
mills foreshadowed its control over an industry that had been Chinese- 
dominated, particularly in regard to the labor employed. Even more 
drastically anti-Chinese in its implications was the creation of the official 
Thai Rice Company which almost immediately took over 1 1 mills from 
their Chinese owners and cast its shadow over the 600 or more rice mills 
located in the provinces. At about the same time the government an- 
nounced its intention of opening a rubber factory and centers for train- 
ing Siamese for this industry. Only tin mining, where foreign capital 
was deeply entrenched and the only skilled laborers available were Chi- 
nese, seemed left off the official agenda. But even there the government 
invited tenders for the construction of a local smelter. The Siamese 
Vessels Act, also of 1939, took the more positive step of requiring that 
shipping crews must be 75 per cent Siamese. 

In a third way the government sought to provide for a greater partici- 
pation by Siamese in their country’s development. Various industries 
were launched by tlie state, of which perhaps the most successful was the 
Bawn Rood Brewery. Tariff rates were successively raised to protect the 
new local industries— though some, like the manufacture of matches and 
cigarettes, were set up by European companies. The other official ven- 
tures, such as factories for the manufacture of paper, sugar, textiles, etc., 
were of too recent vintage to have appreciably affected the labor market. 
The total of 129,954 persons reported as engaged in industry and engi- 
neering in 1938 indicates the slight importance such labor forces contin- 
ued to have in Siam, despite all the government’s programs and leg- 
islation. 

Mining. Just prior to the depression all but 5 per cent of southern 
Siam’s 729,000 miners were Chinese. To obviate the wholesale desertions 
characteristic of the first years of commercialized mining in Siam, chiefly 
because of the bad health conditions prevalent, the Chinese mine owners 
gave their laborers a stake in the outcome by paying them on the basis 
of the ore produced. They preferred hiring cheap labor to buying costly 
machinery, whereas the Europeans who subsequently competed with them 
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preferred and were financially able to install machinery and cut down 
their labor requirements. But the Chinese owners made profits through 
the stores which they set up at the mines for the laborers, usually on 
elastic and elusive credit terms. A League of Nations survey, made on 
the eve of the world slump, estimated that the average Chinese mining 
coolie spent half of his earnings on opium and remained, as a rule, in- 
definitely at the mine and in his employer’s debt. 

Forestry. In the northern teak forests of Siam labor in the 1930’s was 
still by preference Khamu, though the supply was getting shorter every 
year and their place was being increasingly taken by Laos and various 
nearby tribes. Although there was a Khamu village near Ubol, the ma- 
jority of the Khamu forest laborers came over every year from Indochina. 
Each group was organized under a headman who arranged his workers’ 
contracts, was responsible for their remaining at the camp, and collected 
for this service an enormous commission taken from their minuscule 
wages. The Khamus accepted this exploitation without a murmur. The 
two ticals which the headman advanced for the passport fee and his han- 
dling of their provisions netted him additional profits and placed the 
laborers further in his power. 

These Khamu foresters earned as little as 100 rupees a year, but this 
was a fortune to them in Indochina, where the cost of living was lower 
than in Siam. When they returned home, they could buy a piece of land 
and marry. A humble, easily dominated, and illiterate group, the 
Khamus were ideal laborers from the employer’s viewpoint. Their great- 
est drawback was a tendency to run away if they felt unhappy, and this 
could be caused by a mere threatening glance of the headman’s eye. 
Only on the rare occasions when they married Lao women and adopted 
the Siamese dress did they lose their inferiority complex. 

Labor for felling, logging and dragging timber was organized and 
housed in regular camps, each under the control of a headman and his 
assistant.® The work was done in gangs in which the axe-men worked in 
pairs, each pair felling from three to five trees a day. The carting was 
chiefly in Lao hands, as was that of elephant driving and rafting, though 
the latter was confined to families who lived along the river banks in the 
various localities where the rafts were made up. Engaged in this business 
from father to son, these river Laos acquired a unique knowledge of 
lumber operations and of their river’s eccentric behavior. 

Handicrafts 

Since the vast majority of Siamese were engaged in farming and fishing, 
leaving them with periodic leisure, they could devote part of their time 

» Boutke-Boiiowes, D., The Teak Industry of Siam, Bangkok, 1927, p. 31. 
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to such crafts as weaving, boat building, jewelry manufacture, and brick 
making. Very few of these occupations were performed as full-time ac- 
tivities. In his economic survey, made in 1934, J. Andrews came to the 
conclusion that virtually no Siamese family derived its main income from 
handicrafts. In the three self-sufficing areas crafts accounted for more 
income than did agriculture because there a less regular market existed 
for agricultural produce than for manufactured articles, and more fami- 
lies were self-sufficient in foodstuffs than in utensils. Few artisans earned 
a living in the commercialized central region, where the residents bought 
manufactures imported from other areas. 

The class of craftsmen who had formerly worked for their patrons and 
taught their sons to follow in their professional footsteps did not long 
survive the break-up of the feudal system, and in any case their output 
had largely lacked spontaneity and imagination. The gradual replace- 
ment of the aristocrat-patron by the commercialized farmer as the buyer 
of handicraft produce inevitably affected the craft output. Farmers’ sur- 
pluses, even in the commercialized center of Siam, have been neither 
regular nor large enough to guarantee a steady market, nor has their 
artistic taste been impeccable. From both the quantitative and aesthetic 
angles crafts declined and artisans could not ply their skills as a full-time 
occupation. 

Most rural Siamese families still make most of the articles in daily use. 
Generally, the women of the family do the weaving and pottery-making. 
Weaving remains probably the principal domestic industry, but it has 
almost disappeared from tlie center and south of Siam, where homemade 
textiles have been largely displaced by gayer, cheap foreign imports, 
mostly of Japanese origin. A revival of weaving occurred in tlte north- 
east where some enterprising Chinese effected a great improvement in 
the industry by introducing the percussion shuttle and it was the Chinese 
themselves who succeeded in spreading their dominion westward. Up to 
the war’s outbreak, however, they had not succeeded in displacing the 
fine Siamese textiles woven at Lampun. 

Many years ago Siamese pottery declined from a fine art to the making 
of crude earthenware utensils for domestic use. Only in some of the Mon 
villages is a superior pottery produced and in some instances where com- 
mercialization has developed hired labor is used. Lacquer making is 
concentrated in the region around Chiengmai, where it is done to some 
extent in factories, albeit on a modest scale. Probably the total employed 
by this industry does not exceed 600, and the number varies from day to 
day. Many of the preliminary tasks are performed by women in their 
homes. Basketry and carpentry are done almost universally throughout 
Siam but not on a commercial basis. Metal work has been one of the 
few truly specialized crafts, both for personal and temple ornamentation 
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and for household articles. Niello work is outstanding for its fineness, 
and is one of the few authentically indigenous Siamese arts. 

The constitutional government, as in Burma, has officially adopted a 
policy of encouraging cottage industries but without achieving notable 
results. Both governments have been animated principally by national- 
istic feeling but they have also recognized the relationship between rice- 
farming leisure and the rural crime rate. The Ministry of Defense in 
1936 announced its intention of improving the weaving industry by 
building a series of textile factories, and also of encouraging fine silver 
work. In more recent years the government has increased facilities for 
training in the arts and crafts, and in certain areas weaving has been 
added to the regular school curriculum. At the top of the system is an 
Arts and Crafts School, with certain formal-education prerequisites, which 
offers a five-year course in carpentry, basketry, painting, sculpture, etc. In 
some of Siam’s jails such crafts as carpentry and furniture-making were 
taught, partly with the idea of eventually disseminating such skills among 
the rural populace by chastened ex-convicts. Undoubtedly the war, by 
cutting off imports, has given a far greater stimulus to indigenous handi- 
craft industries in Siam than any amount of government exhortation or 
patronise, as it has done elsewhere throughout Southeast Asia. 


3 

IMMIGRANT LABOR 


The Chinese formed the only important group of immigrant laborers 
in Siam. In 1938 the Japanese residents numbered only 514 and the far 
more numerous Indian community (about 100,000) was mainly merchants 
and included very few laborers. 

Although Sino-Thai relations antedated by many centuries the advent 
of Europeans in Siam, the "Chinese problem" did not come into existence 
until just before the First World War. The fertility of underpopulated 
Siam was irresistibly attractive to its industrious, numerous, and underfed 
neighbors to the north. In the old days the Thai aristocrats, born to 
landed wealth and power, were glad to leave degrading tasks, including 
money-making, to the Chinese, and the latter proved themselves so useful 
as to win for themselves a privileged position in Siam. The Thai peas- 
ant, too, contentedly raised his rice crop and turned it over to the Chinese 
to transport, mill, and export. 

Most of the early immigrants arrived from southern China indebted for 
their passage and had to work off their obligation by doing the hardest 
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kind of labor in the ports, in rail and road building, in mining, and the 
like. Those impecunious coolies, who succeeded in finding jobs and lodg- 
ing in Bangkok, were increasingly crowded with new waves of immi- 
grants. But they saved a little capital through their amazing energy, 
tight social organization, and frugality. They soon rose to join the shop- 
owning class, of which the Sampeng district became the center. The 
Chinese have had no clear-cut geographical location in Siam and though 
primarily urban they have indulged in minor agricultural activities (mar- 
ket gardening, and some sugar, pepper, and tapioca plantations). They 
were to be found in almost every part of the country. They pushed into 
the interior, at first along the rivers and canals where they often estab- 
lished floating markets, and later they followed or even anticipated rail 
and road construction. In the country markets the Chinese began buying 
up agricultural produce, chiefly rice, and were soon able to monopolize 
the position of middleman. In this w'ay the country’s most important 
commodity, rice, was controlled by tlie Chinese in all phases but that of 
its production. In the peninsula the Chinese came to constitute the bulk 
of laborers in the mining industries and a majority of the rubber planters 
(though not the tappers) and in the north formed part of the foresters in 
the teak industry. In brief, they entered into and tended to control 
almost every category of labor and all such enterprises as were not pre- 
empted by Europeans with their superior financial resources and tech- 
niques. 

If the Chinese had remained willing to identify themselves with the 
land of their adoption and profits, no problem would have arisen, for 
the Siamese and Chinese have gotten along w^ell together and intermar- 
riage was common. The children from such unions were absorbed into 
the Siamese milieu. But the birth of Chinese nationalism and the emi- 
gration of Chinese women, beginning about 1912, altered the picture and 
the Chinese began to appear to Siamese eyes not only as transient profit- 
eers but as an increasingly unassimilable bloc in the country. The 
Chinese secret societies, which they had brought with them, led to peren- 
nial violence and were too elusive for the Siamese to obliterate or control. 
During the interwar period they were used to enforce anti-Japanese boy- 
cotts and to further Kuomintang activities. The steadily strengthening 
ties between the overseas Chinese and tlie homeland were regarded with 
growing suspicion by the Siamese, whose nationalism, if tardier, had 
rapidly gathered analogous momentum. The Chinese had long been 
denied diplomatic or consular representation, chiefly because of the con- 
tradictory claims by Chinese and by Siamese law in regard to the nation- 
ality of the Chinese bom in Siam. 

The first law to control Chinese immigration, which antedated the 
constitutional regime by five years, was a mild measure barring any 
entrants suffering from trachoma and unable to pay fees amounting to 
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the modest sum of Tcs. 1 1.50. The depression not only caused the repatri- 
ation of many Chinese but in 1931 provoked a tightening up of the im- 
migration regulations against those designated as Communists, diseased, 
indigent, and undesirable aliens. The landing tax was raised and an- 
other much larger sum required for the right of domicile. An elastic 
literacy clause was added to bar Chinese transients and women. A return 
passport, valid for two years, was also made obligatory and cost an addi- 
tional ten ticals. After a temporary setback, caused probably as much by 
depression conditions as by the new laws, the stream of immigration 
picked up again. Inaccurate and incomplete statistics made it difficult to 
appraise the transiency of these entrants. It was believed that five Chi- 
nese entered tlie country for every four who left it but no one knew what 
proportion of these emigrants were commuters. The incandescent na- 
tionalism aggressively displayed by the new rulers of Siam was fed by a 
growing resentment against the position the Chinese had achieved in 
their country. In 1937 the immigration fee was again raised, this time to 
the very high figure of Tcs. 200, and, though not immediately applied, it 
stimulated a great increase in the number of Chinese smuggled into 
Siam. 

This curtailment of immigration was accompanied by new labor legis- 
lation which, like so many other measures, discriminated against the 
Chinese in practice without doing so verbally. In 1935-36 laws were 
passed requiring rice mills to employ a minimum of 50 per cent of Sia- 
mese workers and in 1938 another bill reserving additional types of work 
for Siamese labor proved equally impracticable to enforce because of the 
lack of available indigenous labor forces. 

The last years before the outbreak of the Second World War were 
marked by an outbreak of anti-foreign legislation, most of which hit the 
Chinese specifically, as was the intention. Various measures were passed, 
many in secret session and reportedly by a large majority of the legisla- 
tors, aimed at facilitating the taxation of Chinese incomes, the control of 
their remittances to China, and the type of education in Chinese schools. 
More stringent steps were taken when many Chinese opium addicts and 
"agitators” were deported, Chinese newspapers suppressed, Chinese 
schools closed down, and— most important from the economic angle- 
more occupations were reserved to Siamese nationals. The Chinese pro- 
test was long and vociferous, but the vast majority preferred to remain in 
Siam. They had come to make money and they continued to do so 
though with more difficulty and smaller profits than theretofore. In 1941 
the Bangkok Times estimated that the Chinese made up about 60 per 
cent of the non-agricultural laboring population, if those employed by 
the timber industries were excluded. 
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Aside from the regulation of the traditional forms of compulsory 
labor, one of the first official steps taken to control workers— resembling 
similar measures in neighboring countries possessing sizable European 
populations— was regulation of the servant problem. Foreigners had 
become so vocal in denouncing the thievery of their servants and the lack 
of adequate means to bring these delinquents to justice that the Police 
Department in May 1901 circularized Bangkok’s foreign residents in re- 
gard to a servants registration bureau. Initiative was thereby forced 
upon the employer group, who v^ere required to bring their servants to 
the bureau for fingerprinting and later to supply information as to the 
time and cause of their dismissal. This proved to be too great a burden. 
Two months after the bureau was opened only 67 out of the 209 employ- 
ers who had promised to support the system had even partially complied 
with the rules. The Hylam Chinese, who formed the vast bulk of the 
servant element, objected effectively, and nobody cared to trouble to 
register the occasional Malay, Thai, or Indian servants who had shown 
themselves recalcitrant to the idea. Employers suddenly felt themselves 
capable of managing their own domestic affairs, and the servant problem 
remained without official regulation. 

The second step taken in government labor control was an attempt to 
regulate the ricksha traffic. The frequent accidents resulting from the 
ricksha coolies' assertion of the principle of free will could not be obvi- 
ated since there were no traffic rules to be broken, and even if the coolie 
had been brought to court he would have had nothing to lose but a day’s 
wages. Not until 1913 were measures enacted by which ricksha pullers 
were obliged to register, to pay a fee of three santangs for a license, which 
was issued only if the coolie were pronounced to be physically fit, between 
the ages of eighteen and forty, and conversant enough with Siamese to 
follow directions. 

The only other attempt made by the absolute monarchy to deal legis- 
latively with labor problems was to curb the activities of the Chinese 
secret societies which were held responsible for the few strikes that oc- 
curred around the turn of the century. A law of 1897 required all 
societies to register, but four years later only two had complied with the 
ruling and there was little inclination to take the stern measures required 
to enforce its observance. Strikes and famines were rare, and the govern- 
ment simply dealt with them as they occurred. 
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Inasmuch as unemployment had been a major factor in bringing the 
constitutional regime into being, the men who engineered die coup d’etat 
of June 1932 promised to cope with it. However, this was done belatedly 
and incompletely by furnishing some relief to unemployed laborers, by 
sponsoring two economic surveys of the country, by placing more empha- 
sis on technical education, and by opening a few labor bureaus. To meet 
the general unrest, the new administration forbade the formation of 
political parties and the continuation of secret societies. The supervision 
of all associations and clubs became so strict that it was virtually impos- 
sible to hold meetings except for religious purposes or sports activities. 

At the request of the laborers themselves the government sponsored the 
formation of the first trade union and subsequently intervened in several 
of Bangkok’s more serious strikes. Early in the regime wages were fixed 
for certain types of government employees, and functionaries were pro- 
tected by a social insurance system. But no minimum wages or hours 
were ever fixed for employees in private industry and the labor of women 
and children was never officially regulated. Finally, in 1937, the govern- 
ment announced that it would make a labor survey, but no report of it 
was published before war broke out in the Far East. In January 1938 
the National Assembly turned down a comprehensive labor law, designed 
to cover the whole field of wages, hours, woman and child labor, old age 
pensions, and workmen’s insurance, by the overwhelming majority of 62 
to 28 votes. 

The crux of the Thai attitude lay in the fact that a large proportion of 
the country’s laboring force was Chinese, and the nationalistic govern- 
ment had no intention of spending large sums for the improvement of 
their conditions of living and work. Thai legislators favored any enter- 
prise, alien or indigenous, that would employ a certain proportion of 
Thai workers, and only the recognized unavailability of such labor pre- 
vented the Assembly from making it compulsory in all industrial under- 
takings. Attempts were made to oust the Chinese middleman so that the 
Thai farmer would receive more profit from his toil, but the serious 
problems of agricultural tenancy in the Menam valley and the general 
status of the rural Thai laborers were not directly tackled save for paper 
plans and the backing of a small-scale, albeit sound, cooperative move- 
ment. Such labor bills as were introduced into the Assembly were either 
disapproved or were shelved on the ground that they were too rigid to 
meet Siam’s varying labor conditions. In any case, it was claimed, addi- 
tional legislation should await the outcome of the labor survey under 
investigation. Whenever the ILO submitted conventions to the Siamese 
government for approval, the invariable response made was that under 
existing labor conditions such agreements were as yet unnecessary and in 
no case was a convention ever ratified. 

Because the labor laws were so few, the lack of a single enforcing 
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agency was relatively unimportant. The Ministers of the Interior, Agri- 
culture, Industry, Economic Affairs, and Mining handled any labor law 
enforcement which arose in connection with their areas of competence. 

Working Conditions 

Wages. Early in its regime the National Assembly set Tcs. 30 as the 
minimum rate of pay for those in government service, but it refused to do 
likewise for other types of labor including the workmen hired by some of 
its departments. When the permanent laborers of the state railways 
petitioned that their daily pay of 50 satangs (foremen received an addi- 
tional 30 satangs) be doubled, the government replied that if the increase 
were granted the laborers would simply spend it on gaming and opium. 
Despite the paternalistic administration’s efforts to teach them thrift, the 
workers— if they were Thais— were simply incurring more debts, and— if 
they were Chinese— were sending money out of the country. They were 
reminded that the supply of unskilled labor was unlimited as compared 
with the number of trained workers, and that should they become too 
demanding they could easily be replaced by machines. 

Although the functionaries were comparatively well remunerated and 
enjoyed the only real legal protection vouchsafed to workers, their status 
could hardly have been described as satisfactory. In 1938-39 almost 90 
per cent of the civil servants were receiving salaries of less than Tcs. 980, 
and even this modest sum represented an improvement over the depres- 
sion years. The number of functionaries had dropped from 78,343 in 
1928-29 to 71,209 in 1933-34, rising only gradually to total a little over 
100,000 individuals in the last year before the Second World War. The 
average annual salaries had declined commensurately from Tcs. 471.25 in 
1929 to Tcs. 435.16, increasing somewhat in the years following the 
world slump to average Tcs. 469.61 in 1938-39. 

The remuneration for rural labor varied from region to region and 
could not always be represented in terms of money. Most Thai farmers 
were peasant proprietors, who were part-time craftsmen and who usually 
worked for pay only temporarily and for some particular objective. In 
1933-34 crops and handicrafts formed tlie chief source of farmers’ incomes 
throughout Siam. In the south, crops and handicrafts were almost equal 
in importance, with work on the railroads and roads accounting for about 
half of an average of almost Tcs, 6 annually earned by those gainfully 
employed. In the north and center, labor’s largest source of income was 
derived from agricultural work. In general, Thai farmers did odd jobs 
when they needed cash, the excess of earnings over expenditures differ- 
ing according to the geographical region. In the northeast, annual profits 
in terms of ticals came to 0.58; in the south, 15.30; in the north, 13.27, 
and in the center and southeast, 7.10. 
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In former times when the Laos migrated to the central plains for the 
six months’ paddy season, they were lodged and fed at their employers’ 
expense and returned home with a sum equivalent to $35 or $40— sufiS- 
cient to last a man and his family for about three years. But these gulli- 
ble Lao migrants were often the victims of professional sharks who so 
successfully fleeced them that they arrived home satang-less and were 
much less likely to migrate the following year. Consequently they were 
being more and more replaced by the local agricultural proletariat of the 
central valley which was rapidly growing because of the serious tenancy 
situation there. In good years a farm worker in central Siam might 
get from Tcs. 80 to 120 for the six months’ agricultural season, in addi- 
tion to free board and lodging. 

In farming villages of the south where Malays predominated, less labor 
was hired than in the Thai regions, for the Malay social organization 
made it possible for a householder to get his dependents to work for him 
gratuitously. When fishing was done by groups exceeding the family 
unit, labor was hired but the pay consisted simply in a proportion of the 
catch.® Outside the Malay communities, hired labor was almost exclu- 
sively Chinese, but largely confined to the mines. The Thais, who no- 
where cared to work for others, in the peninsula experienced even less 
compulsion to do so because of the cooperative abundance of nature. 
Peninsular employers found it almost impossible to get laborers for agri- 
cultural tasks because mining and rubber tapping were so much more 
remunerative: where it was available wages amounting to Tc. 1 a day 
were paid. 

Apart from civil servants and occasional agricultural laborers, the only 
genuine wage-earners in Siam were employed in Bangkok, in the mines 
and plantations of the south, and in the teak forests of the north. The 
labor employed by the government was engaged almost wholly in the 
construction and maintenance of communications. 

Wages paid by firms in the capital remained fairly stable during the 
period from 1933 to 1939, the daily pay of coolies averaging about 75-80 
satangs for men and 60 satangs for women for a day’s work of eight to 
nine hours. In 1938-39 the highest paid class of workers, such as fitters 
(Tcs. 2.11), turners (Tcs. 2.34), and blacksmiths (Tcs. 2.47), received ap- 
proximately the same wages as during the period immediately following 
the depression. The pay of other workers remunerated on a monthly 
basis, such tis watchmen (Tcs. 25.46) and head coolies (Tcs. 71), repre- 
sented a slight increase over the years 1933 to 1934. In the interior dis- 
tricts the average pay for unskilled labor was about 65 satangs for men 
and 50 for women. European firms were reputed to pay the highest 
wages. 


s Andrews, op. cit., p. 63. 
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In the mines where Chinese labor was almost exclusively employed no 
data are available as to rates of pay or the amounts earned, but it was 
believed that both Chinese employers and coolies generally preferred the 
tribute system. And the Chinese usually preferred piecework to daily 
hire. Thais, on the other hand, resisted all efforts to place their labor 
on the piecework basis, despite the higher incomes it would have brought 
to the laborer. In 1933 it was claimed that an energetic coolie, on a 
piecework basis, could earn as much as Tcs. 167 a month simply for 
dumping paddy into baskets, whereas a day laborer would receive only 
Tcs. 22-46 for the same time-span. Such workers were lodged but not fed, 
and fluctuations in tlie weather and in the market made almost all of 
this type of employment irregular. During the depression, when the 
price of paddy slumped badly, the Thai farmers succeeded in reducing 
the cost of their labor from 60 to 70 per cent, and at the processing end 
of the industry the laborers also suffered since the bonuses paid by Chi- 
nese millers to loading coolies were likewise reduced, the employer 
pocketing the difference.^® No official efforts were made to compute liv- 
ing costs, which admittedly varied regionally and according to nationality. 
In larger up-country towns in 1941 the average cost of living for a “decent 
married couple” with one child would be upwards from Tcs. 400 a 
month, and for a bachelor, from Tcs. 300. The same couple living in 
Bangkok would require Tcs. 500-600, and a bachelor, Tcs. 400.^^ 

Hours. The authors of the two economic surveys of Siam found it im- 
possible to ascertain the number of hours regularly spent on the fields by 
the agricultural population— that is, the very great majority of the people 
living in Siam. By its nature rice-farming is obviously seasonal, with 
periods of idleness alternating with others of arduous labor. 

In Bangkok industrial laborers averaged a 50-hour week during the 
years from 1936 to 1938, but in the latter year and in 1939 the working 
week was increased to 54 hours, except in the case of a few categories of 
skilled laborers. Office clerks worked a 44i/^-hour week. All workers 
seem to have enjoyed a weekly holiday and, in addition, 17 other days 
were observed as national holidays as well as 15 commercial holidays. No 
information is available as to whether paid vacations were widely preva- 
lent. Presumably they depended upon the generosity of the individual 
employer. As has been previously noted, the hours of work and of leisure 
were customary and not generally based upon legal provisions. A law 
introduced into the Assembly in 1938 to reduce universally the working 
day to 8 hours was turned down. In July 1940 a member of the Assembly 
introduced a labor bill to make uniform and regulate hours of work, to 
require a written contract between employers and employees that would 


10 Bangkok Times, November 25, 1933. 
uibid.. March 28, 1941. 
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specify the type of work to be done and the hours and wages therefor, 
and would provide for termination of the contract upon a month’s notice 
being given by either party. The bill’s sponsor also intimated that he 
would like to insert clauses providing for a fortnight’s paid vacation 
annually, and for overtime and sick leave with compensation. The gov- 
ernment asked that the bill be withdrawn; just when the country was 
being industrialized was no time to introduce such legislation. The 
majority of laborers, it asserted, were treated as members of the employ- 
er’s family; the majority of employers — and this included the adminis- 
tration-treated their laborers fairly and justly. The bill was duly 
withdrawn. 

The labor of women and children. The extent to which women and 
children were employed as laborers in Siam is not known, for labor sur- 
veys, reports and statistics are lacking. Women and children certainly 
performed a considerable amount of agricultural labor in the rural areas, 
and Thai women were active as small-scale vendors in the local markets. 
In Bangkok it was brought to the Assembly’s attention that the match 
factories employed boys five or six years of age, who should have been in 
school had the law for universal primary education been strictly en- 
forced. Either the problem of woman and child labor was not sufficiently 
acute, or in its extreme forms involved only aliens, or Thai legislators 
were too apathetic in their attitude— whatever may have been the chief 
causes, the Assembly turned down a bill introduced by the government in 
January 1938 to set 15 years as the minimum age of employment. In 
1941, when the government was making a serious attempt to solve the 
unemployment problem, it was stated that men would be preferred to 
women applicants for positions in the bureaucracy unless the latter 
offered special qualifications. 

Housing. No material seems to be available regarding the housing 
specifically supplied to laborers. The Bangkok Times, in March 1941, 
said with its usual conservatism, “free housing is not always provided 
laborers.” Presumably it was no problem in most rural areas except in 
the isolated peninsular mines and in the northern lumber camps. Tene- 
ments (hong tao) were a familiar eyesore and menace to public health 
in most Thai towns. (One of the chief attractions furnished by opium 
dens has been the free lodging supplied to addicts.) The government not 
only did virtually nothing to improve the housing situation but in the 
capital the Privy Purse became one of the biggest owners of that unfortu- 
nate type of real estate. Bangkok’s regular and devastating fires did 
much to clear out some of its rookeries but what was hastily built to re- 
place them marked little improvement either from the aesthetic or the 
hygienic viewpoint. In the years just prior to the war the municipalities 
had taken over and were showing more interest in town p lannin g, but 
little more than paper projects had resulted. Rents in Bangkok have 
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regularly been higher than elsewhere in Siam, and in 1941 it was claimed 
that there were very few houses there available at a rent lower than Tcs. 
85 to 100 a month. 

Government and Labor 

Under the absolute monarchy the government felt that it had little 
cause to intervene in the employment situation. The type of agricultural 
employment widely prevalent in Siam generally confined such labor prob- 
lems as existed to the capital. Economic conditions were not consistently 
bad in any part of the country, so that only an occasional and localized 
rice famine moved tlie government to action. In 1917, when the seasonal 
Lao laborers could find no work in the central provinces, the government 
took the novel step of providing some relief. The Irrigation Department 
agreed to offer work at regular wages together with food and lodging to 
■all laborers who offered their services. The provincial authorities were 
asked to publicize the offer in the distressed areas and to provide trans- 
port for those wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity. The num- 
ber of applicants reached 2,500 at the Nong Quai project, and the 
authorities declared themselves satisfied with the results. 

Until tlie end of the 1920’s the government confined its intervention to 
specific emergencies, although tlie closing of gaming houses in 1917 and 
the growth of crime in the provinces induced some slight consciousness 
of their general relationship to the economic and social status of rural 
labor. There was little appreciation of the danger of forming too large 
a white-collar class; no serious or consistent attempt was made to train 
Thais in technical fields nor to overcome the bourgeoisie’s long-standing 
reluctance to seek other than civil service employment. It was not until 
King Prajadhipok pruned the bureaucracy, which his predecessor had 
permitted to expand, that it became apparent that every year an increas- 
ing number of Thai youths were being educated for a civil service that 
was contracting rather than expanding. A proposal made in 1929 to 
create a Labor Bureau proved abortive. In the final year of the absolute 
monarchy the Minister of the Interior made a limited survey of coolie 
unemployment, which revealed that there were, at a conservative esti- 
mate, 4,267 unskilled workers without jobs in Bangkok alone. 

Although the revolutionaries of 1932 in their first manifesto accused 
the absolute monarchy of having neglected the unemployment problem 
and promised to solve it, nothing was immediately done and what was 
later accomplished applied chiefly to unskilled laborers. A month after 
its assumption of power the new government enacted regulations for the 
creation of labor bureaus under the Minister of the Interior, but the first 
step toward their establishment was not taken until the end of 1932 and 
then only because uncontrolled agencies were believed to be unscrupu- 
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lously exploiting the jobless. For the next three years little was publicly 
made known of these bureaus’ accomplishments. When the Minister of 
Economic Affairs was under fire in the Assembly in October 1935, he 
claimed that they had helped over 3,000 laborers find employment in the 
departments of public works, railroads, and on the rubber estates, and 
that only 200 still remained on the unemployed registers. When the 
question was brought up again in January 1938, the government evaded 
the issue. 

In reply to its critics the government could justly assert that Siam had 
not felt the economic slump until late, that many unemployed aliens had 
been repatriated, that much of the country’s agriculture was still self- 
sufficing and therefore unaffected by world prices, and that the monas- 
teries regularly absorbed a certain proportion of the unemployed. In the 
spring of 1933 the government initiated a relief measure by providing 
work for 1,200 laborers in constructing a road from Paknam to Bangsue. 
However, not only did this fail to absorb a good proportion of the un- 
employed but the government had tactlessly placed in the road gangs 
minor criminals and tax defaulters. The government persisted in 
sending out a second batch, despite open criticism and the escape of some 
300 from the original group of laborers. The criticism offered in this 
instance did not concern the government’s motives but was leveled against 
the average wage rate (given above) paid to these workers, the poor living 
and working conditions prevailing, and the inclusion of numerous Chi- 
nese. By the following August the government decided that the limit of 
this type of relief employment had been reached and circularized the 
Ministries to discover how to meet the continuing unemployment prob- 
lem in other directions. 

Although nothing visible materialized as a result of this questionnaire, 
the government in 1934 did make an attempt to collect more complete 
statistics on unemployment by opening fee-less registers for jobless work- 
ers at the various local headquarters and by requiring all who sought 
government employment to register there. Judging from the scanty data 
available, the number so registered, in both the skilled and unskilled 
categories, amounted to only a few thousand. Private employment agen- 
cies were legally placed under the Minister of the Interior and were 
required to obtain operating permits which were liable to cancellation if 
proof were forthcoming that these agencies had abused their privileges. 

A seeming admission that the government was unable unaided, or 
within the emergency period, to find a solution to the unemployment 
problem, was to be found in the official appeal for assistance made to 
private industry. Firms in Bangkok were requested to train youths for 
commercial and industrial careers through a pseudo-apprenticeship ar- 
rangement pending termination of the time-lag required before the 
revised curriculum in government schools oriented students toward such 
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fields. This shift in emphasis in the state educational program repre- 
sented the first constructive official effort to eliminate the plethora of 
white-collar candidates, but probably the apprenticeship scheme was a 
failure as nothing further was heard about it. Undoubtedly the con- 
stitutional regime’s trend toward state industries, then gathering mo- 
mentum, was already alarming foreign businessmen in Bangkok who 
would have been correspondingly averse to furthering the government’s 
program. Although the economic schemes of Luang Pradit and Phra 
Sarasati were duly shelved, the handwriting on the wall was unmistak- 
able, and those with sufficient vision to read it began prudently withdraw- 
ing from Siam. 

Problems of rural unemployment were theoretically to be met by a 
ten-year plan launched in 1936. Farmers were to be helped to acquire 
more land and scientific knowledge, chiefly through the agency of the 
cooperative societies. This movement, begun in 1917, received a great 
impetus during the 1930’s and while successful it has necessarily been 
slow and affected only a small portion of the agricultural population. By 
the end of 1936-37 a total of only 770 societies had been formed in 18 
changvads with a membership of more than 11,000 farmers. Neverthe- 
less, for members of these societies interest rates on long-term loans had 
been brought down to 7i/^ per cent and on short-term loans to 9 per cent, 
thanks to outright grants by the government to the Cooperative Depart- 
ment. Although the Thai peasantry was generally inarticulate and 
totally unorganized, the existence of rural unemployment was widely 
recognized. Assembly members and the premier alike received many 
petitions and some delegations of agriculturists who were not wholly satis- 
fied with speeches, paper plans, and signed photographs, and whose dis- 
content was pointed up by the bad rice harvest of 1936-37. But the 
government’s and the public’s attention was more directly focussed in the 
late 1930’s on the growing number of strikes, on the Chinese boycotts of 
Japanese merchandise, and on the draining off of the profits made by 
foreigners to their homelands. 

To meet the growing urgency of labor problems, to resolve questions 
which were being approached almost exclusively from the emotional 
angle, and to acquire some of the hard facts requisite to drafting appro- 
priate legislation, the government determined to undertake a detailed 
labor survey. An accurate analysis was hard to make because of the 
prevalence of part-time labor, the Chinese talent for evasion, and the 
Thai addiction to bluff about capacities and training. Although the re- 
sults of this survey were not publicly known before the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Siam, the census taken in 1937-38 furnished the most recent 
information available on the country’s unemployment situation. In the 
following table the unemployed are defined as those who used to work 
before but were without employment at the time the census was taken: 
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if the figures accurately represent the situation, unemployment can hardly 
be said to have been a major problem in Siam. 


TABLE XII: UNEMPLOYMENT IN SIAM, 1937-38 


Occupations 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Agriculture and fishery 

4,849 

2,292 

7,141 

Forestry 

454 

94 

548 

Commerce 

532 

303 

835 

Industries, crafts, and engineering 

800 

106 

906 

Mining 

52 

17 

69 

Transport and communications 

419 

19 

438 

Public services 

127 

3 

130 

Professions 

146 

52 

198 

Household and private affairs 

704 

361 

1,065 

Clerical 

94 

1 

95 

Total 

8,177 

3,248 

11,425 


In the spring of 1941 the government created a new division, under the 
Ministry of Economic Affairs, which was to deal exclusively with labor 
problems in its three sections entitled Labor Registrations, Unemploy- 
ment, and Relief. Its chief function was, frankly, that of finding work 
for unemployed laborers and, as a minor activity, "moral and health con- 
trol especially in regard to female and child labor.” The following Octo- 
ber a law was promulgated requiring every male between the ages of 
twenty-one and fifty-five to have either regular employment or an assured 
income. Students, monks, disabled and deranged individuals were ex- 
empted from this ruling but all unemployed persons were required to 
report their status to the local authorities. Commissions in each chang- 
vad were set up to find jobs for them and penalties were established for 
non-compliance with the new law. Two days later another bill was 
passed to prohibit begging— almshouses were to be founded by the govern- 
ment for incapacitated paupers, but the able-bodied would be sent by 
the new employment exchange to work peninsular mines, presumably to 
displace the Chinese laborers there. 


3 

ORGANIZED LABOR 


The few stmkes instigated by Chinese coolies around the turn of the 
century were treated as part of the activities of secret societies, not as 
labor problems. Despite their periodic violence, the Chinese were re- 
garded as industrious citizens, easily assimilated, who were the mainstay 
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in solving Siam’s only labor problem— at that time one of shortage and 
not of competition. 

Apart from white-collar unemployment and a few anti-Japanese boy- 
cotts by the Chinese, other types of labor problems were virtually un- 
known under the absolute monarchy. In general the people accepted 
whatever their superiors chose to deal out to them. But the coup d’etat 
of 1932 encouraged opposition to all forms of authority, and the prevail- 
ing unrest afEected a wide range of society, from Buddhist monks to 
schoolboys. The very lavishness of the new government’s promises to 
better conditions provoked a series of strikes, beginning in August 1932, 
among Bangkok’s ricksha pullers, tramway employees, and women dyers. 

The most remarkable of these was that of the ricksha coolies, w’ho were 
aliens without insurance against star\'ation or deportation, and w'ith no 
legal protection except on grounds of assault and battery. Yet these men, 
who fought each other over a single satang, finally united to demand 
better treatment from the owners of tlie rickshas who charged them die 
outrageous rental of 40 satangs a day. This in itself was evidence of the 
spread of new ideas, as was also the government’s willingness to mediate 
in a wholly Chinese labor dispute. The results, however, were somewhat 
disappointing and the compromise reached was effected partly through 
the pressure of hunger. In contrast to this halfway success, the women 
dyers won their strike, but not on the basis of any principle but because 
through the delay the fruit used in dyeing was spoiling. 

Beginning in November 1932, a strike simmered in the oldest of Bang- 
kok’s industrial enterprises, the Siam Electric Company, over the dis- 
missal of some workmen accused of dishonest practices, and an alteration 
in contracts. The employers’ proposal to solve this strike was to insist 
that the suspects take an oath diat they had not robbed the company; 
an oath was of paramount importance to Buddhists. By this time the 
government felt that it must take some stand not only against strikes but 
also to curb the innumerable petitions it was receiving from every group 
with a grievance. The police were deprived of their power to deal with 
labor troubles, for the administration w'as determined to be the sole 
agent handling workers’ disputes. 

No doubt because their skeleton organization was tlie oldest in Bang- 
kok, dating back to 1897, the tramway workers were the first labor group 
to organize themselves into a pseudo trade union, comprising about 300 
men. The union’s avowed aim was to teach thrift, help the aged and the 
crippled, and promote harmony among the Siamese— chiefly by stabilizing 
their livelihood. The government could not but approve such worthy 
objectives and granted the union’s request to register its association. This 
was done with great ceremony, including an address by the Minister of 
the Interior and incantations by monks. Not wishing to appear indiffer- 
ent to, or over-enthusiastic about, this first legal association of Siamese 
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workers, the government decided to try transforming it into a super Boy 
Scout movement— to the workers' distress. When the Siam Electric Com- 
pany refused to recognize the association’s committee, in connection with 
a dismissal grievance, the government was twice asked by the workmen to 
intervene. Although Phya Mano’s government protested that the associa- 
tion’s registered aims did not include such interference, the Minister of 
the Interior was assigned to review the situation. What he actually did 
was little more than to ask the company to do the square thing by the 
workers and to tell the association that the government saw nothing 
unreasonable in the company’s regulations— in short, the men were merely 
advised to return to work. But the most important part of the Minister’s 
action was his promise that in the future, if any injustice were done, the 
State Councilor would take the matter under consideration. Thus it can 
be said that the administration did not follow the company’s lead in 
ignoring the association, and it definitely encouraged the workers to look 
to the government for mediation and counsel. The association responded 
by taking a more active interest in the political situation. When it was 
rumored that Phya Bahol was about to resign from the Cabinet, it sent a 
telegram to the king asking him to return to the capital. 

During the next few years a series of minor strikes occurred which 
were no longer confined to Bangkok. In December 1934 the capital’s 
taxi-drivers struck for higher wages and against the parking regulations. 
In July 1935, the drivers of the hundred buses running between Chiengrai 
and Lampang, after calling a strike, received a wage rise. In August 1936 
two hundred mining coolies at Yala went on strike because of a 10 per 
cent wage cut, which, however, was not restored. 

In contrast to these isolated strikes which established no decisive trend, 
two others of major importance occurred in Bangkok early in 1934. Mill 
strikes were not a complete novelty in Siam, but never before had one 
occurred on so large a scale, or at a time when the mills were running 
at a loss because of the fall in paddy prices in the world market. The 
millers claimed that the coolies struck because they lacked the money to 
spend on the usual entertainments marking the Chinese New Year. The 
coolies, believing that their employers were stalling, asserted that they 
must be making money as there were ships in the river waiting to load 
cargo. After a brief impasse the strikers made two rather surprising 
moves. They asked the head of the Tramway Association, representing 
the only organized labor in the country, to intercede in their behalf, and 
they petitioned the government not only to mediate but to take over the 
mills if necessary. In a public statement issued simultaneously, the 
strikers announced that they were mainly concerned with the welfare of 
the Siamese nation. The administration was willing enough to mediate 
but it was so slow in obtaining results that violence broke out— five cases 
of stabbings occurring on a single day. A by-product of this strike (char- 
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acteristically overseas-Chinese) was the forced collections of money taken 
up on behalf of the strikers through the sale of Phya Bahol’s and Luang 
Pradit’s photographs. 

Before this strike was settled, a similar but shorter-lived disturbance 
occurred among the railroad employees. One morning, without warning, 
the train service in Bangkok was suspended, and the laborers took over 
the trains and railroad offices in the dty. Like the mill strikers they made 
an appeal to public opinion. They put up a poster stating that the rail- 
road authorities lacked any sense of justice and that the government 
should see that order was restored by replacing them with army officers. 
The Minister of Economic Affairs hastened to address the assembled com- 
pany but he was shouted down. The strikers would not be placated until 
the premier himself appeared upon the scene. He said that he would 
meet their demands half-way by appointing officers to run the railroads 
temporarily and by setting up a committee to study the strikers’ griev- 
ances. The crowd accepted the proposals and promised to return to work. 
As a military man the premier could not help being pleased by their 
obvious faith in the army’s integrity; but as head of the state he could not 
condone their strike nor their distrust of the higher civil appointees. 

The government’s handling of the railroad strike was in marked con- 
trast with its attitude toward the striking Chinese rice coolies. In neither 
case was the strike called for higher wages and the government’s inter- 
vention was not only accepted but solicited. Out of the railroad strike 
came the creation of a permanent committee to deal with labor problems 
under the chairmanship of the governor of Bangkok— tantamount to the 
official recognition of the existence of standing labor problems. But rural 
labor problems were still ignored and the fact that the railroad strikers 
worked under far better conditions was apparently not appreciated. 
Even this embryonic labor department caused some misgivings. Many 
seemed to fear that the very existence of such a committee would encour- 
age labor to think itself badly treated and to conjure up imaginary 
grievances. The best paid labor was undeniably that of private firms; 
and since the government had no spotless record as an employer, its 
assumption of the moral right to arbitrate in all labor cases was criticized. 
The conservatives and general disparagers of the constitutional regime 
claimed that labor was no legitimate experimental field for Siam’s 
apprentice-politicians. 

But it was the laborers themselves who more and more forced their 
way into the political arena. In the elections for the National Assembly 
held in 1937 thirteen labor candidates presented themselves. One group, 
composed chiefly of taxi-drivers, formed themselves into the Winged 
Wheel party and raised enough money to sponsor a candidate. To the 
astonishment of Bangkok, labor was awakening, at least locally, to a sense 
of its own importance. 
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The rice-mill coolies’ strike had different implications and even wider 
repercussions. Its immediate result was the deportation of seven of its 
ringleaders to China. This strike, indeed, precipitated the whole issue of 
foreign labor in Siam. The government realized that it must move 
warily, since the numerical predominance and indispensability of Chinese 
laborers at this time gave them the power to create an unpleasant situa- 
tion. One of the administration’s major motives in instigating an accu- 
rate and detailed survey of the labor situation was its desire to replace 
Chinese labor by Siam labor as far as possible. Nationalism, rather than 
the wish to improve the status of labor as such, lay behind such legisla- 
tion as Siam built up. 

The whole labor movement, insofar as it has grown into self-conscious- 
ness and received official sanction in Siam, has been confined to some of 
the industrial workers in Bangkok, who form only about 1 per cent of 
the total laboring population. Conditions among the agricultural work- 
ers have been not only different but probably also far worse, especially 
in the Rangsit area. Little has been done either to improve their status 
or to assure the country of a more abundant supply of labor generally. 
The negative policy of drastically curtailing Chinese immigration has 
done anything but help to further Siam’s self-imposed, nationalistic goal 
of economic autarchy. 


6 

POSTWAR DEVELOPMENTS 

Labor in postwar Siam has undergone no marked development and, 
as in prewar days, still la^s far behind all other countries in Southeast 
Asia. Such progress as has been made is largely due to the increased 
demand on a smaller labor supply, owing to the needs of reconstruction 
and the delayed resumption of Chinese immigration. In view of this 
bargaining advantage, laborers in Siam can command wages roughly five 
times the prewar rate. Also, the abundant food supply, which Siam alone 
in Southeast Asia enjoys, affords workers the option of demanding sup- 
plementary allowances or turning to other employment. However, cur- 
rent high wages are actually only small inducement to laborers for the 
stocks of consumer goods are extremely limited, housing is very short in 
the towns, and living costs are inflationary. 

A certain amount of unemployment exists, partly voluntary and partly 
due to the heavy influx of labor from the rice fields to the cities during 
the Japanese occupation. Strikes have been more frequent than during 
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a comparable prewar period, chiefly among the Chinese. These strikes 
have been caused by the widening gap between wages and living costs 
and, to a lesser extent, by political stimuli. The latter are related exclu- 
sively to the Chinese and to politics in China and not in Siam. Siamese 
laborers remain singularly unresponsive to the appeals which local politi- 
cians are beginning to make for their vote and are only beginning to 
show an interest in the improvement of working conditions in their 
country and in their status as compared with that of workers in foreign 
lands. Generally speaking, labor in Siam remains almost wholly unor- 
ganized and without political representation or consciousness. 

Forced Labor 

The military labor battalions conscripted during the war have pre- 
sumably been disbanded concurrently with the recent, large-scale demo- 
bilization of the Siamese army. Some of these labor conscripts probably 
have returned to their farms but, judging from frequent official appeals 
to "return to the land,” many of them must have drifted to the towns 
and remained there. Those who were drafted for the Petchabun project 
are slated to receive special compensation for their services and suffering, 
although the issue has become a political football because of its associa- 
tion with the discredited Pibul regime. 

On December 7, 1944, half a year before the war ended, the Aphaiwong 
Government presented to the Assembly a plan to abolish labor conscrip- 
tion; those who had violated or evaded the law were to go unpunished. 
More than a year Fater a proposal was made to the same body that com- 
pensation be given to those who had worked at Petchabun or to the 
families of those who had died from forced labor there. During the dis- 
cussions of this plan, which was finally accepted by the Assembly, the 
Minister of the Interior stated that the number of laborers conscripted 
to work at Petchabun had totalled 100,000, of whom 10,316 deserted and 
4,000 died. It is safe to assume that any future attempt to levy labor 
forces from local sources will be rejected because of its association with 
an unpopular, dictatorial regime. 

Estimates differ widely as to the number of workers brought by the 
Japanese to Siam for labor on defense and communications projects. But 
it may be deduced that somewhat fewer than 100,000 Malays, Koreans, 
Chinese, and prisoners of war were imported for that purpose by the 
Japanese military authorities. After V-J Day, the British occupation 
forces rounded up the survivors and sent them to camps located in Bang- 
kok and in the peninsula. According to reports, repatriation of these 
laborers did not begin until the end of January 1946. Many thousands 
are still missing and the repatriation process will undoubtedly take a long 
time. 
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During the past year the tables were turned on the Japanese and great 
numbers of them were compelled to work on the restoration of Siam’s 
communications and agricultural output. Following a schedule of pri- 
ority projects, British supervisors assigned Japanese units to such work. 
For some time the question of payment was debated on the grounds that 
the Japanese being so used were not prisoners of war but surrendered 
troops. It is reported that the problem was solved by paying Japanese 
farm laborers at the rate of about a baht a day; but no information is 
available as to the wages earned by Japanese working on reconstruction 
projects. An important function of this forced Japanese labor has been 
its use on occasion, along with convicts, as strike breakers, particularly 
in work stoppages affecting the movement of paddy and rice. It is be- 
lieved that some 10,000 Japanese will be retained, perhaps indefinitely, 
in Siam for labor purposes. 

Labor Shortages and Unemployment 

The dislocations suffered by labor during the Japanese occupation have 
not yet been remedied. The President of the Singapore Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce, after an extended tour throughout Southeast Asia 
during the summer of 1946, reported that as yet only half of Siam’s pre- 
war farm workers had returned to agricultural production.^* Many, he 
said, had been displaced or had died— either from harsh treatment or 
simply from lack of medical care— and the remainder were demanding 
prohibitively high wages as the price of their return to rice cultivation. 
High Siamese officials have frequently maintained that a major cause of 
Siam’s failure to meet its rice commitments to the United Nations has 
been the continuing shortage of agricultural labor. 

A contradictory phenomenon, which has not yet achieved the propor- 
tions of a national problem, is the existence of unemployment. This, 
perhaps more than any other contemporary factor, indicates a changing 
attitude on the part of Siamese workers. Before the war a Bangkok 
employer was compelled to offer wages large enough to meet the higher 
cost of urban living in order to retain workers who, without such an 
inducement, tended to gravitate back to more congenial rural areas and 
cultivation of the soil. Now, however, the laborer in Siam not only has 
the option between urban and rural employment but has a wider choice 
of occupation in the cities where he has apparently elected to stay and 
where there is a greater demand than ever before for his services. Many 
Bangkok employers, complaining of the prevailing scarcity and choosiness 
of domestic help, attribute it to the Japanese habit of "spoiling servants.’’ 
In December 1945, Pradit Manudharm, Siam’s senior statesman, censured 
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the “finicky” attitude of those complaining of unemployment, attributing 
their status solely to their desire to “pick and choose their jobs."^® Some 
unemployment, however, was certainly due to the involuntary wartime 
displacement of laborers, which left workers stranded far from home be- 
cause of the breakdown in the country’s transportation system. 

The government, which is in desperate need of workers for its recon- 
struction and agricultural programs, has taken a few steps to provide 
employment for those willing but unable to find work. In March 1946, 
3,000 or more openings were publicized as available to unemployed Sia- 
mese through the Department of Public Welfare. Since that time no 
further such news items have appeared, possibly because of a poor re- 
sponse to the original announcement. Retention of Japanese troop labor 
and the utilization of some of the thousands of refugees from Indochina 
on road projects along the eastern frontier indicate that there is still a 
serious shortage of Siamese labor and that such unemployment as still 
prevails is voluntary. 


Strikes 

Siam’s labor shortage, inflationary living costs, and, to a lesser extent, 
unsettled political conditions have been responsible for the few strikes 
that have occurred in Bangkok since the Japanese surrender. The first 
important work stoppage occurred on November 16, 1945, when the 
Chinese rice coolies employed by the Thai Rice Company struck for 
higher wages. Originally about 2,000 stevedores and mill workers were 
involved, but their number was at one point increased by a one-day 
sympathy strike staged by the convicts who had been brought in, at first 
unknowingly, as scabs. Shortly thereafter employees of the government 
and of Chinese rice mills also struck. At its peak, the strike possibly 
involved some 4,000 participants. 

Negotiations between representatives of the laborers, the government, 
and the mill proprietors resulted in a compromise. This agreement, 
reached on November 28, provided for a wage increase, the right to stop 
work at midnight, and extra pay for Sunday labor. 

Workers at the Chinese mills, owners of which were the most prompt 
to meet the strikers’ demands, were the first to return to their jobs. The 
Thai Rice Company, on the other hand, refused to accept the compromise 
terms and referred the issue back to the Minister of the Interior. Eventu- 
ally this company, too, fell into line.^® 

Considerable speculation surrounded the motivation of this strike. 


IS /bid., December 22, 1945. 
M/bid., May S, 1946. 

K De/nocracy, December 17, 1945. 
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Rumors circulated in Bangkok to the effect that it had been government- 
inspired, as part of the stalling tactics currently employed to impede the 
export of the free rice levies then being demanded by Britain. Since the 
strike was confined to Bangkok, and essentially to Chinese stevedores, it 
was also popularly assumed to be related to the recent Sino-Siamese dis- 
orders. Still other rumors claimed tliat this work stoppage had been 
Communist-inspired and alleged that the hammer-and-sickle symbol had 
appeared on the document listing the strikers’ demands. Almost no 
purely economic explanation of the strike was offered or accepted, but 
none of the foregoing assumptions or allegations was subsequently sub- 
stantiated. 

In February 1946 the porters in Bangkok’s lumber yards went on strike, 
and a political motivation was also found for this action. It was said 
that the opposition party, then that of Pradit, was fomenting unrest 
among the coolies. Later in the year, mostly in June, other strikes 
occurred among the workers on the state railroads, naval dockyards, and 
tobacco factories. The most important of these was one by the laborers 
at the Makasan railroad workshops, involving some 2,000 workers. Strik- 
ers presented six demands to the authorities which included full wages 
and living allowances during officially ordered work stoppages and dur- 
ing a two-week holiday period as well as throughout the course of the 
current strike, and the same rations in foodstuffs and other commodities 
as were allotted to government officials. On the second day of the strike 
two assemblymen belonging to the Democratic (then opposition) Party 
harangued the laborers and tried in vain to induce them to return to 
work.i® But the strikers marched to Premier Pradit’s residence and 
presented their grievances to him. The Premier summoned for consulta- 
tion the Minister of Communicatidns and the Director General of the 
Railroads and told the strikers that he would soon settle the matter. 
They promised to return to work the next day and presumably received 
satisfaction, for nothing further was heard of the strike or even of the 
terms of settlement. 

Simultaneously with the railroad strike, 1,500 workers at the Bangkok 
naval docks went on strike in protest against a recently revised method 
of computing their living allowances. They also demanded free medical 
care and the distribution of clothing at reduced prices.^'^ As the result 
of mediation by an assemblyman, an amicable settlement was reached: 
the method of computing allowances was altered, the men returned to 
work, and nothing further was heard of their other demands. However, 
workers in other government defense departments— those of transport 
and the air-force workshop— were voluntarily accorded identical benefits. 

The most significant strikes of the spring and summer of 1946 were 
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those again staged by the Chinese rice coolies who, intermittently from 
April to August, stopped work for a combination of political and eco- 
nomic reasons. As such strikes drastically affected Siam’s rice exports, 
which had become a major factor in Siam’s relations with Britain and 
the United States, and as the strikers were exclusively Chinese, the situa- 
tion took on a serious political character. In the April strike, the work- 
ers insisted that the rice they were loading on ships destined for Chinese 
ports should not be used for troops fighting for the Central Government 
and that it should be honestly distributed among the famine-stricken 
people of their homeland.^® It was reported that a Chinese merchant 
in Bangkok had diverted some of the rice to the black market and the 
profits therefrom to his own pocket and had substituted inferior grades 
in the relief shipment. Subsequently the delinquent merchant was 
forced to make an appropriately large donation to the local relief fund 
for China. 

The second strike, which began in June, also concerned the mishan- 
dling and the destination of the rice relief shipments to China. When 
going on strike, the coolies stated that they would return to work only 
if future rice relief shipments were handled by the Southern China Re- 
lief Committee of Siam, of which Mme. Sun Yat-sen had recently accepted 
honorary chairmanship, and if representatives of that organization were 
sent to China to supervise the distribution. Messages were dispatched 
by the strikers to the Generalissimo, the Minister of Food, and the chief 
administrator of Canton province requesting the assurance that the 
strikers’ demands would be met. Only vague replies were received, and 
in consequence the strikers, at least up to mid-August, had not returned 
to work.i® In connection with this second strike a new and significant 
development was evident. A news item announced the arrest of "two 
other Siamese on a charge of instigating rice-loading coolies to strike.” 
This is the first public indication of Siamese participation in a Chinese 
strike, and it may substantiate the rumors of a recent increase in the 
Siamese membership of the local Communist party, which heretofore 
had been almost exclusively Chinese. 

Political Consciousness of Laborers in Siam 

The conditions now prevailing for laborers in Siam are in general so 
favorable to them that comparatively few strikes have taken place, and 
those that have occurred resulted in major concessions to the strikers. 
The political orientation of the rice coolies’ strike indicates their pre- 
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occupation with China’s internal struggle but o£Eers no evidence of any 
connection with domestic Siamese politics. 

The strikes initiated by Siamese workers seem to have been wholly 
motivated by current inflationary conditions. Their only political im- 
plication seems to lie in the amenability of both employers and employees 
alike to accepting a settlement by the government authorities. Such 
docility on the part of the Siamese laborers is of growing interest to 
local politicians. Various assemblymen have assumed the role of labor 
conciliators and sponsors. For the first time in Siam’s history May Day 
was celebrated this year in Bangkok— and under the auspices of the 
Sahacheep Cooperative Party. Prince Sakol Varavarn, the party’s ad- 
visor, addressed a throng (variously estimated to number 300 or 3,000 
persons) and bewailed the lack of any provision in Siam’s new constitu- 
tion guaranteeing labor’s right to collective bargaining and of any labor 
representative in the newly elected Parliament. He and the succeeding 
speaker denied any affiliation with communism and urged their listeners 
to support the Sahacheep Party. The response to such efforts cannot 
have been very great as there was no vote in the by-elections of August 5 
which could be interpreted as having voiced the aspirations of labor. 
Laborers in Siam still seem to be politically passive, and no large-scale 
attempt has yet been effective in making them more self-conscious as a 
class or as a potential force in the government. 

Labor Organizations 

Since the Japanese surrender, increasing efforts, although still few in 
number, have been made by Siamese labor to organize into unions. The 
government has shown some recognition of the need to set up machinery 
for handling labor disputes, but as yet in only a half-hearted fashion. 

Chinese laborers in Siam have organized themselves into groups which 
are sometimes referred to in the local press as unions but which have 
received no official recognition as registered associations. Presumably 
they have more the character of the traditional Chinese guilds or secret 
societies, and bear only an embryonic relationship to unions. They 
seem to fulfil, however, some of the functions of unions. In August 
a delegation of laborers, its national composition unknown, called upon 
D. H. Blellock, an ILO counselor who was visiting Bangkok. Blellock 
reported himself “delighted to find in existence a spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of labor to advance its own interests. I sensed from 
their conversation that a movement for the formation of labor unions 
is taking shape and will soon be an accomplished fact.’’^^ Blellock 
added, however, that labor conditions in Siam were very unsatisfactory— 
“far worse than in Malaya, Ceylon or South Africa’’— and commented 
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that such legislation as existed was futile unless officials were trained to 
apply it and made a regular study of local labor conditions.** It is 
interesting to note that this delegation was escorted to the conference 
with Blellock by an assemblyman and that some interest was expressed 
in ILO activities and in labor conditions in other countries. 

Since the end of the war, a few trade unions have been organized 
among Siamese workers. In January 1946 a printers’ union was said to 
be in process of formation, with a membership of approximately 2,000.*® 
Two months later a union of samlor drivers was successfully organized 
by a prominent politician after an abortive attempt to accomplish the 
same feat just prior to the January elections.** In May another group 
of transport workers met to form themselves into a union and, reportedly, 
before taking the step sought the approval of the opposition leader, 
Khuang Aphaiwong. Early in August, still a third group of laborers in 
the same industry— bus drivers— were said to be organizing a union on a 
nation-wide scale.*® 

Taking its cue from the apathy of laborers toward organizing them- 
selves and preoccupied with more urgent problems, the government has 
made virtually no move to deal with labor problems. There is no 
Department of Labor and no machinery for handling disputes; when a 
conciliation is required a variety of officials try their hand at effecting a 
settlement. Usually the more important disputes are referred to the 
premier, who must take time out to handle matters which should have 
been settled far down the hierarchical scale. Spasmodic paternalism 
remains the Siamese Government’s only answer to local labor’s demands. 
To be sure, last August a committee representing seven Ministries, but 
no representative of labor, was appointed by the government "to study 
various aspects of Siam’s labor problems’’— but not primarily for labor’s 
welfare. The appointment was made “in preparation for the arrival of 
an ILO representative’’ in Bangkok and for Prince Sakol’s representation 
of Siam in the forthcoming ILO conference at Montreal. It has long 
been the Siamese Government’s policy to participate in all international 
bodies and to represent the country as in the vanguard of all progressive 
movements. It is barely possible that these two last-mentioned events 
will precipitate studies preparatory to the improvement of labor condi- 
tions in Siam. More likely, not until large groups of Siamese are them- 
selves involved in strikes or show a more lively interest in domestic 
politics as a labor group, or until striking Chinese coolies interfere 
more seriously with Siam’s rice exports, will the Siamese Government 
set about formulating a labor policy in earnest. 


Democracy, September 2, 1946. 
is New World, January 4, 1946. 
St Suphaburut, March 16, 1946. 
®® Democracy, August 9, 1946. 
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NOTES ON LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN 1946-47 

A JOURNEY UNDERTAKEN by the author between December 1946 and 
June 1947 to some of the principal cities of Southeast Asia had for one 
of its objects the collection of information on the latest developments in 
the region’s labor conditions and labor movements. Although it proved 
not yet possible to secure detailed statistical data on employment, wages, 
and other indices for the postwar period, this investigation helped to con- 
firm the existence of certain trends previously observed and to open up, 
in a few instances, new vistas of a vigorous pursuit of progress, either on 
the part of a government or on that of organized labor. 

On the whole, the period was found to be one of great uneasiness. 
There was throughout the region a sense of insecurity because of the 
distorted structure of its major export industries. There was a sense of 
insecurity also in circles which, unable to accept the radical change in 
political and economic power that had come over large parts of the 
world, feared any movement which might tend to increase the political 
orientation of organized labor. On the other hand, there was also the 
natural hesitation of those seriously devoted to the promotion of progres- 
sive and liberalizing labor legislation to promote or enact measures which, 
with the present disturbance of social relations, it might prove difficult 
to enforce. Organized labor itself reflected the cleavage, to be found at 
this time also in industrially more advanced parts of the world, between a 
leadership satisfied to do the best it could within the technical limits of 
traditional trade union practices and one primarily thinking in political 
terms and desiring the most rapid possible assimilation of the local labor 
forces to the revolutionary international labor movement. 

Only a few illustrations can here be given of these various tendencies 
as the author observed them or heard of them from authoritative spokes- 
men for government, labor, and professional management. These notes 
are offered as carrying a little further into the uncertain future the pic- 
ture presented in the major part of this book. They sketch a passing 
phase in one of the most dramatic developments of our time: the effort of 
an important section of the world’s workers to raise their status from 
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an. age-old level of oppression and neglect to one of worthwhile human 
eustence. 


BURMA 

Since October 1946, when the general strike was organized jointly by 
the All-Burma Trade Union Congress and the Trade Union Congress of 
Buiina (see p. 58), the main feature in Burma’s labor picture has been 
the struggle between the Socialists and the Communists for the control 
of organized labor. This trial of strength was precipitated by political 
events: first, the split in the Communist Party between the groups led by 
Thakin Than Tun and by Thakin Soe, and second, the ousting of Com- 
munists from tlie Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League (p. 54 ff.). The 
rift in Communist ranks was deepened by the death of their foremost 
labor organizer, Ba Hein, in January 1947, which seriously weakened the 
All-Burma Trade Union Congress. At the same time, the Socialist trade 
unions under the Trade Union Congress of Burma, with active support 
from the Anti-Fascist League, forged ahead and in the spring of 1947 
were regarded as of about equal strength with the Communist-sponsored 
unions which had got off to an earlier start. 

Since Thakin Soe’s party was declared illegal and went underground, 
it has become impossible to obtain reliable data about the unions still 
under its auspices. Thakin Than Tun, for his part, proved to be inter- 
ested in the unionization of labor primarily for political purposes, and 
unwilling to express himself about it except for its part in the Communist 
Party’s general struggle. He hoped eventually to organize a single trade 
union organization in Burma and to reunite it with the Anti-Fascist 
League. 

This league, indeed, is likely to become the leading force in Burma’s 
organized labor. It exercises some control over the Trade Union Con- 
gress of Burma and also won an overwhelming victory in the elections 
of April 9, 1947. The Congress at that time included 157 unions with 
about 30,000 members, about two-thirds of them employed in factories 
and in the provinces. Previously, organization had been by individual 
factories, but in 1947 the Congress adopted the policy of re-organizing 
the union structure by trades. General congresses are called once in 
eighteen months, and are attended by delegates in the ratio of one for 
every hundred members. These delegates form a central committee 
which elects a permanent executive body for the inter-congress periods. 

The Socialist Party has affiliated with it a separate Peasants’ Organiza- 
tion, composed of some four hundred thousand "tested” members and a 
fringe of six hundred thousand or more "sympathizers.” Its form of 
organization is similar to that of the Trade Union Congress. Socialist 
labor leaders take pride in the democratic procedures followed by both 
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the labor and peasant organizations and contrast them with the domina- 
tion of the Communist unions by their political leaders. Yet, the Socialist 
politicians admitted that the political objectives of the Trade Union 
Congress were no different from those of the Anti-Fascist League, and 
that in the last analysis it was the AFL which decided the policy of the 
Congress. 

Apart from the political objectives, it is interesting to note that the 
improvement of working and living conditions has for the time being 
been subordinated to a program designed to raise the educational level 
of Burma’s laborers. Classes in reading and writing are held in almost 
every factory; but attendance suffers from the fact that they cannot meet 
during working hours and that there is no remuneration for the time 
spent in learning. 

Among the more orthodox trade-union functions, negotiation for im- 
provements in working conditions takes first place. The Congress prefers 
the organization of a permanent committee for the compulsory arbi- 
tration of disputes to the system at present in vogue, under which con- 
ciliation committees are set up in each specific dispute. It also would 
like to see the provisions of the Factory Act (p. 45 ff.) applied more widely 
and more strictly throughout the country. Furthermore, it favors— under 
present conditions— a minimum wage of Rs. 35 per month for unskilled 
labor. This seems a remarkably modest demand when one considers 
that in April 1947 the prevailing monthly wage for that category of labor 
in Rangoon was from Rs. 70 to Rs. 80 (including cost-of-living allowance 
—see p. 60), and that the cost-of-living index was then 315, taking 1941 
as the base year. However, as far as could be ascertained, Burma’s So- 
cialist leaders had not, in the spring of 1947, drafted legislation to embody 
these various desires, although Parliament after the April elections was 
going to be dominated by the Anti-Fascist League. 

It is worth noting, too, that since the signing of the London Agreement, 
of January 29, 1947,^ that League has brought its labor policy more into 
line with that of the British Labor Government. Mr. A. C. Baker, the 
Trade Union Adviser appointed for Burma by that government, like his 
colleague in Malaya, has attempted to divorce labor legislation from pol- 
itics and to organize a full-fledged department of labor. The Anti-Fascist 
League, which had been using the strike weapon for political purposes, 
had learned that such methods can backfire and had become convinced 
that they could be dispensed with. Strikes promoted as part of a general 
anti-British demonstration had stimulated demands for higher wages on 
the part of the laborers, and these demands now proved a serious drain 
on Burma’s exchequer; not only this, but the wage-earners had awakened 


r See Clarence Hendershot, "Burma Compromise,” Far Eastern Survey, XVI, 12, June 
18. 1947, pp. 183-138. 
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to a realization of their strength through threats of violence and had 
become diflScult to control. Moreover, the Anti-Fascist League had come 
to see eye to eye with the governments of Burma and India in the matter 
of race discriminations and now desired to organize labor without regard 
to ethnic divisions, since this would mean the continued domination of 
die existing unions by Burmans— both as regards numbers and leadership. 
There are only about five thousand Indians (and five hundred Chinese) 
in the Trade Union Congress of Burma; and these, mindful of the anti- 
Indian riots of the 1930’s (p. 20), are afraid to oppose Burmese leader- 
ship. 

Some of the measures advocated by the British Trade Union Advisers 
had not yet, in the spring of 1947, won the complete support of the po- 
litically preoccupied Anti-Fascist League. Mr. Baker had suggested 
efforts to decasualize the dock labor of Rangoon, to install a more effective 
labor inspectorate, and to round out Burma’s piecemeal labor laws. He 
took the view that the problem of unemployment could be tackled more 
effectively. While all of Burma’s leaders agreed on the need for a large 
program of economic reconstruction, tltousands of laborers were invol- 
untarily idle; and the imminent withdrawal of the British Army threat- 
ened to throw thousands more out of work. Apart from the Army’s 
provision to keep “coolie” gangs on tap, there was only one labor ex- 
change; and there was an obvious need for more. These and other pro- 
posals of a technical character in the field of labor had won a fair measure 
of AFL approval; but in 1947 the energies of the league’s leaders still 
were so taken up with political questions that the will to carry out these 
measures was largely lacking. 

Given the basic agreement then prevailing between the British author- 
ities and the AFL on labor policy, there was good reason to expect that 
trade unionism of the occidental type might develop rapidly in Burma. 
Yet it appeared probable that die AFL— if it should run into trouble 
either with these authorities or with rival factions in Burma— would again 
resort to the use of organized labor for political purposes. At any rate, 
its ever tightening control over the growing Socialist unions appeared 
to increase the temptation to do so. 

MALAYA® 

Labor difficulties continued, in the spring of 1947, to be one of Malaya’s 
main problems. There were indications that the British Government was 
preparing for a trial of strength with the organized forces of immigrant 
labor, chiefly Chinese and Indian. Its declared policy even before the 


2 The substance of this section has appeared as an article in the Christian Science 
Monitor for April 24, 1947. 
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war had been to foster the growth of trade unionism in the Western sense 
of that term, but to divorce it from politics (p. 115). To this end, the 
Labor Government in 1945 sent trade union advisers from England and 
helped to revive laws requiring the registration of unions and the estab- 
lishment of an industrial court. As has already been shown, these moves 
were made against a background of strikes, both in Singapore and on 
the peninsula, and after independent unions had been set up by Chinese 
and Indian labor leaders. The demands made by union members in the 
post-war strikes had provoked charges in employer and government circles 
that the Malayan Communist Party had been molding and utilizing the 
labor movement for its own purposes. 

Since the end of the war there also had been a considerable increase 
in lawlessness which not surprisingly was attributed by some to trade 
union activity. Whether this was the case or not, British apprehension 
grew that behind the strikes there was an organized onslaught against 
the established government, and that not only the country’s industrial 
production but also its inner peace and order were threatened. With 
the new orientation in the Colonial Ofiftce, the government naturally was 
opposed to compulsory arbitration, but it set up tripartite arbitration 
boards to deal with particular disputes. Subsequently it also established 
labor advisory councils to assist the administration in arriving at policy 
decisions and to help in bridging the gap between employers and wage- 
earners. Unfortunately, as already noted (p. 115), the hostility between 
government and organized labor increased in spite of such measures as 
these, and during the early months of 1947 the government arrested many 
trade union and youth organization leaders as well as striking workers. 

Little effective action had been taken to meet the economic grievances 
of the workers which occasionally expressed themselves in unlawful be- 
havior. These grievances stemmed in the main from the inflated living 
costs, and especially from tlie shortage of rice. Some employers used the 
situation to resist demands for increased money wages, saying that a more 
generous rice allowance was a more effective inducement to workers. A 
laborer who depended on the government ration at that time was obliged 
either to buy three-fourths of his rice requirements at “black market” 
prices or to subsist at a standard of nutrition lower than that current 
before the war. 

Mention has been made of the shortage of labor throughout Malaya 
since the Japanese surrender (p. 109). This circumstance helps to ex- 
plain the force with which organized labor was able to press it claims. 
The unions were in a far more favored position than ever before. They 
were supported, too, by the attitude of the Government of India which 
was even less inclined than in the years immediately preceding the war 
to permit its nationals to emigrate to Malaya without guarantees of better 
treatment and improved political status. Some of the new and sharpened 
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Indian conditions the Malayan Government and employers felt unable 
or were unwilling to meet. At the same time, the local sultans continued 
to oppose strongly a resumption of large-scale Chinese immigration. 
Hence, the Javanese remained the only acceptable immigrant labor group; 
but a lai^e transfer of Javanese migrants was not immediately practicable 
either, mainly because no clear labor policy could emerge pending the 
settlement of the Dutch-Indonesian conflict, and also because the actual 
facilities for large-scale labor migration were not available. Thus, during 
the period of economic rehabilitation, when Malaya required larger labor 
forces than in normal times, there was a painful shortage, and the or- 
ganized workers remained in a favorable position. 

The government had become %vell aware of the new power of labor and 
of the political uses to which this might be put. In the spring of 1947, 
the circumstances foreshadowed something more than a passing situation. 
Some officials viewed with alarm, for example, the acceptance— perhaps 
not altogether voluntary— of Chinese leadership by unions composed of 
Indian workers, a conspicuous sign that the former sharp division be- 
tween the Chinese and the Indian communities— so advantageous to the 
large employers— was breaking down. Another source of trouble looming 
ahead was the danger tlrat the arrival of more labor immigrants from 
Java and Sumatra might infect the native Malay population with their 
own recalcitrance to colonial rule. Already the Malays were watching 
events in Indonesia with avid interest, 

INDONESIA ® 

To understand recent developments of the labor situation in Indonesia, 
it is important to remember that in die early part of 1947 no settlement 
had yet been reached of issues between the Indonesian and the Nether- 
lands Governments— precisely in the field of economic relations. More- 
over, die Republican Government itself had started its career with a mul- 
tiplicity of parties, reflecting not only diverging political ideologies but 
also to no small extent differences in material interests. For example, 
the left-wing group, Sajap-Kiri, included the Communist (PKI) and 
Socialist parties; and the membership of these parties still was fluctuating 
considerably, with a general tendency toward the growth of the Com- 
munist ranks. The Barisan Boeroch Indonesia (BBI, sec p. 165), for- 
merly the political party of the labor movement and a supporter of left- 
wing politics, was dissolved in December 1946. Its membership was 
absorbed into the central labor organization, SOBSIE, which eschews all 
political activity. The Partai Nasional Indonesia (PNI), with a member- 


3 Some o£ the material used in this section has also appeared in artides in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for February 27, April 19, and April 23, 1947. 
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ship of about half a million in Java, 100,000 in Sumatra, and 80,000 in 
Celebes, fills the role of the major opposition party and represents the 
intellectual middle class. Led mainly by lawyers, this party represents 
no clear-cut economic interest but is regarded as mildly socialistic. Its 
main emphasis is on national unity and a jealous regard for sovereignty. 
Outlawed by the Netherlands authorities and with a reduced number of 
delegates to the national convention, this party had lost in influence by 
the spring of 1947. 

Similarly on the surface somewhat remote from economic conflict is 
Masjoemi, a loosely organized Japanese-created federation of Islamic 
groups which claims a membership of fifteen million in Java alone, with 
anotlier two and a half million in Sumatra. The uniting bond here is 
a religious and social antagonism to Western civilization. To the extent 
that it reflects the desires of millions of tradition-minded peasants, this 
group, too, though hardly a political party, may be said to represent a 
distinctive set of material interests. But already this young and unwieldy 
organization (it became organized as a party only in September 1945) with 
its diversified membership is cleft by inner discord. A left wing, Moham- 
medijah, which interprets socialism and internationalism as in conform- 
ity with the teaching of Islam, is in head-on collision with a right wing, 
Nahdatoeloelana, which consists of the older and more conservative ele- 
ments and tends to become more reactionary. 

Distinct ethnic groups also have come to organize politically to protect 
their special interests. Both in Netherlands-held territory and in the 
Republic, Eurasians are organized in pro-Republican parties: the Demo- 
cratic Party and Indonesia Merdeka respectively. The Chinese, always 
strongly organized, have formed themselves into a number of unfeder- 
ated groups called Chung Hwa Tsung Hui, one of the principal objects 
of which is the furtherance of Chinese economic interests in connection 
with Indonesia’s reconstruction. In March 1947, the Republican Govern- 
ment assigned a minister without portfolio. Dr. Tan Po Goan, to the 
difficult task of promoting the integration into the Republic of the whole 
Chinese population which as yet was standing somewhat aloof. Passing 
reference should be made also to the numerous women’s and youth or- 
ganizations which, even though federated in the Congress Kowanita Indo- 
nesia and the Federation of Indonesian Youth Associations, can hardly 
be counted yet as effective instruments of national representation. 

It is true, nevertheless, that in the Indonesian Republic the accent is 
strongly on youth, A story was circulating early in 1947 at Jogjakarta 
to the effect that the Republican Government had issued an order re- 
quiring all government officials imder fourteen years of age to resign 
their jobs and go back to school. Indonesia’s outstanding political lead- 
ers had been youth leaders before the revolution; and many of the youth 
groups had been deeply concerned with causes which have since entered 
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into the programs of organized labor: economic co-operation, combat of 
illiteracy, social welfare, as well as the struggle for national expression in 
art, literature, and education. During the Japanese occupation, efforts 
to replace these organizations with others more receptive to the doctrines 
favored by the conquerors produced a corresponding sharpening of pa- 
triotic objectives and the formation of many clandestine youth organiza- 
tions which, some of them trained and equipped with arms for resistance 
to the Dutch, have become important in the Republic’s early struggle for 
survival. The subsequent development and diversification of the Indo- 
nesian youth movement must be told elsewhere; here it is pertinent to 
state, however, that even the more "moderate” youth organizations are, 
generally speaking, socialistic and democratic in their thinking— equally 
opposed to the formation of a bourgeois or of a Communist state. 

In a revolutionary experience, such as that through which Indonesia 
has passed in recent years, political, cultural and economic movements 
form an amalgam which does not bear too minute a classification of ob- 
jects and motives. With the rise of political parties and a wide fringe 
of organizations which, though politically active, do not deserve tlie name 
of party, there also took place a spontaneous mushroom growth of the 
labor movement. In the first eighteen months of Indonesia as a republic, 
the number of trade unionists in Java and Sumatra swelled from a few 
hundred thousand (it had been less than 150,000 in 1941) to three and a 
half million. Organized labor in the spring of 1947 encompassed twenty- 
six major fields of economic enterprise, including the oil fields and re- 
fineries and the rubber, tea, and sugar plantations. 

"When a political agreement finally is reached and Europeans re- 
turn to their estates and industries, they will find that the days of 
Asiatic coolie labor have disappeared.” 

With these words, Harjono Hardjokoesoemi, a leader of the Indonesian 
labor movement, indicated the central fact in reply to questions put to 
him by the author. 

"We demand the same working conditions for Indonesians which 
exist in other countries— for example, a forty-hour, six-day working 
week. We will not permit children under fifteen years of age to 
work outside their parents’ homes and farms. Night work for women 
will not be permitted. Wage rates cannot be settled until currency 
and food prices have been stabilized; but we certainly shall insist 
that the laborers are not exploited.” 

These demands, far-reaching though they may be, appear practical 
and realistic when it is remembered that, since the early 1920’s, the move- 
ment has for the most part been under Communist control until it was 
broken up by the Netherlands Indies Government in 1930, when it sent 
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a thousand Communists into exile to the Digeol Internment Camp in 
New Guinea. There had remained, it is true, some forty unfederated 
unions, but these were almost all made up of government employees and 
at that time had a combined membership of only thirty thousand. 

In its present reincarnation, the Indonesian labor movement has been 
greatly influenced by European and Australian examples. It may be 
dated from August 17, 1945, when Ir. Soekarno proclaimed the republic 
—with constitutional provisions favoring the organization of genuinely 
autonomous trade unions. In the autumn of 1946, the two branches of 
the movement— comparable with the AFL and CIO in the United States— 
combined into one central organization, called SOBSIE. Like the Re- 
publican Government which encour^es it, this federation is orientated 
toward socialism and under strong Western influence. Communist influ- 
ence appeared to be small in the spring of 1947, although Communists 
were known to have infiltrated, particularly into the unions of petroleum 
workers. The closed-shop question had not yet arisen. 

INDOCHINA * 

The effect of the war and of the Japanese occupation on the labor situa- 
tion in Indochina resembled more that in Malaya than that in Indonesia. 
On the one hand, the influence of the great European enterprises still was 
dominant; on the other, the trade union movement had tended to assume 
a more political coloration and, indeed, had to some extent been or- 
ganized for political purposes through the medium of strikes. The Presi- 
dent of the Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam, Ho Chi Minh, is credited 
(or charged) with having called into being nominal trade unions which 
actually are little more than instruments of political action. He formed 
a central organization which he called Confederation Gen^rale de Travail 
(CGT) after the French prototype and for the purpose of international 
afiBliation. 

It has been said that “I’Annamite est un monsieur qui adore les asso- 
ciations— plus elles sont secretes, plus il les aime”; but it does not follow 
that the wide network of unions that has sprung into being with the 
Republic’s encouragement is so organized that it can effectively serve the 
social welfare in general and the improvement of working conditions in 
particular. The sudden transplantation by the government of large num- 
bers of laborers from the Tonkin delta area to malaria-infested inland 
areas in need of development is cited as the sort of measure which was 
neither well planned nor carried out by means of a democratic procedure. 


* This section is based to a large extent on an interview with M. Guiriec, Directeur 
de I'Action Sociale et du Travail, Saigon, on May 28, 1947. M. Guiriec has spent many 
years in Tonkin as an Inspector of Labor, and has been charged with the drafting of 
a trade-union law for the whole of French Indochina. 
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and which can hardly be expected to be successful in its social results. 
However, unofficial movements affecting population transfers during and 
since the Japanese occupation were not adequately planned, either. Thus, 
while about one-half of the prewar labor forces of the plantations are still 
in residence, the other half has simply melted away and is believed to have 
drifted back to Tonkin. An exception is the Rach-gia colonization 
scheme (p. 170) which continued throughout the war and has consider- 
ably expanded. 

As in Malaya, so in Indochina one of the returning colonial govern- 
ment’s chief concerns has been the procurement of an adequate labor 
supply for the large European enterprises. Although rumors circulated 
to the effect that the Governments of India and China had been ap- 
proached with a view to new facilities for the importation of contract 
labor have proved inaccurate, such inquiries in India had been made by 
an Indian firm in Saigon; and the Cochin-Chinese authorities had, with- 
out committing themselves, asked for information about the reliability 
of the firm in question. Chinese migrants continued to stream into the 
peninsula by the thousands, but the total number of these newcomers 
was insignificant compared with the labor requirements of the large cor- 
porations. Moreover, most of the Chinese, even when willing to work 
for wages, are embryo merchants who hope gradually to establish them- 
selves in business and perhaps to become big.merchant5 and capitalists in 
years to come. When they do find employment, it is for the most part 
with Chinese firms in Cholon, Haiphong, and Hanoi. Hardly any of 
them become rubber tappers or miners. 

Programs of economic development promulgated by Vietnamese au- 
thorities say little or are vag^ue about the use of resettlement as a means 
of providing labor resources for large-scale enterprise. But in the spring 
of 1947 it was considered probable that the systematic migration of 
Tonkinese laborers to the less populated parts of Indochina would be 
resumed, as a matter of policy, when conditions became more stable. 
Such resettlement would be bound up with the transformation of Indo- 
china’s colonial economy into a national economy. In the past, the in- 
dustries, under the influence of colonial trade, have been concentrated, 
for the most part, along the coast of Tonkin, except for such processing 
industries as rice and lumber milling which can best be carried on nearer 
the sources of supply. Industrialization is an accepted end of Vietnamese 
economic policy; and connected with it is the declared purpose of intensi- 
fying and mechanizing many of the small crafts and industries diffused 
over the country and of creating more schools for the training of techni- 
cians and skilled workers. It is recognized in Vietnamese circles that the 
Annamese trained in the technical schools of prewar Indochina have 
proved valuable carriers of economic progress. 

The total effect of the Japanese occupation upon the distribution and 
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condition of labor does not appear to have been as great as might have 
been supposed. At first, the wages paid by the conquerors were higher 
than those previously current; but toward the end of the occupation they 
were lower. There was no general movement from the rural areas to the 
towns, as took place in Siam— probably because of the Annamite’s con- 
servatism and attachment to his native village. Nor do the Japanese 
seem to have found themselves as much in need of large labor forces. 
For example, there was only one ship-building yard on the south coast 
of the peninsula; only a very few men were trained there. It cannot be 
said that the Japanese did anything to increase the indigenous supply of 
skilled labor in Indochina. 

In the field of organized labor, the most interesting development early 
in 1947 was the initiative taken by Emile Bollaert, the High Commis- 
sioner for Indochina, in the preparation of legislation to encourage the 
formation of trade unions. The Director of Social Action and Labor, in 
drafting this legislation, took his inspiration from minimum standards 
for dependent territories set up at International Labor Conferences in 
which, in fact, French representatives of government, management, and 
labor had fully collaborated. On some matters, the labor laws current in 
the metropolis also served as models, as did those on the statute books of 
neighboring colonial countries. The projected legislation will necessarily 
be on rather general lines, leaving more detailed measures of enforcement 
to the separate states of the Indochinese Federation. That there will be 
some differences in the speed and thoroughness with which the general 
provisions of the federal law will be administered is probable because of 
the considerable variations in the industrial development of the several 
parts of Indochina. For example, if the Moi were to be drawn more 
fully into industrial life, it would probably not be practicable to subject 
them to exactly the same rules as the industrially more experienced Anna- 
mite workers. 

At the same time, French official opinion was opposed to the formation 
of separate trade unions for members of different national groups. When 
this question was first studied, in 1937, the opposite decision had been 
reached; its reversal corresponds to a general trend in Southeast Asia. 
Likewise in keeping with the prevailing tendency in colonial labor legis- 
lation is the provision that unions must be devoted solely to the improve- 
ment of working and living conditions, and making it illegal for them to 
pursue political aims. It should be added, however, that the drafters 
of this legislation are not very sanguine that such legislation, going con- 
trary to the trend of trade unionism the world over, will be easy to en- 
force. As a matter of fact, although few in number, French workers resi- 
dent in Indochina are determined to preserve for their own unions the 
character taken over from their parent bodies in France. 

A slight but not negligible influence on Indochina of French labor 
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opinion is expected also from a new land settlement scheme for French 
soldiers of General Leclerc’s Second Division established in South Annam. 
These veterans have been offered free land, a certain amount of equip- 
ment, and other privileges, provided they undertake to engage in agricul- 
ture. In the spring of 1947, about one hundred and fifty of them had 
taken up land and, although as yet living in a military type of barracks, 
were engaged in growing coffee, coa>a, and rubber— doing all the labor 
themselves. 


SIAM 

The efforts of Siamese labor since the withdrawal of the Japanese to 
organize in modern trade unions (see above, p. 248) appeared well ad- 
vanced when the author visited Siam in May 1947. But tliere seemed 
not as yet to have occurred a corresponding progress in the legislative 
field. Local labor leaders continued to rely upon the fitful patronage 
of individual politicians and to eschew the organization of labor as a 
political force. The Siamese Government had not as yet made any strong 
effort to improve working conditions even in the capital, although as a 
step in that direction responsibility for the enforcement of existing labor 
regulations had, in November 1946, been transferred to the Ministry of 
Industry which also was charged with the labor survey previously men- 
tioned (p. 237). 

With the hesitant attitude of both government and labor leaders, no 
serious attempt had been made to erase from the statute book the long- 
standing prohibition against the formation of labor associations for other 
than benevolent purposes. Nor had any of the three major political 
parties openly championed the cause of organized labor or done anything 
appreciable to advance it. For reasons already indicated, particularly 
the sharp cleavage between indigenous and Chinese workers (p. 242), 
Siamese labor had not been able as yet to formulate a joint program, to 
stand solidly together behind specific demands for improvements in work- 
ing and living conditions, or to ally itself with kindred movements in 
other countries. However, a trend toward greater cohesion was under 
way. 

In January 1947, a central labor union, the Saha Asheewah Kamakorn 
Hang Thai, was officially registered. In May it comprised 51 unions. Its 
relatively small revenue was derived in part from membership dues (one- 
fourth of the dues collected by the individual unions, ranging from 50 
satangs to 5 baht) and in part from voluntary contributions of workers 
and “kind-hearted capitalists.” The leaders claimed not to know the 
numerical strength of the organization, and their estimates ranged from 
12,000 to 100,000. As other efforts in the past, the organization depended 
for its strength largely on the public employees and industrial workers of 
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Bangkok. Indeed, it rested on the skeleton framework of unions which 
existed before the war and continued to expand chiefly among the skilled 
workers of the capital. In the rural areas, where a branch was reported 
for each province, the structure utilized was that of the wartime resistance 
movement, and little effective effort had as yet been made to strengthen 
or enlarge this organization. However, leaders of the central union were 
making their services readily accessible to laborers in various parts of the 
country seeking their advice on methods of organization. Moreover, a 
string of reading and meeting rooms had been provided all over Bangkok, 
where workers might come for discussion of their problems or for recrea- 
tion. 

Only about two out of every five of the central union’s total member- 
ship, and only a small proportion of its leadership, were Chinese, even 
though numerically these still dominated the labor field in Bangkok. 
Leaders of the central union asserted that they knew of the existence of 
no unions of Chinese workers other than those affiliated with their own 
organization. If they exist, they probably should be considered part of 
the labyrinth of Chinese guilds and secret societies that cover almost 
every part of Southeast Asia, and not, strictly speaking, labor organiza- 
tions. There was evidence, too, that the labor leaders of Siam were deter- 
mined to eliminate from their central union any Chinese who showed a 
marked interest in the politics of their mother country, and to check the 
possible growth of a labor movement along “racial” lines. 

This desire to avoid political complications stems from the central 
union’s unhealthy domination by, or fear of, the Siamese Government. 
Although the Government had not as yet done anything helpful for the 
cause of labor (nor had the opposition party), the officers of the central 
union seemed afraid, in mid-1947, that it might move to crush their in- 
cipient organization. Mainly for this reason, the central union had failed 
to support openly, in January 1947, the demonstration made by civil serv- 
ants against the current scale of salaries, and against the disciplinary meas- 
ures subsequently taken by the Government against those who had 
registered their protest. Nor had the central union as yet drafted any 
legislative program concerning minimum wages, maximum work days, 
or other improvements in living and working conditions, although the 
translation of such a program into bills supported by one party or other 
might well have been demanded as the price for organized labor’s support 
at the polls. 

With the shortage of qualified labor after the war (p. 242), the quasi- 
passive attitude of organized labor in Siam cannot be wholly attributed 
to widespread unemployment; nor on the other hand have labor condi- 
tions improved so much as to eliminate serious evils in any part of the 
country. The fact that foreigners form a majority of the urban working 
forces is not a sufficient explanation, either. Rather, it appears to the 
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observer that the labor movement, such as it is, may have been brought 
into being and may be kept under control by one of the major parties 
now supporting the Government as a means of preventing the growth of 
a more militant labor movement— a movement composed of unions con- 
scious of their political power and liable to come under the domination 
of radical or foreign elements. 
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tonomous Republic of, 213; Chinese in, 
182, 183, 259; credit societies, 176-7; early 
labor regulation, 203; housing, 198; In- 
spectorate of Fine Arts, 180; Javanese in, 
185-6; labor inspection, 206; labor law, 
1918, 209, 1928, 196; labor shortage, 204, 
213; land settlement, 170, 203, 204; land 
system, 174; Mutual Association of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Workers, 211; 
postwar disorders, 212, 213; strikes, 1945- 
46. 210, 212; wages, 189, 191. 192 
Colonial policies, vii#., 5 
Commercial employment, see Clerical 
Commodity control schemes, xix [see also 
Rubber, Tin) 

Communism, 14: among Chinese workers, 
8, 105, 112, 116, 228; as motive in labor 
organization, 14 [see also Labor leader- 
ship); in Burma, 52, 54, 56, 57, 252#.; 
Indochina, 12; Indonesia, 162, 165, 255 
#.; Malaya, 105, 109, 112, 113, 115-6, 254; 
Netherlands Indies, 158, 159; Siam, 228, 
246, 247, 248 

Compensation for illness and injury, x, 7; 
Burma, 38-9; Indochina, 185, 197; Ma- 
laya, 66, 86, 95, 97; Netherlands Indies, 
XVI, 122, 144, 147-8, 155, 156; Siam, 230 
Compulsory labor, see Forced labor 
Compulsory military service: Netherlands 
Indies, 156 

Conciliation boards: Burma, 38, 41, 44, 53, 
56, 57, 58-9: Indochina, 209, 210-11; 
Netherlands Indies, 156-7, 160, 161; 
Siam, 240, 248 

Confederation Generate de Travail, Indo- 
china, 258 

Congress Kowanita Indonesia, 256 
Consumer goods, shortage of, 14, 60, 74, 
83, 163, 220, 242 [see also Living costs) 
Contract labor, see Immigration, Chinese, 
Indian, Javanese, etc. 

Convict labor: Burma, 27, 41-2; Malaya, 65; 

Siam, 216, 226, 236, 245 
Cooperative movements, 16 [see also 
Credit): Indonesia, 257; IndocUna, 176, 
177, 192; Malaya, 82, 83, 84-5; Nether- 
lands Indies, 118, 128, 132-3, 137, 143; 
Slam, 230, 237, 248 
Copra, see Vegetable oil industries 
Coringhi, Burma, stevedore riots, 1930, 44 
Cost of living, see Living costs 
Cottage industries, see Crafts 
Cotton industry [see also Textile): Burma, 
30, 31, 32. 46, 49, 50; Indodiina, 181; 
Netherlands Indies, 143 
Crafts, I, 6: Burma, 6, 27, 32-4, 36, 46, 59; 
Indochina, 167, 168, 171, 173, 178-80, 
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184, 200, 259; Malaya, 80; Netherlands 
Indies, 117, 120, 123, 136-7, 143; Siam, 
6, 215, 216-7, 219, 221, 224-6, 231 
Crawfurd, John, 214 

Credit, organized provision for. 16: Burma, 
57; Indochina, 174-5. 175-7, 184, 188, 
192; Malaya, 73, 84-5, 88; Netherlands 
Indies, 118, 131-2, 135; Siam, 237 
Crime; among immigrant workers, 5; 
Burma, 38, 57, 60; Indochina, 182, 209- 
10; Malaya, 98, 254; Netherlands Indies, 
127, 160; Siam. 216, 219. 226, 229, 235, 
239 

D P V, see Deli Planters Association 
Dacoity, 57, 60, 219 

Debt and land; Burma, 15-6, 20, 21, 38, 57; 
Indochina. 171. 173, 174, 176, 183-4, 187, 
188, 190; Java, 130, 131; Malaya, 81, 82; 
Siam, 218, 220-1; and wage labor, 3: 
Burma, 40; Indochina, 187; Malaya, 63, 
77. 87; Siam, 224, 231 
Debtor bondage, xii: Indochina, 167, 173; 

Indonesia, 151; Siam, 214, 215 
Deli Planters’ Association (D P V). 134, 141 
Democracy, Bangkok, 245, 246, 249 
Deportation: by Japanese, 13, of Indo- 
nesians, 163; of Chinese, from Malaya, 
74, from Siam, 228, 239, 242; of strikers, 
Malaya, 104; of Timorese in 1946, 162 
Depression, effects of economic, x, 2, 3: 
Burma, 18, 23, 24, 28; Indochina, 169, 
171, 175, 176, 177, 181, 189, 190, 199, 206; 
Malaya, 73, 75, 76, 81, 82. 83, 87, 88, 91, 
98, 99, 105, 107; Netherlands Indies, 118, 
119-20, 122, 124, 126, 127, 131, 135, 139, 
140, 141, 150, 153, 155, 156; Siam, 219, 
221, 222, 228, 231, 232, 236 
Desertion of contract workers (see also 
Penal sanctions), 2, 188, 203, 208, 223, 
224 

Digeol Internment Camp, Neth. New 
Guinea, 258 
Dobama Asiayone, 55 
Dodi labor (see also Transport workers), 
7: Burma, 23, 30, 43-4, 50, 52, 60, 61, 
253; Malaya, 73, 110, 111; Netherlands 
Indies, 149, 163; Siam, 227, 245, 246, 247 
Domestic service, 6; Burma, 27, 59; Indo- 
china, 167, 189, 203; Malaya, 79, 102: 
Netherlands Indies, 151; Siam, 215, 220, 
229, 238, 244 

Dorman-Smith, Governor Sir Reginald, 58 
Draft animals, requisition and scarcity of, 
12: Burma, 25; (northern) IndocUna, 
173; Netherlands Indies, 133; Siam, 221 
Dyaks of Borneo, 134 
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Economic and Social Council, United Na- 
tions, xiu 

Economic depression, see Depression; de- 
velopment possibilities, viii, xii, xiii, 16 
(see also industrialization, various indus- 
tries, land policies); self-sufficiency, 5, 15 

Education, xi (see also Vocational educa- 
tion): Burma, 33-4, 51, 53, 57, 252; Indo- 
china, 170, 182; Malaya, 66, 84, 86, 100, 
103, 113: Netherlands Indies, 118, 141, 
257; Siam, 222, 228, 235, 236-7 

Employment, see Labor recruiting, unem- 
ployment; restriction to nationals of, see 
Burmanization, Siamization, Ethnic fac- 
tors 

Employment bureaus, public: Burma, 50, 
51, 59: Indochina, 199; Malaya, 109; 
Netherlands Indies, 150; Siam, 229, 230, 
235-6, 238 

Estate, see Plantation 

Ethnic factors in labor relations, x, 2, 5, 
15, 16: Burma, 4, 11, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 
21. 22. 23, 24, 37, 43, 52. 53, 54, 57, 60-1; 
Indochina, 167, 168, 170, 183, 184, 186, 
213, 260; Malaya. 15, 63. 64, 79, 83, 84, 
86, 88, 89, 99, 107, 109, 112, 113-4, 255; 
Netherlands Indies, 126, 127-8, 147, 164; 
Siam, 227 239, 249. 261 ff. 

Eurasians: in Malaya, 100, 125; in Nether- 
lands Indies, 125, 256 

European concessionaries in Tonkin, 202; 
wage and salary earners, Burma, 18, 19, 
30, Indochina, 174, 184, 197, 199, 200, 
Malaya, 76, 79, 88, 98, 100, Netherlands 
Indies, 117, 124-6, 127. 143, 150, 151, 159 

Factory employees (see also Industrial la- 
bor): Burma, 27, 30, 31, 38, 46, 52: 
Indochina, 171, 181; Malaya, 72, 77, 85 
ff., 92, 93, 103, 107; Netherlands Indies, 
II, 117, 120, 121, 122, 126, 128, 137-8, 
142-4, 149, 154, 158; Siam, 232 

Factory inspection (see also Labor inspec- 
tion): Burma, 39, 46, 47, 48; Malaya, 79 

Factory legislation (see also Labor legisla- 
tion): Burma, 27, 30, 38 ff., 45, 46, 47; 
Indonesia, 166; Malaya, 86, 103; Nether- 
lands Indies, 139, 147 

Family life, 3 (see also Social organization): 
Burma, 22-3, 26, 41, 45, 48, 60; Chinese, 
5; Indochina, 3, 168, 172, 173, 180, 185, 
203: Malaya, 67, 89, 94. 100, 101; Kam. 
3, 221, 222, 225, 232 

Federated Malay States Chamber of Mines, 
77-8 

Federation of Indonesian Youth Associa- 
tions, 256 
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Feudal idations, ix: Indodiina, 167. 186; 
Siam, 214-5, 225 

Fines (see also Wage deductions): Burma, 
45, Indochina, 189. 192, 209: Malaya, 90, 
92; Netherlands Indies, 142, 155 
Food, see Nutrition, Wages in kind; econ- 
omy in Jap.-occupied countries, 12 
Food industries (see also Processing indus- 
tries, Rice mills, etc)'. Burma, 27, 28, 30. 
32, 33; Indochina, 179, 181; Malaya, 80, 
81, 85; Netherlands Indies, 142, 143, 144 
Food supplies after the war: Indonesia, 
163 ' 

Forced and compulsory labor: Indochina, 
167, 183, 186-7, 202, 203, 206, 213; Indo- 
nesia, X, 161, 163; Malaya, 10; Nether- 
lands Indies, 123-4, 130, 161, 162-3; Siam, 
215-6, 229, 238; Vietnam, 212; under 
Japanese occupation, 9, 10, 11. 12, 13, 
Burma, 10, 11, 55, 59, Indonesia, 162-3, 
Malaya, 10, Siam, 10, 243-4 
Foremen, Asiatic, xii, 5, 6. 18, 62 ff., 126, 
140, 141, 185, 189, 201. 204. 224, see also 
Cai, Kangany, Maislry 
Forestry (see also Teak industry): Burma, 
17, 27, 31. 44; Indochina, 168, 170, 172: 
Netherlands Indies, 129; Siam, 220, 222, 
224, 227, 234, 238 

French worken in Indochina, 260; veteran 
settlers, 261 

Fuel shortages, 16: Siam, 218, 222 
Furnivall, John Sydenham, 18 

Gambling: Indochina, 188, 190, 192; Ma- 
laya, 84-5; Siam, 214. 219, 231, 235 
Germans in Netherlands Indies, 125 
Government service, see Public service 
Guiriec, head of Labor Department, 
French Indochina, 258 
Gyi, Sir Joseph Maung, 19 

Handicrafts, see Crafts 
Hanoi, University of, 180 
Hardjokoesoemi, Harjono,. 257 
Ha-tien, Cochinchina, land settlement, 170 
Health and safety regulations, xi, 6, 7: 
Burma, 38, 46, 47-8; Indochina, 185, 187, 
194-6, 201, 205, 206; Malaya, 66, 68, 73, 
84, 95-7, 102, 103: Netherlands Indies, 
119, 125, 146-7, 154, 155; Siam, 227, 238 
Health conditions, 6: Burma, 47, 48, 57, 
60; Indochina, 193, 194-6, 208; Malaya, 
63, 68, 91, 97, 100; Netherlands Indies, 
146-7, 154, 155; Siam, 223, 234 
Heerendiensten, 124 
Hendershot, Clarence, 252 
Ho Chi Minh, President of Vietman Re- 
public. 212, 258 


Holidays: Burma, 23, 40, 46; Indochina, 
185, 193, 194, 208; Malaya, 87. 88, 89, 
90, 91. 93, 94, 111, 113; Netherlands In- 
dies, 119, 125, 141, 144, 145; Siam. 233-4 
Home industries, 6, see Crafts 
Hong Fatt mines, 106 
Hours of work, 6, 7, 13: Burma, 23, 38, 40, 
41-2, 45-6, 47; Indochina, 185, 193-4, 203, 
204, 208, 209; Malaya, 6, 87, 90, 93-4, 
100. 104, 108, 113; Netherlands Indies, 
119, 140, 144-5, 155. 157, 257; Siam. 6, 
217, 230, 232. 233-4. 262 
Housing, 14: Bangkok, 234-5, 242: Burma, 
23, 40, 45, 48-9, 55, 57, 60; Indochina. 
167, 178, 182, 185, 194, 195, 196, 198-9. 
203, 204; Malaya, 63. 84, 89, 90, 92, 94-5. 
100, 102; Netherlands Indies, 119, 122, 
141, 148, 152, 154; Rangoon, 48, 60; 
Saigon, 198; Siam, 234-5, 242 

ILO, see International Labor Organiza- 
tion 

Illiteracy, xii, 5, 18, 104, 127, 224, 228. 257 
Immigration, x, xii, xiii, 1-5, 5-6, 7, 8, 10, 
14, 15-6 (see also labor recruitment, land 
settlement, various nationals, etc.): 
Burma, 2, 4. 15. 17 ff., 25 ff., 38, 45, 52, 
55, 60-61; Indochina, 4, 182 ff.; Malaya, 
15, 62 ff.. 74-5, 109; Netherlands Indies, 
4, 78, 124 ff., 150: Siam, 4, 6, 74, 218, 
223, 226 ff. 

Indenture system (see also Penal sanc- 
tions): Malaya, 62 ff., 66, 72-3, 79; Neth- 
erlands Indies, 119, 124, 152 ff. 
Independence movements (see also Na- 
tionalism, Indonesia, Vietnam): Burma, 
11, 13, 54, 55, 57; Malaya, 10, 113, 114; 
India, see beloiu 

India; ban on labor emigration, 1938, 2, 4, 
62, 64, 67-8, 70, 71; emigrant .stations, 
62. 66, 78, 102; Emigration Act, 1922, 66, 
70; independence movement, 4, effects 
on Burma, 69-70, Malaya, 64, 98, 111, 
114; industrial growth, 16; labor condi- 
tions, 7, 22, 38, 45, 64, 67, 91, 104; 
political interests in Southeast Asia, 5; 
protection of labor emigrants, 16, 24, 52, 
64. 68, 69-70, 83. 100, 101, 103, 109; 
trade with Burma, 22 
India Royal Commission, 1929-30, 50 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon, 
53 

Indian Immigration Committee, Malaya, 
67, 105 

Indian Immigration Fund, Malaya, 66 
Indian Independence Movement (IIM), 
114 

Indian civic rights: in Indochina, 186; in 
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Malaya, 70, 83, 84; fanners in Malaya, 
72, 81-2; farmers’ settlement in Burma, 
25-6; independence leagues, 10; mer- 
chants, industrialists, and capitalists in 
Southeast Asia, 6, 20, 34, 52, 89-90, 93-4, 
186. 217 

Indian labor; divisions in, 5; in Burma, 2, 
4, 11, 16, 17 ff.. 20 ff.. 25 S; 28, 30, 31, 32, 
33, 34 f., 40, 41, 42-3, 44, 45. 48, 50, 51, 
52-3, 55, 58, 60-61, 253, in Indochina, 
186, 259, in Malaya, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 16. 
f&ff., 79, 8617.. 89, 90, 91 94. 95, 96, 

98, 101, 102, 103, 104, 107, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 253jf.. in Netherlands 
Indies, 129, in Siam, 217, 229; repatria- 
tion of, 2 

Indian National Army, Malaya, 10 

Individualism and wage labor, 3 

Indo-Burma Petroleum Company, 21 

Indochina {see also Annam, Cambodia, 
Cochinchina, Laos, Tonkin, Saigon, 
Vietnam): absenteeism, 188, 202, 204; 
accidents (industrial), 196, 197, 209; ag- 
ricultural labor, 10. 167, 169, 171, 172 f., 
188, 194, 201, 209; agricultural reforms, 
168, 174-5; alcohol consumption, 190, 192; 
apprenticeship, 208; border dispute, 212; 
British troops in, 213; Bureau of Immi- 
gration, 183; Cats (indigenous foremen 
and contractors), 181, 189, 201-2, 208, 
210; casual labor, 170, 171, 173; ceramics 
industry, 179, 181; child labor, 193, 194, 
196, 200, 201, 208; China policy toward, 
184; Chinese commerce and industry, 4, 
10, 126, 168, 174, 181, 182#., 194-5, 259: 
Chinese labor, 4, 10, 182^., 190, 199, 
213, 259; cityward trend, 3, 10, 168, 260; 
Civil Affairs Handbook, 190-1; derical 
workers, 167-8, 189, 191, 194, 199; coal 
mining, 181, 182, 190. 198, 203, 210 {see 
also mining); communism, 12; compen- 
sation for illness and injury, 185, 197; 
conciliation boards, 209, 210-11; co- 
operative movement, 176, 177, 192: cot- 
ton industry, I8I; crafts, 167, 168, 171, 
173, 178-80, 184, 200, 259; credit for 
farmers. 174-5. 175-7, 184, 188, 192; 
crime, 182, 209-10; debt burden of farm- 
ers, 171. 173, 174, 176, 183-4, 187-8, 190, 
of wage-earners, 187; debt slavery, 167, 
173; depression, effects of, 169, 171, 175, 
176, 177. 181, 189, 190, 199, 206; do- 
mestic service, 167, 189, 203; draft ani- 
mals, scarcity of (in north), 173; educa- 
tion, 170, 182; employment bureaus, 
199; ethnic factors in labor rdations, 
167, 168, 170, 183, 184, 186, 213, 260; 
Europeans in, 174, 184, 197, 199, 200; 


factory employees, 171, 181; bmily life, 
3. 168, 172, 173, 180. 185, 203; feudal 
relations, 167, 186; fines, 189, 192, 209; 
food industries, 179, 181; forced and com- 
pulsory labor, 167, 183, 186-7, 202, 203, 
206, 213; forestry, 168, 170, 172; French 
workers in, 260; gambling, 188, 190, 192; 
general labor conditions, 167 ff., 212 ff.; 
guerrilla and civil war, 213; health and 
safety regulations, 185, 187, 194-6, 201, 
205, 206; health conditions, 193, 194-6, 
208; holidays, 185, 193, 194, 208; hours of 
work. 185, 193-4, 203, 204, 208, 209; 
housing, 167, 178, 182, 185, 194, 195, 
196, 198-9, 203, 204; immigration re- 
striction, 4, IBZff.; Indian civic rights, 
186; Indian labor, 186, 259; industrial 
labor. 171, 172, 178-9, 180#., 188, 191, 
194; industrialization, 171, 172, 180#., 
259; inflation, 10; Japanese in, 10, 12-13, 
259; Javanese labor, 185-6; juvenile 
workers, 191, 193, 200-01; labor disputes 
{see also below. Strikes), 172, 204, 207, 
209, 210 #.; Labor Edict, March 6, 1910, 
203; labor inspection, 188, 194-5, 199, 

201, 203, 204, 205, 206#., 208; labor 
leadership, 209; labor legislation, 187, 
188, 190, 191-2, 193, 196, 200, 201, 202 
ff., 208, 209 #., 260; labor management, 
181, 182, 185, 193, 196, 201-2, 206, 208; 
labor migration to Siam, 224; labor re- 
cruitment, 181, 184, 185, 194, 196, 201, 

202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 259; labor short- 
ages, 10, 170, 204, 213, 259; labor survey, 
170; labor turnover, 182, 189, 258; lac- 
quer industry, 179; land grants to war 
veterans, 169, 202; land policies, 169#., 
202, 203; land settlement, 168, 169#., 
175, 198, 202, 203, 204, 259, 260; land 
survey, 174-5; land tenancy problems, 
171, 173 ff.; living costs, 189, 190, 191, 

192, 224; living standards, 178, 179-80, 
190, 198, 260; Malay wage-earners in, 10; 
mechanization, of agriculture, 175, of 
industry, 180, 259; medical care, 185, 
194-6, 203; metal industries, 179; middle 
class, 167-8, I7I, 175, 180, 184, 186; mili- 
tary operations, effect of, 212, 213: mini- 
mum wage legislation, 188, 191-2, 209; 
mining, 168, 171, 172, 180-82, 185, 189, 
190, 193, 195-6, 198, 199, 200, 203; mon- 
eylenders, 173, 174, 175, 176, 183-4, 186; 
nationalism, 184, 205, 207, 212-13; night 
work of women and children, 193, 194; 
nutrition of workers, 173, 187, 194, 204; 
occupational hazards, legislation on, 196; 
opium, use of, 190, 192: overtime pay, 

193, 203; part-time occupation, 171, 173, 
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178^.; piecework, 191, 193; plantation 
industries, 10, 169, 170, 171, 174, 184, 

185, 195, 198, 201, 202, 203-4, 205, 207. 
208, 213, 259; political influences on 
labor attitudes, 184; population prob- 
lems, 10, 168, 169 ff.', postwar labor de- 
velopments, 14, 212-3, 258#.; processing 
industries, 172, 179, 181; public service, 
169; public works, 170, 174, 175. 181, 
184, 186, 187, 196, 199-200, 205; railroad 
construction, 170, 184, 196; railroad 
workers, 181, 191, 196; remittances of 
immigrants, 184; repatriation of con- 
tract workers, 185, 188, 194, 203, 205; 
of unemployed Europeans, 199; resettle- 
ment (internal), 2, 10, 168-70, 182, 202, 

203. 204: rice milU, 175, 181, 259; rub- 
ber industry, 171, 172, 175, 203, 204, 

205, 213, 259, 261; sawmills. 175, 181, 
239; seasonal occupation, 169, 170, 171, 
173, 178, 180, 181, 209; shareaoppers, 
169, 173, 174; shipyards, 181, 260; skilled 
labor, 167, 168, 171, 172, 178-9, 189, 192, 
200, 259, 260; social insurance, 200; 
strikes, 12, 209#., 213, 258; sugar indus- 
try, 181; taxation, 173, 183, 186, 198, 
203; textile industry, 171, 178, 179, 181; 
thrift, encouragement of, 176, 188, 192, 

204, 207; tobacco industries, 181; trade 
union legislation, 8, 260; trade unions, 
8, 14, 208, 209#., 213, 258#.; transport 
workers, 181, 191; transportation, 213; 
unemployment, 10, 169, 171, 189, 199- 
200; vegetable oil industry, 175, 181; 
vocational education, 175, 179, 180, 259; 
wage advances, 188, 204, 208; wage de- 
ductions, 187, 192, 197, 201, 204, 207; 
wage payment, 185, 187-8, 191-2, 204, 
207. 210, 211: wages. 167, 169, 172, 187 #.. 

206, 209, 210, 260; wages in kind, 167, 

186, 187: war veterans, 199: women 
workers, 185, 189, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
196, 200-1, 203, 208; zinc mines (see also 
mining), 182 

Indochinese Congress, 1936, 199, 207 
Indochinese refugees in Siam, 245 
Indonesia, 255 #. (see also Netherlands 
Indies): Communism, 162, 165, 255; 
Compulsory Civil Service Act, 163; labor 
policies, 161 #.; peasant unions, 165; 
youth organizations, 165, 257 
Indonesia Merdeka, 256 
Indonesian: agriculturists, 140, 163 (see 
also Neth. Indies, agr. labor); emigra- 
tion, 135; Labor Front (B B I). 164, 165; 
middle class, 119, 128, 136-7; occupa- 
tions, 116, 117, 119, 129, 133, 137; trade 
unions, 159, 255#.; war prisoners, 163 


Industrial Courts Ordinance, Malaya, 107, 
114 

Industrial labor: Burma, 18, 22, 23, 27 ff., 
36. 37#., 52: Indochina, 171, 172, 178-9, 
180 ff.. 188, 191, 194; Malaya, 76-7, 85 #., 
101-2, 103#., 110; Netherlands Indies, 

117, 118, 119, 120, 137 #., 145, 148, 154, 
155, 156, 158; Siam, 217, 220, 222#., 228, 
232. 233, 238, 241, 242 

Industrialization, 4, 5, 16; Burma, 5, 27 #., 
38, 55; Indochina, 171, 172, 180#., 259; 
Malaya, 85#.; Netherlands Indies, 5, 
119, 120, 121, 123, 138, 156; Siam, 5, 
222 #., 226, 234 
Industries, "non-essential”, 12 
Inflation, 12: Burma, 59; Indochina, 10; 

Malaya, 74, 111, 115; Siam. 248 
Inspectorate of Fine Arts, Indochina, 180 
Intermarriage, 3 (see also Ethnic attitudes): 

Malay-Javanese, 79; Thai-Chinese, 227 
International Labor Organization (ILO), 
xni, 8, 86, 93, 97, 113, 147, 149, 155, 230, 
248-9, 260 

Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., 58 

Japan; industrial needs, 16 
Japanese; anti-colonial propaganda, 8, 13; 
manufactures, competition of, 34, 225; 
occupation, effects of, 5, 9#., 16, 138, 
242, 259-60 

Japanese in: Burma, 11, 12-13, 30, 54, 55; 
Indochina, 10, 12-13, 260; Malaya, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 109#., 112, 114, 115; Nether- 
lands Indies, 11, 12-13, 116, 125-6, 128-9, 
162-3; Siam, 9-10, 12, 226 
Japanese war prisoners, 55, 58, 116, 162-3, 
244, 245 

Java (see also Indonesia, Netherlands In- 
dies): agricultural labor, 129-33; agricul- 
ture, 117, 118, 129#., 140#.; Central 
Bank for Popular Credit, 132; child 
labor, 149; Chinese in, 126; Cooperative 
Service Department, 133; Europeans in, 
125; forced labor, 123-4; government 
service, 125, 130; housing, 148; industry, 

118, 119, 121, 122; industrialization, 138, 
156; Japanese occupation of, 11: labor 
emigration, 133 (see also below, Java- 
nese labor); labor inspection, 154, 157; 
land policy, 118, 129#., 152: population 
problem, 118, 119, 121, 133, 136, 152, 
153; sharecropping, 118; state pawn- 
shops, 132; Sugar Employers’ Organiza- 
tion, 144; wages, 139, 141, 142-4; work- 
ing day, 144, 145 

Javanese; aptitudes for plantation and in- 
dustrial work, 121-2, 145, 185; contract 
labor, 119, 134, 152#. (see also below): 
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former, 129 B-- foreman, 126; emigration 
and land settlement (see also below), 
119: middle class, 128, 130; use by Japa- 
nese, 11 

Javanese in: Banka and Billiton, 134; Bor- 
neo, 11, 135. 151-3: Celebes, 135, 152^.; 
Indochina, 185-6; Malaya, 2, 10, 63, 65, 
71, 78-9, 86, 92, 101, 102, 111, 135, 255; 
New Caledonia, 2, 135; Siam, 10, 217; 
Sumatra, 11, 134, 135-6, 151-3, 162; 
Surinam, 135 

Juvenile workers (see also Apprenticeship, 
Child labor): Burma, 47; Indochina, 
191, 193, 200-1; Malaya, 86, 97, 101, 113; 
Netherlands Indies, 149, 155 

Kanganies, Malaya, 62-3, 66-7, 68, 134 
Kempei-tai, 115, see Japanese occupation 
Khamu labor in Siam, 224 
Khas, slave raids among, 214 
Khmer, slavery among andent, 214 
Rhuang Aphaiwong, 249 
Kiat, G. H., 88 
Koreans in Siam, 243 
Kuala Lumpur: committee for unemployed 
Europeans, 98; Indian agent at, 102: un- 
employment relief, 99; strikes, 1945-6, 
110, 111 

Labor contractors (see also Cal, Kangany, 
Labor management. Labor recruitment, 
Maistry): Chinese, 77, 92, 103, 104, 106, 
113, 128; in Netherlands Indies, 125, 
128, 142, 154; in Siam, 224 
Labor disputes, 14 (see also Strikes): 
Burma, 41, 51#., 56, 57#., 252: Indo- 
china, 172, 204, 207, 209, 210#.; Malaya, 
73, 92, 97, 103#., 106, 108, 110#., 254; 
Netherlands Indies, 156-7, 160, 161; 
Siam, 239 #., 249 

Labor inspection, xii, 6, 7: Burma, 46, 47, 
48, 253: Indochina, 188, 194-5, 199, 201, 
203, 204, 205, 206#., 208; Malaya, 63, 
66, 68, 73, 95, 96, 102-3; Netherlands 
Indies, 121, 139, 142, 144, 145, 147, 149, 
154, 157-8; Siam, 230, 249 
Labor leadership, 14: Burma, 15, 51#., 
55, 57, 58; Indochina, 209; Indonesia, 
164, 165-6; Malaya, 15, 86, 87, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 116, 254; 
Netherlands Indies. IS8-9. 160, 164, 
165-6, 256; Siam. 241, 245, 248, 249, 
261#. 

Labor legislation, dc-x, 6, 7; Burma, 37#., 
54, 59, 252, 253; Indochina, 187, 188, 
190, 191-2, 193, 196, 200, 201, 202#., 
208, 209#., 260; Malaya, 63#., 85, 86, 


94, 96, 97, 101-2, 103-4, 107, 113, 114-5, 
254; Netherlands Indies, 119, 123, 125, 

139, 144, 145, 146-7, 148, 149, 151#., 
160-1, 185-6, 188; Siam, 6, 216, 218, 228, 
229#., 233-4, 235#., 248-9, 261 #.; under 
Japanese occupation, 12 

Labor management, xii, 5, 6, 12, 16 (see 
also Labor contractors, recruiting): 
Burma, 38, 47-8, 58; Indochina, 181, 
182, 185, 193, 196, 201-2, 206, 208; Ma- 
laya, 68, 72, 73, 84, 89, 90. 95, 96, 100, 
103; Netherlands Indies, 122, 125-6, 135, 

140, 141, 144, 146-7, 148, 152#. 

Labor mobilization: Netherlands Indies, 

156-7 

Labor organization, see Trade unions 
Labor recruitment, xii, 5-6, 7: Burma, 40, 
42-3, 44, 48, 59, 60; Indochina, 181, 184, 
185, 194, 196, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
206: Malaya. 62, 65#., 77-8. 84, 90, 92, 
100, 102: Netherlands Indies, 122, 128, 
134-5, 152, 153, 154, 185: Siam, 224, 243: 
South China, 72-4 

Labor shortages, xii, 1, 14, 15, 16: Burma, 
10, 15, 17, 22, 35, 60; Indochina, 10, 170, 
204. 213, 259: Malaya, xn, 10, 15, 62, 
65#., 77, 78, 79, 98, 99, 104, 109, 110, 
254; Netherlands Indies, xviii, 122, 134, 
135, 155, 161-2, 163, 164; Siam, 10, 214, 
215, 216, 218, 226, 228, 230, 239, 242, 
244-5, 262 

Labor supply in Southeast Asia, 1-5, 7, 8, 
15-6 

Labor surve>'S: Indochina, 170; Malaya, 
1880, 65, postwar, 110; Siam, 230, 234, 
235, 237, 242, 261 

Labor transportation, conditions and reg- 
ulation of. XII, 6 (see also Passage) 
Labor turnover, 2, 3, 6 (see also Absentee- 
ism, Part-time. Labor management): 
Indochina, 189, in mines, 182: Malaya, 
64, 81, 98 

Lacquer industry, Indochina, 179: Siam, 
225 

Lampongs, Javanese colonies in, 135, 136 
Lampun, Siam, textiles, 225 
Land grants: in Java (particuliere Lan- 
derijen), 124; to Annamite war veterans, 
169, 202; to Indians, in Burma, 25-6, in 
Malaya, 82-3 

Land policies (see also above, belou): 
Burma, 17, 18, 25-6, 52. 55, 56-7; Indo- 
china, 169#., 202, 203: Malaya, 82, 83: 
Netherlands Indies, 118-9, 124, 128, 
129#., 152, 155; Siam. 218, 219, 220, 
221, 237 

Land settlement, 2: Burma, 25-6, 30; In- 
dochina, 168, 169#., 175, 198, 202, 203. 
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204, 259, 261; Malaya, 82-4, 99, 100; 
Netherlands Indies, 119, 133 ff., 152; 
Siam, 218, 219 

Land tenancy problems, 14, 15-6: Burma, 
6, 20, 25, 52, 55, 56-7; Indochina, 171, 
n3ff.i Java, 130^.; Malaya, 82, 83; 
Siam, 6, 220, 221, 230, 232 
Lao laborers in Siam, 217, 218, 221, 224, 
232, 235 

Laos: Chinese in, 183, labor ordinances, 
1911, 203, 1932, 196; land system, 174; 
military campaign, effect of, 212; min- 
ing, 190, 199; trades, 179; wages, 190 
Laotians, 168, 170, 182 
Lasker, Bruno, 8 
LeMay, Reginald, 221 
Liberty, Bangkok, 244, 245, 247, 248, 249 
Lingat, R., 214 

Living costs: Burma, 14, 53, 58, 59, 60, 
252; Indochina, 189, 190, 191, 192, 224; 
Indonesia, 156, 164; Malaya, 84, 91, 98, 
no. 111, 254; Netherlands Indies, 118, 
139, 140; Slam, 220, 224, 233, 242, 243, 
244, 246, 248; under Jap. occupation, 12 
Living standards, ix, x {also see above)-. 
Burma, 22. 23, 27, 45, 48-9, 55, 252; In- 
dochina, 178. 179-80, 190, 198; Indo- 
nesia, 164; Malaya, 84, 91, 100, Chinese 
in, 76; Netherlands Indies, 118, 119, 120, 
122, 124, 137; Siam, 218, 222 
Loo Cheng, 113 
Luang Pradit, 237 

Madras, Government of, 69 
Maistry system of labor contracting, 40, 
42-3, 44, 48 

Malaria, 95, 96, 130, 168, 169, 195, 258 
Malay attitudes to immigrant labor, 63, 
64, 65, 81, 99. 113. 115, 255; social or- 
ganization, 12-3, 86; wage-earners in: 
Indochina, 10, Malaya, 79, 81, 86, 92, 
102, 109, 110, Siam, 217, 221, 229, 232, 
243; treatment by Japanese, 10, 115 
Malaya: agricultural industries, 80 ff., 
labor, 10, 62 ff., 79, 80 reforms, 80; 
alcohol consumption, 96i 113; Aliens 
Ordinance, 1932, 75; apprenticeship, 85. 
113; arbitration of labor disputes, 104, 
106, 107, 254; Central Indian Associa- 
tion of, 4, 69, 71, 83, 95, 108; child 
labor, 82, 86, 97, 100-1, 110, 113; Chinese 
business and industry in, 4, 76, 79, 85, 
87 ff., 92, 93-4, 96, 102; Chinese farmers, 
83-4; Chinese Immigration Ordinance, 
1927, 74; Chinese in, 1 ff., 4. 10, 16, 63 ff., 
72 ff., 79, 83, 84, 86, 87-8, 92-4, 95, 98, 
100, 101, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109. 110, 
111, 112-3, 114, 253 (distribution of. 


75-7, origins of, 75-6); Chinese Protec- 
torate (Secretariat), 63, 73, 74, 102, 105, 
134; cityward trend, 80; clerical work- 
ers, 6, 76, 79, 86 ff., 93, 94, 105, 110, 111; 
communism, 105, 109, 112, 113, 115-6, 
254; compensation for illness and in- 
jury, 66, 86, 95, 97; convict labor, 65; 
Cooperatives Department, 83; coopera- 
tive land settlement, 82, movement, 83, 
84-5; crafts, 80; credit provision, for 
clerical workers, 88, for laborers, 73, 
84-5; crime, 98, 254; debts of farmers, 

81, 82; deportation of Chinese, 74; 
depression, effects of, 73, 75, 76, 81, 

82, 83, 87, 88, 91, 98, 99, 105, 107; 

dock labor, 73, 110, 111; domestic serv- 
ice, 79, 102; education, 66, 84, 86, 100, 
103, 113; employment bureaus, 109; 
ethnic factors in labor relations, 15, 63, 
64. 79, 83, 84, 86, 88, 89, 99, 107, 109, 
112, 113-4, 255; Eurasians, 100, 125; 
European wage and salary earners, 76, 
79, 88, 98, 100; factory employees {see 
also Industrial labor), 72, 77, 85 ff., 92, 
93, 103, 107; factory inspection {see also 
Labor inspection), 79; factory legisla- 
tion {see also labor legislation), 86, 103; 
fomily life, 67, 89, 94, 100, 101; fines, 
90, 92; food industries, 80, 81, 85; forced 
labor under Jap. occupation, 10; gam- 
bling, 84-5; general labor conditions, 
62 ff.; health and safety regulations, 66, 
68, 73, 84, 95-7, 102, 103; health condi- 
tions, 63, 68, 91, 97, 100; holidays, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 93, 94, 111, 113; hours of 
work, 6, 87, 90, 93-4, 100, 104, 108, 113; 
housing, 63, 84, 89, 90, 92, 94-5, 100, 
102; immigration, 15, 62 ff., 72, 74-5, 
109; restriction of, 74; indenture system 
{see also Penal sanctions), 62 ff., 66, .72-3, 
79; independence movement, 10, 113, 
114; Indian business and industry, 89- 
90, 93-4; Indian dvic rights, 70, 83, 84; 
Indian farmers, 72, 81-2; Indian Immi- 
gration Committee, 67, 105; Indian Na- 
tional Army, 10; Indian labor, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 8, 10. 16, 62 ff., 79, 86 89, 90, 

91 ff., 94, 95, 98, 101, 102, 103, 104, 107, 
109, no. Ill, 112, 113, H4. 253 ff.; in- 
dustrial accidents, 86, 95, 97, 101; In- 
dustrial Courts Ordinance, 107, 114; 
industrial labor, 76-7, 85 ff., 101-2, 103 ff., 
110; industrialization, 85 ff.; inflation, 
74, 111, 115; intermarriage (Malay-Java- 
nese), 79; Japanese in, 10, II, 12, 13, 
109 ff., 112, 114, 115; Javanese in, 2, 10, 
63, 65, 71, 78-9, 86, 92. 101, 102, 111, 
135, 255; juvenile workers {see also child 
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labor), 85, 86, 97, 101, 113; kanganies, 
62-3, 66-7, 68, 134; labor disputes {see 
also strikes), 73, 92, 97, 103 ff., 106, 108, 
110 ff.; Labor Immigration Fund, 66; 
labor inspection, 63, 66, 68, 73, 95, 96, 
102-3; labor leadership, 15, 86, 87, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 116, 
254, 255; labor legislation, 63 ff., 85, 86, 
94, 96, 97, 101-2, 103-4, 107, 113, 114-5, 
254; labor management, 68, 72, 73, 84, 
89, 90, 95, 96, 100, 103; labor recruit- 
ment {see also kanganies), 62, 65 ff., 77-8, 

84, 90, 92, 100, 102; labor shortages, xii, 
10, 15, 62, 65 ff., 77, 78, 79, 98, 99, 104, 

109, 110, 254-5; labor survey, 1880, 65, 
postwar, 110; labor turnover, 64, 81, 98; 
land grants to Indians, 82-3; land pol- 
icies, 82, 83; land settlement, 82-4, 99, 
100; land tenancy problems, 82, 83; liv- 
ing costs, 84, 91, 98, 110, 111, 254; living 
standards, 84, 91, 100 (Chinese, 16); 
Malay wage-earners, see below; medical 
care, 63, 66, 86, 92, 95-7, 100, 102, 111; 
metal industries, 85; middle class, 4, 76, 
79, 85, 61 ff., 89-90, 93-4, 96; military 
administration, 110, 111, 112, 115, 116; 
minimum wage legislation, 86, 91, 113; 
mining, 4, 15, 64, 71, 72, 73, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 86, 92. 93, 97, 98. 102, 103, 104, 106, 
110 {see also tin); moneylenders, 81, 82; 
nationalism, 16, 64-5, 101, 105, 109, 111, 

112, 113-4; nutrition of workers, 96-7, 

no, 254; opium use, 113; overtime pay, 
93; part-time occupation, 80, 81, 83, 93; 
piece-work, 77, 78. 91-2, 93; plantation 
industries, 4, 10, 15, 62 ff., 60 ff., 84, 85, 
91 94, 95, 98, 100 5-, 105, 110, 111, 

113, 114, {see also rubber); political in- 
fluences on labor relations, 15, 63, 64, 
68, 105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115-6, 254, 255; postwar labor develop- 
ments, 14, 15, 109 ff., 253 ff.; processing 
industries, 85; public service, 64, 70, 72, 
77, 79, 81, 84. 89, 92, 94, 102, 105, 108, 

110, 111, 116; public works, 65, 72. 85, 

94, 99, 103, 106, 110, 111; railroad work- 
ers, 85, 88, 107, no. 111; remittances of 
immigrants, 63, 74, 90; repatriation of 
contract workers, 63, 64, 66, 67, 69-70, 
74, 75, SI, 84, 91, 98; ricksha pullers, 
107; rubber industry, xni, 4, 10, 62 ff., 
74, 75, 77, 79. 80, 82. 85, 86, 88, 91, 93, 

95, 96, 98. 99, 100, 104, 105, 106, 110, 
113, 114; Salvation Army, 99; sawmills, 

85, 107; sex ratio among contract labor- 
ers. 71, 75, 76, 80, 82, 84, 100, 101; 
skilled labor, 77, 85, 89. 92; social in- 
surance, 88, 113; socialism, 109; strikes. 


12, 78, 91, 103 ff., 110-11, 114, 115, 116, 
254; sugar industry, 62, 73; Tamil la- 
borers, 65 ff., 71, 72, 114, 121 {see In- 
dian); tea industry, 91; thrift, encour- 
agement of, 84, 88; tin mining, 10, 64, 
67, 74, 75, 77, 79, 80. 81. 85, 86, 91, 92. 
96, 98, 104, no. 111 (mechanization of, 
75, 77, 80): Trade Disputes Ordinance, 
108, 115; trade union ordinances, 8, 103, 
107, 108, 112, 114-5, 254; trade unions, 
8, 14-5, 86, 88, 103-08, 109, 111, 112 ff., 
115, 254; transport workers, 79, 80, 104, 
106, 107, no. 111; unemployment, 10, 
11, 69, 74, 75, 82. 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 93, 
98-100, 109-10, 113; United Planters As- 
sociation, 78, 89, no, 114; vegetable oil 
industries, 67, 85, 91, 114; vocational 
education, 85, 86; wage advances, 73, 90; 
wage deductions, 77, 90, 92, 102; wage 
payment, 77, 102; wages, 63, 66, 67, 69, 
70, 73. 78, 81, 85, 87, 90, 91-3, 98, 99, 
100, 104, 106, 107, 108, 110, 111, 113; 
wages in kind, 89, 90, 92, 96, 111, 254; 
women workers, 75, 79, 84, 86, 87, 94, 
100-01, 110; youth organizations, 254 
Malaya Catholic Leader, 86 
Malaya Clerical Union, 86-7 
Malaya General Labor Unions, 111, 112-3, 
114, 115 

Malayan Collieries, 78, 104, 106 
Malayan Communist Party, 113, 254 
Malayan Union: citizenship problem, 16; 
Labor Advisory Board, 115; Trade Union 
Ordinance, 1945, 115 
Malino Conference, 1946, 164 
Mandalay streetcar employees, 18 
Masjoemi, Islamic federation of Indonesia, 
256 

Medan Planters’ Association, Sumatra, 146 
Mechanization, 5 {see also Industrializa- 
tion): Burma, 45, agriculture, 25; Indo- 
china, agriculture, 175, industry, 180, 
259; Malaya, tin mines, 75, 77, 80; Neth- 
erlands Indies, agriculture, 120, industry, 
120, 138; Siam, agriculture, 218, indus- 
try, 231, mines, 224 

Medical care, xvii, 7 {see also Health); 
Burma, 40, 47; Indochina, 185, 194-6, 
203; Malaya, 63, 66, 86, 92, 95-7, 100, 102, 
111; Netherlands Indies, 119, 122, 141, 
146-7, 149, 152, 154, 155; Siam, 244, 246 
Metal industries: Burma, 30, 32, 34, 37, 
46; Indochina, 179; Malaya, 85; Nether- 
lands Indies, 119, 120, 138, 143, 144; 
Siam, 225, 232 

Middle Clau: Annamite, 167-8, 171, 175, 
180, 184; Arab in Neth. Indies, 129; Chi- 
nese, in Burma, 36-7, Indochina, 4, 126, 
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168, 174, 181, mff.. Malaya, 4, 76, 79. 
85, Biff., 93-4, 96, Netherlands Indies, 

4, 124, 125-8, Siam, 217, 218, 222. 223. 
224, 225, 226#., 230, 245, 247; indig- 
enous, 3; Indonesian, 119, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 134, 136-7; Japanese, in Neth. In- 
dies, 128-9; Indian, in Burma, 20, 34, 
52, in Malaya, 89-90, 93-4, in Indochina, 
186, in Siam 217 

Military operations, effect of; Burma, 11, 
57, 59; Indochina, 212, 213 
Military organization of labor under Jap. 

occupation, 11, 13, see also Forced labor 
Military service: Burma, 19; Indonesia, 11, 
163; Siam, 215. 243 
Mills, Lennox, 93 
Minhassas, of Celebes, 134 
Minimum wage legislation, ix, xiii, 6, 7: 
Burma, 40, 252; Indochina. 188, 191-2, 
209; Malaya, 86, 91, 113; Netherlands 
Indies, x. 119, 139, 155, 157; Siam, 6. 
230, 231, 262 

Mining, ix, 6, 16 {see also Tin): Burma, 
23, 28-30, 37, 39. 41, 43, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
56; Indochina, 168, 171, 172, 180-2, 185, 
189, 190, 193, 195-6, 198, 199, 200, 203; 
Malaya, 4, 15, 64. 71, 72, 73, 76, 77. 78, 
79, 86, 92, 93, 97, 98. 102, 103, 104, 106, 
110; Netherlands Indies, 119, 126, 128, 
134, 139, 142, 145, 147, 149, 155, 157; 
Siam, 217, 218, 220, 223-4, 227, 232, 233, 
234, 238, 240 

Minority problems, x, 16; see also Ethnic, 
Immigration, Nationalism 
Moi in Indochina, 260 
Mon pottery, Siam, 225 
Moneylenders, xii, 3, 6, 173. 176, 188 (see 
also Debt): Annamite, 173, 174, 175; 
Chinese, 4, 128, 131, 174, 175, 183-4; 
Indian, 20. 21, 25, 72. 82, 84, 175, 186; 
Siamese, 232; in Burma, 25, Indochina, 
173, 174, 175, 176, 183-4, 186; Malaya, 
81, 82; Netherlands Indies, 132 
Mongkut, King, 215 

Mohamedijah, left-wing Islamic federation, 
Indonesia, 256 
Mui-tsai, 101 

Nahdatoeloelana, right-wing Islamic fed- 
eration, Indonesia, 256 
Narcotics, see Opium 
Nationalism and labor relations, xi, 2, 3-4, 

5, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16. 20#.; Chinese, 3, 
4, 5, 64. 101, 105, 111, 114, 127, 184, 
227; Indian, 3, 4, 5, 8, 68, 69, 70; in 
Burma. 6, 13, 15, 18, 19#., 32, 51, 52, 
54-5; India, 69-70, 113, 114; Indochina, 
184, 205, 207, 212-3; Indonesia, 127, 128, 


158, 162#., 164, 165; Malaya, 16, 64-5, 
101, 105, 109, 111, 112, 113-4; Siam, 6, 
218, 219, 222, 226, 228, 230, 242, 247 

Nehru, Pandit, 113 

Netherlands Indies— Indonesia; absentee- 
ism, 145, 155; accidents (industrial), 
147, 155, 157; agricultural industries, 
117, 119, 122, 127, 140#.; agricultural 
labor, 118, 122. 129#., 152, 158, 163; 
agricultural reforms, 118, 123; appren- 
ticeship, 149; Arabs in, 117, 129; arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes, 160-1; Association 
of Native Employees in Private Under- 
takings, 159; bakul (middlemen), 136, 
137, 143; batik indust^, 142; Bureau of 
Labor, 121, 157, 159; casual labor, 122, 
129, 148; Central Association of Native 
Official Organizations (P V P N), 159; 
chemical industries, 144; child labor, 
141, 149, 155, 257; Chinese in, 4, 117-8, 
119, 124, 126-8, 134, 151, 152, 155, 159, 
164, 256; Chinese farmers, 126; Chinese 
industry and business, 4, 124, 126-8, 164; 
Civilians Service Ordinance, 1940, 156; 
clerical workers, 117, 120, 125, 126, 127, 
134, 141; Commission for Labor Affairs, 
156, 158, 161; communism. 158, 159, 255, 
257-8; compensation for illness and in- 
jury, X, 122, 144, 147-8, 155, 156; com- 
pulsory military service, 156; concilia- 
tion boards, 156-7, 160, 161; Coolie Ordi- 
nances, 1880-1939. 139, 152, 153, 157, 160; 
cooperative movement, 118, 128, 132-3, 
137, 143, 257; cotton industry, 143; crafts, 
117, 120, 123, 136-7, 143; credit provi- 
sion, 118, 131-2, 135; crime, 127, 160; 
Crisis Ordinance, 1935, 125; debts of 
landowners, 130, 131; debt bondage, 
151; deportation, of Indonesians by Jap. 
authorities, 163, of Timorese, 1946, 162; 
depression, effects of, 118, 119-20, 122, 
124, 126, 127, 131, 135, 139, 140, 141, 150, 
153, 155, 156; dock labor, 149, 163; do- 
mestic service, 151; draft animals, 133; 
education, 118, 141; employment bu- 
reaus, 150; ethnic factors in labor rela- 
tions, 126, 127-8, 147, 164, 256; Eurasians 
in, 125, 256; European wage and salary 
earners, 117, 124-6. 127, 143, 150, 151, 
159; factory employees, 11, 117, 120, 121, 
122, 126, 128, 137-8, 142-4, 149, 154, 158; 
factory legislation, 139, 147; Federation 
of European Employees, 159; fines, 142, 
155; food industries, 142-4; food supplies 
after war, 163; forced and compulsory 
labor, XVI, 123, 124, 130, 161, 162-3; 
forestry, 129; General Authorization Or- 
dinance, 1939, 156; general labor condi- 
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tions, 117-23; Germans in, 125; health 
and safety regulations, 119, 125, 146-7, 
154, 155; health conditions, 146-7, 154, 
155; Heerendiensten, 124; holidays, 119, 

125, 141, 144, 145; hours of work, 119, 
140, 144-5, 155, 157, 257; housing, 119, 

122, 141, 148, 152, 154; immigration, 

4, 78, 150; indenture system, 119, 

124, 152 ff.\ independence movement, see 
Indonesia, Nationalism; Indians in, 129; 
Industrial Cooperation Ordinance, 1940, 
156; industrial labor, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
137#., 145, 148, 154, 155, 156, 158; in- 
dustrialization, 5, 119, 120, 121, 123, 138, 
156; Japanese in, 11, 12-3, 116, 125-6, 
128-9, 162-3, 257; labor contractors, 125, 
128, 142, 154; labor disputes (see also 
strikes), 156-7, 160, 161; labor inspec- 
tion, 121, 139, 142, 144, 145, 147, 149, 
154, 157-8; labor leadership, 158-9, 160, 
164, 165-6, 256; labor legislation, 119, 

123, 125, 139, 144, 145, 146-7, 148, 149, 
151 ff., 160-1, 185-6, 188; labor manage- 
ment, 122, 125-6, 135, 140, 141, 144, 
146-7, 148, 152#.; labor mobilization, 
156-7; labor recruitment, 122, 128, 134-5, 
152, 153, 154, 185; Labor Relations Law, 
1940, 156, 161; labor shortages, xn, 122, 
134, 135, 155, 161-2, 163, 164; land 
grants, 124; land policies, 118-9, 124, 
128, 129#., 152, 155; land settlement, 
119, 133#., 152; land tenancy problems, 
130#.; living costs, 118, 139, 140 (Indo- 
nesia, 156, 164); living standards, 118, 

119, 120, 122. 124, 137 (Indonesia. 164); 
Malino Conference, 1946, 164; Manage- 
ment Ordinance, 1921, 125; mechaniza- 
tion, of agriculture, 120, of industry, 

120, 138; medical care (see also health), 
1 19, 122, 141, 146-7, 149, 152, 154, 155; 
metal industries, 119, 120, 138, 143, 144; 
middle class, 4, 119, 124, 125-8, 129, 
134, 136-7, 164, 255; military organiza- 
tion of labor under Jap. occupation, 11, 
163; minimum wage legislation, x, 119, 
139, 155, 157; mining, 119, 126, 128, 134, 
139, 142, 145, 147, 149, 156, 157 (see also 
tin); moneylenders, 132; nationalism, 
127, 128, 158, 162#., 164, 165, 255#.; 
night work of women and children, 149, 
155; nutrition of workers, 121, 145; oc- 
cupation census, 1930, 117, 118, 125, 

126, 127, 128, 129, 133, 138, 140; oil 
industry, 125, 142, 144 (Indonesia, 162, 
257): "open door” policy, 125, 152; over- 
time pay, 139, 141, 144; part-time occu- 
pation, 122, 129, 130, 134, 136-7, 140, 
145, 155, 158; piece-work, 140, 142, 144; 


plantation industries, 117, 118, 119, 122, 
127, 128, 129#., 134, 135, 139#., 145, 
146-7, 148, 149, 152#., 157-8; political 
influences on labor relations, 158-60, 
162#., 255#.; population density, 118, 
pop. problems, 118, 121. 122. 123, 136, 
152, 153; postwar developments, 14, 
161#., 255#.; price fixing, 118, 156; 
processing industries, 119, 141; public 
service, 117, 123, 125, 130, 134, 150, 155, 
158, 159, 162, 258; public works, 11, 
123-4, ISO, 136, 151, 155; railroad work- 
ers, 144, 149, 158, 160, 161; regulation 
of labor immigration, 78; relief and re- 
habilitation, 163: repatriation of con- 
tract workers, 150, 152, 154, of Euro- 
peans, 151, of Indonesians, dispersed by 
Jap. occupation, 163; resettlement, 2, II, 

119, 133-4, 135-6; Revolutionary Central 
Union, 159; rice mills, 143, 144; rubber 
industry, 126, 132, 134, 141, 142, 145, 
257: Safety Control Service, 147, 157; 
seasonal labor, 123, 136, 137, 140, 146, 
148; sex ratio, 117, 149; sharecroppers, 
118, 133, 134; skilled labor, 120, 121, 
123, 128, 136-7, 140, 141, 143, 150; slav- 
ery, 151; social insurance, 122, 144, 155: 
socialism, 158 (Indonesian, 162, 165, 
255#.): strikes, 12, 156, 159, 160, 164; 
sugar industry, 117, 118, 139, 140, 142, 

144, 257; taxation, 123-4, 124-5, 130, 131, 
138, 152; tea industry, 117, 129, 132, 
141, 142, 257; textile industries, 119, 

120, 121, 128, 132, 136, 138, 142, 143, 

145, 149; thrift, encouragement of, 144; 
tin industry, 126, 134, 142, 155, 164; 
tobacco industries, 118, 121, 126, 143, 
145, 149, 151-2: trade union legislation, 
158#.; trade unions, 8, 14, 122, 123, 
158#., 162, 164, 165-6, 255#.; transport 
workers, 117, 141, 144, 147, 149. 155. 
158; under Jap. occupation, 11, 12, 13, 
163; unemployment, 118, 123, 131, 150-1, 
163, 164; vegetable oil industry, 141; 
village community as relief center, 118, 
122, 131, 150; vocational education, II, 
120, I2I, 136, 137: wage advances, 142: 
wage deductions, 142, 155: wage pay- 
ment, 141, 142, 144, 152: wages. 12, 121, 
122, 139#., 149, 155, 156, 163, 164, 257; 
wages in kind, 130, 134, 141, 148, 156; 
women workers, 117, 140, 141, 142-3, 
149-50, 154, 155, 257: Workman’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1940, 156; youth organi- 
zations, 256-7 

New Caledonia: Annamese emigration to, 
205; Javanese emigration to, 2. 135 

New Delhi: Labor Emigration Conference, 
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1938, 70-1; International Labor Confer- 
ence, 1947, XIX 
New Light of Burma, 55 
New World, The, Siam, 849 
New Times of Burma, The, 56 
New York Times, The, 114 
Night work for women and children: In- 
dochina, 193, 194; Netherlands Indies, 
149, 155, 257 

Nong Quai unemployment relief project, 
Siam, 835 

Nutrition of workers: Indochina, 173, 187, 
194, 204; Malaya, 96-7, 110, 254; Nether- 
lands Indies, 181, 145 

Occupational hazards, legislation on (see 
also Accidents, Compensation): Burma, 
39; Indochina, 196 

Oil industry (Petroleum): Burma, 17, 21, 
31, 38, 39, 43, 49, 54; Netherlands In- 
dies, 125, 142, 144 (Indonesia, 162, 257) 
Oil-palm industry, see Vegetable oils 
Opium, use and prohibition of: Indo- 
china, 190, 192; Malaya, 113; Siam, 224, 
228, 231, 234 

Overtime payment: Burma, 38, Indochina, 
193, 203, Malaya, 93, Netherlands In- 
dies, 139, 141, 144; Siam, 245 

Pacific Islands, labor migration to French, 
205 

Pallegoix, Monsignor, 214 
Pan-Malayan General Labor Union, 112, 
113 

Part-time occupations; Burma, 46, 50; In- 
dochina, 171, 173, \7Sff.; Java, 122, 130; 
Malaya, 80, 81, 83, 93; Netherlands In- 
dies, 122, 129, 130, 134, 136-7, 145, 155, 
158; Siam, 219, 220, 224-5, 231, 237 
Partei Nasional Indonesia, 255 
Pasquier, Governor Pierre, 206 
Passage of migrant labor; advances on 
payment of, 42, 43, 62, 63, 65, 68, 72, 
73, 90, 208, 226-7; cost of, 73, 77-8, 84; 
regulation of, 65, 66, 68, 72, 73, 102, 
158, 154. 185, 194, 206 
Pawnshops, public, Netherlands Indies, 
132 

Peasant unions: Burma, 14, 54, 56, 57; 
Indonesia, 165 

Peguans, slavery among andent, 214 
Penal sanctions in labor contracts, x, 6, 
73, 119, 142, 146, 148, 151-4, 160, 185, 
202, 203-4, 808. 209, 210 
Penang: quarantine, 95; strike, 1945, 111, 
1946, 111; unemployment relief, 99 
Penang Engineering Labor Union, 114 
Penang General Labor Union, 112, 113 
Penang Sugar Estates, 73 


Perquisites, see Wages in kind 
Philippine Islands, trade unions in, x 
Phra Sarasati, 237 

Phya Bahol, President of Coundl, Siam, 
240 

Phya Mano, Siamese Prime Minister, 240 
Pibul Songgram, 10, 243 
Piecework: Burma, 41, 44; Indochina, 191, 
193; Malaya, 77, 78, 91-2, 93; Nether- 
lands Indies, 140, 142, 144; Siam, 216, 
223, 232, 233 

Plantation industries (see also Rubber, 
Sugar, Tea): boom of, 1-2; labor re- 
quirements, IX, 6, 15, 16; in Indochina, 
10. 169, 170, 171, 174, 184, 185, 195, 198, 
201, 202, 203-4, 205, 207, 208, 213; Ma- 
laya, 4, 10. 15, 62 ff.. 80 ff., 84, 85, 91 ff., 
94, 95, 98, 100 ff., 105, 110, 111, 113, 114; 
Netherlands Indies, 117, 118, 119, 122, 
127, 128. 129 ff., 134, 135, 139 ff.. 145, 
146-7, 148, 149, 152 ff., 157-8; Siam, 887, 

232 . 

Pnon Penh strike, 1945, 213 
Political influences on labor attitudes and 
relations, ix, 3, 12, 14 (see also Commu- 
nism, Independence movements. Nation- 
alism, Sodalism); Burma, 15, 16, 51, 52, 
53, 54, 55, 56-7, 61; Indochina, 184; 
Indonesia, 162 ff.; Malaya, 15, 63, 64, 68, 
105, 107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
115-6; Netherlands Indies, 158-60, 162 ff.; 
Siam, 240, 241, 243, 246, 247-8, 262-3; 
Vietnam, 212-3 

Pongyis Association, Burma, 52 
Population densities and labor supply, 1, 
2, 10, 118, 119, 168; problems, 2 (see also 
Land policies. Resettlement): India, 25; 
Indochina, 10, 168, 169 ff.; Netherlands 
Indies, 118, 121, 122, 123, 136, 152, 153; 
sum, 214, 226 

Port Swettenham, quarantine for Indian 
laborer immigrants, 68, 95 
Postwar labor developments, 13 ff., 250 ff..' 
Burma, 14, 15, 54 ff.; Indodiina, 14, 212- 
3; Malaya, 14, 15, 109 ff.; Netherlands 
Indies and Indonesia, 14, 161 ff.; Siam, 
ISff., 238 ff. 

Pottery, see Ceramic 
Pradit Manudharm, 244, 246 
Ptajadhipok, Ring, 219, 235 
Price control: Burma, 59; Netherlands In- 
dies, 118, 156 

Processing industries, 16: Burma, 17, 27, 
28, 30; Indochina, 172, 179, 181; Malaya. 
85; Netherlands Indies, 119, 141; Siam, 

233 

Proletariat, growth of, ix, 6, 173, 175, 220- 
1, 232 (see also Cityward tread) 
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Public service, 3, 12: Burma, 11, 18, 19, 21. 
24, 32, 49, 51, 55, 58, 59-60; Indochina, 
169; Malaya, 64, 70, 72, 77, 79, 81. 84. 
89. 92. 94, 102, 105, 108, 110, 111, 116; 
Netherlands Indies, 117, 123, 125, 130, 
134, 150, 155, 158, 159, 162; Siam, 215-6. 
217, 219, 220, 230, 231, 232. 234. 235, 
238, 241, 246, 261-2 

Public works: Burma, 18, 19, 23, 32, 44, 
55, 60; Indochina, 170, 174, 175. 181, 
184, 186, 187, 196, 199-200, 205; Java, 
123-4; Malaya, 65, 72, 85, 94, 99, 103, 

106, 110, 111; Netherlands Indies, 11, 
123-4, 130. 136, 151, 155; Siam, 10, 215-6, 
222, 227, 231, 235, 236, 243, 245 

“Race" attitudes, see Ethnic 
Rachgia, Cochinchina, land settlement, 
170, 171, 259 

Raffles’ immigration ordinance of 1823, 72 
Railroad construction: Indochina, 170, 184, 
196; Siam, 10, 227, 231, 236; use of 
Javanese labor, 11 

Railroad workers, 7 (see also Transport 
workers): Burma, 17, 39, 40, 41, 56, 58; 
Indochina, 181, 191, 196; Malaya, 85, 88, 

107, 110, 111; Netherlands Indies, 144, 
149, 158, 160, 161; Siam, 231, 236, 241, 
246 

Rama VI, King, 219 

Rangoon: Chinese role in, 36; Dock La- 
borers' Registration Bill, 1940, 51; 
health conditions, 48; housing, 48; In- 
dians in, 36, 42; Industrial Committee, 
38; labor problems, 38, 50-1; labor regis- 
tration, 59, 253; municipal government, 
21, 41; Port of, 35, 41, 43-4, 50, 51; 
sawmills, 31; unemployment, 37, 50; 
wages, 59, 252 

Rangoon Development Trust, 41, 48 
Rangoon Electric Company, 21 
Rangoon Electric Tramway Company, 52, 
53 

Rangoon Federation of Labor, 53 
Rangoon Times, The, 19, 21, 38, 39, 40, 
46, 53, 54 

Rangoon University, 51 
Relief and Rehabilitation: Burma, 57; 
Indonesia, 163; Siam, 235, 236, 238, 242, 
244, 245 

Religious factors in labor attitudes and re- 
lations, 2, 3, 5, 12, 22, 85, 168, 173, 186, 
197, 239 

Remittances of immigrants, 1: Burma, 23, 
45; Indochina, 184; Malaya, 63, 74, 90; 
Siam, 228, 231, 237 

Repatriation; of contract workers, 2, Indo- 
china, 185, 188, 194, 203, 205; Malaya, 


63, 64, 66, 67, 69-70, 74, 75, 81, 84, 91, 
98; Netherlands Indies, 150, 152, 154; 
Siam, 228, 236, 243; of Indonesians dis- 
persed by Jap. occupation, 163; of la- 
borers conscripted by Jap. occ., 243; of 
unemployed Europeans, Indochina, 199, 
Netherlands Indies, 151 
Ripublique, La, Hanoi, 212 
Resettlement, internal (see also Land set- 
tlement): Burma, 17; Indochina, 2, 10, 
168-70, 182, 202, 203, 204; Netherlands 
Indies, 2, 11, 119, 133-4, 135-6; Siam, 235 
Rice mills: Burma, 17, 27, 28, 29, 30, 38, 
42-3, 46, 48, 49, 50; Indochina, 175, 181; 
Java, 143, 144; Siam, 223, 226, 227, 228, 
233, 240, 241, 242, 245, 247 
Ricksha pullers: Burma, 50, 52; Malaya, 
107; Siam, 229, 239 

Rubber industry, xiii (see also Planta- 
tion): Burma, 30, 49; Indochina, 171, 
172, 175, 203, 204, 205, 213, 261; Ma- 
laya, XIII, 4, 10, 62 g., 74, 75, 77, 79, 80, 
82, 85, 86, 88, 91, 93, 95, 96, 98, 99, 100, 
104, 105, 106, 110, 113, 114; Netherlands 
Indies, 126, 132, 134, 141, 142, 145, 257; 
Siam, 218, 221, 222, 227, 232, 236 

Sabotage: against compulsory labor, 124; 

against Jap. occupation, 12 
Saha Asheewah Kamakom Hang Thai, 
Siamese central labor union, 261 
Sahacheep Cooperative Party, Siam, 248 
Saigon; compulsory labor, 213; concilia- 
tion board, 211; employment bureau, 
199; housing shortage, 198; immigrant 
receiving center, 194 

Sajap-Kiri, Indonesian left-wing ' move- 
ment, 255 

Sakol Varavarn, Prince, 248, 249 
Salvation Army, Malaya, 99 
Santoso, Maria Ul&h, 165, 166 
Sarihat Islam, 158 
Sarraut, Governor Albert, 203 
Sastri, Srinivasa, report on labor condi- 
tions in Malaya, 1936, 67, 68, 85, 93, 95, 
96, 103 

Saunders Weaving Institute, Amarapura, 
33 

Sawmills; Burma, 23, 29, 30, 31, 33, 46, 49, 
53, 58, 59; Indochina, 175, 181; Malaya, 
85, 107; Siam 223, 228, 246 
School for Cambodian Crafts, 179 
Schools, see Education, Vocational educa- 
tion 

Searle Inquiry, Burma, 1934, 44, 50 
Seasonal occupations, 1, 3 (see also Part- 
time): Burma, 17, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30, 31, 
36, 37, 38, 46, 48, 49. 50; Indochina. 169, 
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170, 171, 173, 178, 180, 181, 209; Nether- 
lands Indies, 123, 136, 137, 140, 146, 148; 
Siam, 216, 226, 231, 232, 233, 235 
Selangor General Labor Union, 112 
Sex ratio among labor migrants, 2, 3, 20; 
Arakan, 37; Burma, 37; Malaya, 71, 75, 
76, 80, 82, 84, 100, 101; Netherlands In- 
dies, 117, 149; Siam, 228 
Shan States: Chinese labor in, 30, 36; foc- 
tory employment, 28; labor legislation, 
38 

Shans employed in Siam, 217 
Sharecroppers: Indochina, 169, 173, 174; 

Java, 118, 133, 134; Siam, 221 
Shipyards: Burma, 58, 61; Indochina, 181, 
260; use of Javanese labor, 11 
Siam (see also Bangkok): agricultural la- 
bor, 216, 217, 220-22, 227, 230, 231-2, 
234, 235, 237, 238, 241, 242. 244; agricul- 
tural reforms, 6, 219, 220-1, 237; alcohol 
consumption, 219; apprenticeship, 222, 
236; arbitration of labor disputes, 240, 
241, 245, 248; boycotts (Chinese), 218, 
227, 237, 239. 247; Burmese in, 217; 
casual labor, 231, 233, 237; ceramics in- 
dustry, 225; Ceylonese in, 217; child 
labor, 6. 214, 230, 234, 238; China, rela- 
tions with, 246, 262; Chinese Immigra- 
tion Ordinance, 1927, 74; Chinese in, 74, 
217, 218, 221, 222, 223, 224, 226 tf.. 229. 
230, 231, 232, 233, 236, 237, 238-9, 240- 
41. 242, 243. 244, 245, 246, 247, 248-9, 
261, 262; Chinese business and industry 
in, 217, 218, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226#., 

230, 245, 247; cityward trend, 3, 242, 243, 
244; clerical workers, 219, 220, 222. 233, 
235, 236-7, 238, 239; communism, 228, 
246, 247, 248; compensation for illness 
and injury, 230; conciliation boards, 240, 
248; convict labor, 216, 226, 236, 245; 
cooperative movement, 230, 237, 248; 
crafts, 6, 215, 216-7, 219, 221, 224-6, 231: 
credit provision, 237: crime, 216. 219, 
226, 229, 235, 239: dacoity, 219: debts, 
of farmers, 218, 220-1, of wage-earners, 
224, 231; debtor bondage, 214, 215; de- 
portation of Chinese, 228, 239, 242; 
depression, effects of, 219, 221, 222, 228, 

231, 232, 236; dock labor, 227, 245, 246, 
247; domestic service, 215, 220, 229, 238, 
244; draft animals, 221; economic sur- 
veys, 1929 and 1934, 225, 230; education, 
222, 228, 235, 236-7 (see vocational); em- 
ployment bureaus, 229, 230, 235-6, 238; 
ethnic factors in labor relations, 227 
239, 249, 261, 262: factory employees, 
232: family life, 3, 221, 222, 225, 232: 
feudal relations, 214-5, 225; forced and 


compulsory labor, 10, 215-6, 229, 238, 
243-4; forestry, 220, 222, 224, 227. 234, 
238; fuel shortages, 218, 222; gambling, 
214, 219, 231, 235; general labor situa- 
tion, 214#., 248-9, 261-2; health and 
safety regulations, 227, 238; health con- 
ditions, 223, 234; holidays, 233-4; hours 
of work, 6, 217, 230, 232, 233-4, 262; 
housing, 234-5, 242; immigration, 4, 6, 
74, 218, 223, 226 #.; Indians in, 216, 229; 
industrial labor, 217, 220, 222#., 228, 
232, 233, 238, 241. 242, 261; industriali- 
zation, 5, 222 #., 226, 234; inflation, 248; 
intermarriage (Thai-Chinese), 227: Japa- 
nese in, 2, 9-10, 12, 226; J. war pris- 
oners, 244, 245; Javanese labor in, 10, 
217; Koreans in, 243; labor contractors, 
224; labor disputes (see also strikes), 
239#., 249; labor inspection, 230, 249; 
labor leadership, 241, 245, 248, 249, 261; 
labor legislation, 6, 211, 218, 228, 229 #., 
233-4, 235#., 248-9, 261. 262: labor in 
government, 241; labor recruitment, 224, 
243; labor shortages, 10, 214, 215, 216, 

218, 226. 228, 230, 239, 242, 244-5, 262; 
labor survey, 230, 234, 235, 237, 242, 261; 
lacquer industry, 225; land policies, 218, 

219, 220, 221, 237: land settlement, 218, 
219: land tenancy problems, 6, 220, 221, 

230, 232: Lao laborers, 217, 218, 221, 

224, 232, 235; living costs, 220, 224, 233. 
242, 243, 244, 246, 248; living standards, 
218, 222, 262: Malay laborers, 217, 221, 
229, 232, 243; mechanization, of agricul- 
ture, 218, of industry, 231, of mines, 224; 
medical care, 244, 246; metal industries, 

225, 232; middle class (Chinese), 226#., 
230; military organization of labor, 215, 
243; minimum wage legislation, 6, 230, 

231, 262; mining, 217, 218, 220, 223-4, 
227. 232, 233, 234, 238, 240; monasteries, 
236, 238, 239: moneylenders, 232; na- 
tionalism, 6, 218, 219, 222, 226, 228, 230, 

242. 247, 262; Nong Quai project, 235; 
occupation census, 1937-8, 220; opium, 
224, 228, 231, 234; overtime pay, 245; 
part-time occupation, 219, 220, 224-5, 
231, 237: piecework, 216. 223, 232, 233: 
plantation industries, 227, 232; political 
influences on labor attitudes, 240, 241, 

243, 246, 247-8, 262-3; population prob- 
lems, 214, 226; postwar developments, 
13#., 238#., 261#.; processing indus- 
tries, 233: public service, 215-6, 217, 219, 

220, 230. 231, 232, 234, 235, 238, 241, 
246, 261: public works, 10. 215-6, 222. 
227, 231, 235, 236, 243, 245; railroad 
construction, 10, 227, 231, 236; railroad 
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labor, 231, 236, 241, 246; relief and re- 
habilitation, 235, 236, 238, 242, 244, 245; 
remittances of immigrants, 228, 231, 237; 
repatriation of i mmi grants, 228, 236, 
243; resettlement, 235; rice mills, 223, 
226, 227, 228, 233, 240, 241, 242, 245. 
247; ricksha pullers, 229, 239; rubber in- 
dustry. 218, 221, 222, 227, 232, 236; 
Sahat^eep Party, 248; sawmills, 223, 228, 
246; seasonal occupation, 216, 226, 231, 
232, 233, 235; sex ratio of immigr. work- 
ers, 228; Shans in, 217; sharecroppers, 
221; skilled labor, 219. 222, 223, 226. 
231. 232, 233, 236, 262: slavery, 214-5; 
social insurance, 230; strikes, 218, 229, 

230, 237, 238#., 242-3, 244, 245#.; sugar 
industry, 223, 227; Tamil laborers, 217: 
taxation, 216, 228; teak industry, 217, 
223, 224, 227, 232; textile industries, 
223, 225, 226; thrift, encouragement of, 

231, 239; tin mining, 222, 223; tobacco 
industry, 223, 246; trade concessions, 
223; trade union legislation, 248; 261; 
trade unions, 8, 14, 230, 238#., 243, 
248-9, 261-2; transport worken, 217, 220, 
223, 226, 238, 239, 240. 246, 247, 249; 
unemployment, 219, 230, 234, 235, 236-8, 
242, 244-5, 262; Vessels Act, 1939, 223; 
vocational training, 217, 219, 222, 223, 
230, 235, 236-7; wage advances, 224, 226- 
7; wage deductions, 232; wage payment, 

232, 233; wages. 12, 217, 221, 224, 230, 
231-3, 236, 241. 242, 244, 245. 262; wages 
in kind. 219, 221, 232, 233, 242, 243, 
246; war prisoners (in ancient S.), 214; 
women workers, 221, 225, 230, 232, 234, 
238, 239 

Siam Electric Company, 239-40 
Siam Society Journal, 214 
Siamese, see Thai 

“Siamization” of trades and professions, 
222-3, 228, 230 

Singapore, vii: branch of Indonesian La- 
bor Front, 165; Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce, 244; Chinese factories and 
stores, 87; Chinese Protectorate (Secre- 
tariat), 73, 134; General Labor Union, 
111, 112, 113, 115; Harbor Board, 85, 

no. 111; housing, 95; Indian shops, 6; 
Indians in, 217; municipal employees, 
104, 106; quarantine of immigrants, 95; 
strikes, 104, 106, 107, 110, 111, 254; un- 
employment relief, 99 

Sitsen, Pieter H. W., 144 

Skilled labor, x, 1, 5, 9; alien monopoly 

of, 22; in Burma, 18, 22, 23, 31, 32, 36, 
45, 49, 50, 59; Indochina, 167, 168, 171, 
172, 178-9, 189, 192, 200, 259, 260; Ma- 


laya, 77, 85, 89, 92; Netherlands Indies. 
120, 121, 123, 128, 136-7, 140, 141, 143, 
150; Siam, 219, 222, 223, 226, 231, 232, 
233, 236 

Slavery: Indo nesia, 151; Siam, 214, 215 
Smyth, H. 'Warringtonr^l7“ 

Sneevliet, H. J. F. M., 158 
S. O. B. S. I. £., central labor federation, 
Indonesia, 258 

Social insurance: Burma, 38, 40; Indo- 
china, 200; Malaya, 88, 113; Netherlands 
Indies, 122. 144, 155; Siam 230 
Social organization, 12-13 {see also Family 
life. Feudal): Annamite, 170, 172, 173; 
Burmese, 12-3; Chinese, 5, 72, 76, 98, 
101, 103, 105, 126, 184, 218, 227, 229, 
230, 238, 248; Indonesian, 12-3, 117, 122, 
130, 159; Malayan. 12-3, 86; Thai, 230 
Socialism, 14 (see also Communism): 
Burma, 56, 252; Indonesia, 162, 165, 
255#.; Malaya, 109; Netherlands Indies, 
158 

Soekarno, 258 
Soemanti, Koesoema, 165 
Solo Conference, of B. B. I., 1945, 165 
South Indians Chamber of Commerce, 
Singapore, 90 

Southeast Asia: proposals for regional or- 
ganization and services, xiii 
Southern China Relief Committee, 247 
Spate, O. H., 27 
Steel Brothers, 21, 53, 57-8, 59 
Straits Settlements: Labor Inquiry Com- 
mission, 1880, 65; S. S. Singapore Asso- 
ciation, 87 

Straits Times, The, 86, 87, 89, 90, 93, 95, 
97, 115 

Strikes, 4, 5, 7, 8, 12 {see also Labor dis- 
putes): Burma, 12, 23, 41, 43, 52, 53, 54. 
57-8, 60, 251; Indochina, 12, 209#., 213; 
Malaya, 12, 78, 91, 103#., 110-11, 114, 
115, 116, 254; Netherlands Indies, 12, 
156, 159, 160, 164; Siam, 218. 229, 230, 
237, 238#., 242-3, 244, 245#.; Vietnam, 
212 

Sugar industry: Indochina, 181; Malaya, 
62, 73; Netherlands Indies, 117, 118, 139, 
140, 142, 144, 257; Siam, 223, 227 
Sumatra, 14: Chinese in, 126, 134, 151-2; 
colonization schemes, 135-6, 162; Euro- 
peans in, 125; exports to U.S.A., 153; 
health regulations, 146; Japanese occu- 
pation of, 11; Javanese in, 11, 119, 134- 
5; labor shortages, xii, 134, 135; man- 
agement regulation, 125; occupations, 
133; Pathological Laboratory, 146; pop- 
ulation density, 118; public works, 136; 
wages, 141, 142; working day, 145 
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Sun, The, Rangoon. 55, 56 
Sun Yat-sen, Mme., 247 
Sungei Ujong, Malaya, cooperative Indian 
land settlement at, 82 
Suphaburut, Bangkok, 249 
Surinam. Javan, emigration to, 135 
Swatow, labor recruitment in, 134 

Tamil Labor Union, Burma, 52 
Tamil laborers (see also Indian): Burma, 
52; Malaya, 65 ff., 71, 72. 90, 114, 121; 
Siam, 217 
Tan Po Goan, 256 
Tanjong Pagar Dock Company, 73 
Taxation, 12; Burma, 56; Indochina, 173, 
183, 186, 198. 203; Java, 123-4; Nether- 
lands Indies. 123-4, 124-5, 130, 131, 138, 
152; Siam, 216, 228 
Taxi drivers’ strike, Bangkok, 240 
Tea industry: Malaya, 91; Netherlands In- 
dies, 117, 129, 132, 141, 142, 257 
Teak industry (see also Forestry); Burma, 
21. 31. 223: Slam, 217. 223. 224, 227, 232 
Textile industries: Burma, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
46, 47, 49; Indochina, 171, 178, 179, 181; 
Netherlands Indies. 119, 120, 121, 128, 
132, 136, 138, 142, 143, 145, 149; Siam, 
223, 225, 226 

Thai (see also Siam): attitudes and char- 
acter, 215, 216, 221, 232, 237, 244-5; 
middle class, 218, 219, 222; servants, 228; 
social organization, 230 
Thai Rice Company, 223, 245 
Than Tun, 55, 56 
Thakin Ba Hein, 55 
Thakin Sein, 55 
Thakin Soe, 251 
Thakin Than Tun, 251 
Thakin Thein Maung, 51, 55 
Thein Maung, 53 
Thiyy, J. A., 114 

Thrift, encouragement of (see also Credit, 
Debt, Gambling): Burma, 40; Indochina, 
176, 188, 192, 204. 207; Malaya, 84, 88; 
Netherlands Indies, 144; Siam, 231, 239 
Times, The, London, vir 
Timorese, deportation of, 162 
Tin mining, xix (see also Mining): Burma, 
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